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Introduction. 


The third annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation of the United States was held at Cleveland, Ohio, on July 
10, 11 and 12, 1906. The attendance was large, and the meeting 
was regarded as the most successful one in the history of the 
movement. The problems discussed were those that have a prac- 
tical and important bearing on the conditions of Catholic education 
in the United States. The value of the Association is now recog- 
nized by Catholic educators generally, and the Association is 
organized on a satisfactory and secure basis. 

The educational conditions of the United States at the present 
time have made it necessary for Catholic educators to develop and 
maintain a strong feeling of their common interest. There is 
need of a sense of: the solidarity of Catholic educational interests. 
Every year State legislatures go more widely and more deeply into 
educational projects, and there is a tendency on the part of the 
state to absorb and dominate the educational interests of the people. 
The legislation which is enacted each year in the several States tends 
in this direction, and the educational interests of Catholics are 
often unfavorably affected by these measures. These conditions 
have made it necessary for Catholic educators to be alert in taking 
cognizance of their rights and in protecting their interests. 

The present time is one of opportunity for Catholic educators 
in the United States. The condition of secular higher education 
is regarded as extremely unsatisfactory. The American university 
and college system lacks definite aim and a unifying principle. The 
system is based largely on the theory that education is an adjustment 
to social and individual exigencies, and the result has been a lower- 
ing of the standard of culture, and a tendency to make education 
scientific, commercial and illiberal. Secular higher education tends 
towards dilletanteism and professional specialism. 
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The Catholic system embodies the best and soundest traditions 
of education. The Catholic university and college system in America 
is a strong influence in support of true higher culture. It is 
based on the laws of mental and moral development and it gives an 
education that frees and ennobles the mind, while it directs man’s 
energies to the attainment of the great end of life— his super- 
natural destiny. There are secular educators of distinguished 
position who now regard religious training as an integral part of a 
sound education and advocate principles on which the Catholic 
system is based, and there is a growing demand for a completed 
college course as a condition for entrance on professional studies. 

The interests of higher education are of vital importance 
in an educational system. It is only the fortunate few that are 
able to avail themselves of the advantages of this higher education, 
but the quality of the higher education dominates and gives char- 
acter to all other parts of the system. 

The principle of religious education now meets with more 
tolerance and acceptance outside the Church. The efficiency of the 
Catholic school system is improving every year, and our system of 
elementary schools, high schools and academies is developing 
rapidly to meet the needs of the people. 

The experience of the Cleveland meeting of the Catholic 
Educational Association shows that the annual meeting may easily 
be made a grand annual rally of the Catholic educational forces of 
the country. Much good has been accomplished through the Asso- 
ciation and it is calculated to do much more good. 

The Catholic Educational Association has given Catholic educa- 
tors a new inspiration and has opened to each one a wider horizon. 
The annual meetings have made Catholic educators feel their great 
power and influence as a united body, and have given them an 
enlarged view and deeper sense of their opportunities and responsi- 
bilities in America. 





Arrangements for the Chird Annual 
Merting. 


The Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, D.D., Bishop of Cleve- 
land, took an active personal interest in the arrangements for the 
third annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Association, and 
the success of the meeting was due in large part to the interest 
shown by the Bishop and his clergy. 

The local arrangements were made by a committee appointed 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Cleveland. Rev. Francis T. Moran was 
chairman of the committee and Rev. J. B. Theis, S. J., was secre- 
tary. The work was divided among six special committees as 
follows : 

Press Committee — Revs. William McMahon, Gilbert P. Jen- 
nings, J. M. Koudelka. 

Hotel Committee — Revs. J. F. Smith, James O’Leary, W. S. 
Kress. 

Public Hall Committee — Revs. N. Pfeil, J. T. Carroll, T. F. 
Mahon. 

Reception Committee — Revs. P. Farrell, D.D., J. B. Theis, 
8. J., John MacHale. 

Finance Committee — Rt. Rev. Mgr. G. F. Houck, Revs. S. 
Furdek, Francis T. Moran. 

Program Committee — Revs. T. C. O’Reilly, D.D., F. Heier- 
mann, 8. J., of Toledo; W. A. Kane. ° 











Third Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational Assy. 
riation, Cleveland, Ohio, July 9-12, 1906. 
Program of General Sessions, and of Cal- 
lege, School and Seminary Bepart- 
ment Meetings. 


MONDAY, JULY 9. 


8 p. M.— Meeting of Executive Board of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, Hollenden House. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10. 


9 a. M.— Pontifical Mass. Address by Rt. Rev. Ignatius F, 
Horstmann, D. D. 
11 a. M.— Meeting of the Association. Address by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. D. J. O'Connell, D. D. Registration. Report of 
_ Executive Board. Appointment of committees. 
11:30 a. mM. — Department Meetings. 
CoLLEGE ~- Opening of session. Paper, “The Influence of 
Female Higher Education on Catholic Education,” by 
Rev. Thomas E. Sherman, §S. J., of St. Ignatius’ College, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ScHoot — Opening of session. Paper, “The Priest in the 
School in Relation to— (a) Catechetical Instruction; 
(b) Secular Instruction; (c) Discipline,’ Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor M. J. Lavelle, V. G., of New York. 
Spminary — Opening of session. Subject for discussion, 
“The Four Years’ Course of Theology.” Paper, Very 
Rev. P. H. Heffron, D. D. 
3:30 Pp. M.— General meeting of teachers’ of Catholic parish 
schools, Catholic Club, Assembly Hall. Address, Very 
Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., of the Catholic University of 
America. _ Discussion. 
8:00 p. M.— Committee meetings, Hollenden House, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11. 
9:30 a. M.— Department meetings. 





11:0 
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CoLLEGE — Business session. Paper, “The Ethical Influence 
of College Athletics,” by Rev. Charles B. Macksey, 8. J., 
of Georgetown University. 

Scuoot — Business session. Paper, “The Teaching of Cate- 
chism,” by Brother Baldwin of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, New York. 

SEMINARY — Subject for discussion, “Aims and Methods in 
the Spiritual Training of Seminarians.” Paper, Rev. P. 
Dissez, 8. S., D. D. 

11:00 A. M. — 

CoLLEGE — Paper, “Catholic Students in Non-Catholic Col- 
leges and Universities,” by Rev. Francis Cassilly, S. J., 
St. Ignatius’ College, Chicago, Ill. 

ScnooLt — Paper, “Teaching of Bible History,” by Brother 
John Waldron, S. M., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

SEMINARY — Subject for discussion, “Aims and Methods in 
the Spiritual Training of Seminarians.” Paper, Very 
Rev. W. F. Likly, C. M. 

3:30 p. M.— General meeting of teachers of Catholic parish 
schools, Catholic Club, Assembly Hall. Address, Rev. 
T. E. Shields, Ph. D., Catholic University of America. 
Discussion. 

m. — General Meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, Rt. Rev. Monsignor D. J. O’Connell, President 
General. Business session, ten minutes. st 
Discussion — “Cooperation and coordination in Catholic 
Education.” Opening of the discussion and statement of 
points to be considered. Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. 
S. C., Rector of Holy Cross College, Brookland, D. C. 
Time assigned, fifteen minutes. 

1. “What Can the Parish do for the Catholic Col- 
lege? Rev. Francis Heiermann, 8S. J., Rector of St. 
John’s College, Toledo, Ohio. 

2. “What Can the College do for the Parish School ?” 
Rev. G. P. Jennings, pastor of St. Agnes Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

3. “The Founding of Scholarships by the College for 
the Parish Schools,” Rev. E. F. Gibbons, Superintendent 
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of Parish Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

4. “The Tendency of Parish Schools to Take up High 
School Work,” Brother of the Society of Mary. 

5. “The Catholic High School for Boys,” Rev. P, P. 
Keeley, Providence, R. I. 

6. “The Need of Catholic Higher Education for the 
Catholic Body,” Rev. James J. Conway, S. J., St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Time assigned to each speaker: eight minutes. Gen- 
eral discussion, twenty minutes. Summing up of dis- 
cussion, Very Rev. James A, Burns, C. S. C. 

THURSDAY, JULY 12. 
9:00 A. M.— Meetine of the Catholic Educational Association. 
Business session. Election of general officers. 
9:30 A. M.— Department meetings. 

CoLLeGe — Business session. Election of officers. — Paper, 
“Ts Religious Training as Necessary for the High School 
and College Student as for the Parochiai School Child?” 
By Rev. Edward F. X. McSweeney, D. D., Mt. St. Mary’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Scuoot — Business session. Election of officers. Paper, 
“The Model Catholic School Curriculum,” by Rev. E. A. 
Lafontaine of Fort Wayne, Ind. Discussion. 

Seminary — Business session. Election of officers. Subject 
for discussion, “The History of Dogma in Relation to the 
Seminary Course of Dogmatic Theology.” Paper, Very 
Rev. Daniel Kennedy, O. P. Paper, Rev. Luke V. 
McCabe, Ph. D. Paper, Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S. §., 
D. D. 

12 m.— Business session. Reading of resolutions. Closing exer- 
cises. 
4 p. M.— Meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. 
GRAND PUBLIC MEETING. 

Addresses by Rt. Rev. Msgr. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., President 
of the Catholic Educational Association; Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. 
Horstman, D. D., Bishop of Cleveland. 

1. “The Training of the Citizen,’ M. P. Mooney, 
Esq., Cleveland, Ohio. 

_ 2. “Christian Teaching,” Rev. John T. O’Connell, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

3. “The Relation of the State to Catholic Education,” 
Walter George Smith, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

Chorus of school children. 





Meetings of the Executive Board of the Catholic 


Educational Assnriation. 


Wasuineton, D. C., December 5, 1905. 

The Executive Board of the Catholic Educational Association 
inet at the’ Catholic University of America, December 5, 1905, 
Monsignor D. J. O’Connell presiding. The Rt. Rev. President 
opened the proceedings with prayer. In the absence of the Secre- 
tary, Rev. F. W. Howard, Rev. E. F. Gibbons was chosen secretary 
of the meeting, pro tem. 

The first business before the board was the selection of the place, 
and the determination of the time of the next annual meeting of 
the Association. The choice of place lay between Baltimore and 
Cleveland. The following letter of Rt. Rev. Bishop Horstmann 
was read: 

Tue Rev. Francis W. Howarp, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C.: ° 

Dear Rev. FatHer — In answer to your letter of the 1st inst., 
I take great pleasure in saying that the Catholic College and School 
Association will be most welcome to hold the annual meeting in 
Cleveland. It is an honor my clergy and I will appreciate. 

Yours very truly in Christ, 
+ Ienatius F. HorstMann, 
Bishop of Cleveland. 

It was moved and seconded that Cleveland be chosen as the 
place of the next annual meeting of the Association, and that a vote 
of thanks be tendered to the Bishop for his invitation. Carried. 

The 10th, 11th and 12th of July, were agreed on as the days 
for holding the meeting. The President, Secretary-General and 
another member to be named by the chairman, were made a com- 
mittee to arrange with the Bishop for the appointment of local 
committees: to look after the details of the meeting. The following 
subject was chosen for the joint discussion of the three depart- 
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ments: “Cooperation and Coordination in Educational Work.” 
Very Rey. James Burns, C. 8. C., consented to prepare the poin's 
for discussion and introduce the latter. The Secretary and Father 
Burns’ were to arrange for speakers to take up the points to be 
discussed. 

It was the sense of the Board that among the speakers of the 
public meeting to be held in Cleveland, there should be some prom- 
inent Catholic laymen, representatives of Catholic societies such as 
Central Verein, the A. O. H., Knights of Columbus, Polish and 
other societies. It was further recommended that the President 
send invitations to the various Catholic societies to be represented 
by delegates at the annual meeting of the Association. 

The question of having representatives of Catholic societies on 
the Executive Board was then discussed, and on motion it was 
decided to recommend to the Association the. following change in 
the Constitution, “That the Executive Board as at present con- 
stituted be increased by the addition. of the Presidents of three 
Catholic societies of national importance or extent, as members-at- 
large, to be selected annually by the Association on recommendation 
of the nominating committee.” 

Another recommendation adopted was to the effect that the 
General Committee on Resolutions remain in session to within a 
quarter of an hour of the final session of the Association. 

Very Rev. E. R. Dyer was directed to convey the thanks of the 
Board to his Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, for his kind invitation. 
The Secretary was directed to send an invitation to the priests and 
religious of Cleveland to attend the meeting. The meeting 
adjourned. 


K. F. Grpsons, 
Secretary Pro Tem. 
CLEVELAND, O., July 9, 1906. 

A anil of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Hollenden House, Cleveland, O., on 
Monday evening, July 9th, at 8 p.m. Rt. Rev. Monsignor D. J. 
O’Connell, D. D., presided, and the following members of the 
Executive Committee were present: Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., 
D. D.; Very Rev. B. J. Mulligan; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. 
S. C.; Very Rey. L. A. Delurey, 0. S. A.; Rev. John A. Conway, 
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S. J.; Rev. Louis 8. Walsh; Rev. J. P. Molyneux, C. M.; Rev. F. 
W. Howard. The minutes of the previous meeting were read. 
After discussion, a motion was made and seconded to amend the 
minutes by inserting. the following: “Rev. John A. Conway stated 
that the money of the College Department was turned over to the 
Association, subject to the approval of the College Department at 
the annual meeting.” This motion was carried, and the minutes 
were approved. : 

The report of the Secretary-General was called for. The 
Secretary reported that 1500 copies of the Second Annual Report 
had been printed and that 1200 copies had been distributed. There 
is a demand for the proceedings of. the first and second annual 
meetings and requests come from educational institutions in foreign 
countries. The arrangements for the third annual meeting have 
been satisfactory, and a full account of them is given in the official 
program. The plan of finance approved by the several depart- 
ments and the Association at the second annual meeting gives the 
Executive Board charge of the finances, and a Committee of the 
Board consisting of the Preésident-General, the Vice-President- 
General and the Treasurer-General were delegated by the Board at 
the meeting on July 13, 1905, to make provisions for funds to 
defray the expenses of the Association and of the departments. 
The Secretary-General was directed by the Finance »Committee 
of the Board, to collect dues of the Association, to receive donations 
and make return to the Treasurer-General. The plan so far as it 
has been in operation makes the Executive Board, in which all 
departments have representation, responsible for funds and 
expenses of the Association and its departments. 

The interest in the Association is growing and its scope of use- 
fulness is enlarging. Many encouraging letters have been received 
from members of the hierarchy and prominent Catholic educators. 

The report of the Secretary was adopted. 

Various measures for providing funds for the Association were 
considered. In cases where an institution is enrolled in two 
departments, it was deemed proper that the annual dues paid in 
the Seminary Department should suffice for membership in the 


other departments, and the Finance Committee was requested to 
make this ruling. 
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It was moved and seconded that the recommendation in regard 
to extending membership in the Executive Board passed at the 
meeting on December 5th, be laid over till the meeting of the 
Board in the fall. The motion was carried. 

A proposal was made that steps be taken to ascertain whether 
the Federation of Catholic Societies would found a chair of Peda- 
gogy at the Cathelic University, but no action was taken. 

It was moved and seconded that the following recommendation 
be presented to the Association: We recommend that the Execu- 
tive Board be empowered to appoint a publication committee, and 
that this committee be authorized to direct and instruct the Secre- 
tary to publish such matters as may be useful to promote the ends 
of this Association. ‘The motion was carried. : 

On motion of Rev. Louis S. Walsh, duly seconded, the Finance 
Committee of the Board was empowered to determine and arrange 
for a proper compensation for services of the Secretary-General. 
The motion was carried. 

The plan of the finances of the Association as found in the 
Second Annual Report was read. 

It was moved by Rev. F. W. Howard and duly seconded that the 
Board recommend that the present plan of organization be con- 
tinued for the ensuing year. The motion was carried. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 

MEETING OF THE NEW EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND, O., July 12, 1906. 
A meeting of the new Executive Board was held in Our Lady of 


Lourdes Academy at 4 p.m. Rt. Rev. Monsignor D. J. O’Connell, 
D. D., the President-General of the Association, called the meeting 
to order. Rev. F. W. Howard was unanimously re-elected Secre- 
tary-General of the Association. 

The Executive Board having been empowered to publish such 
matter as would directly promote the ends of the Association, it 
was moved and seconded that a committee of the Board be ap- 
pointed to take charge of such matters. The motion was carried. 
It was the sense of the Board that the President-General of the 
Association should be a member of this committee. The members 
of the committee are: Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. J. O’Connell, D. D.; 
Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, 8. S., D. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. 
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S. C.; Rev. Louis 8. Walsh. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Executive Board 
at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., on 
Wednesday, November 14th, at 11 a. m. The Secretary was 
directed to send notice to the members in due time. 

A telegram of cordial good wishes from Archbishop Messmer 
was read. 

An invitation from the management of the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion to hold the next annual meeting of the Association at Norfolk 
was read, and laid on the table. The unanimous sentiment of. the 
Board was in favor of holding the next annual meeting at Mil- 
waukee. Monsignor O’Connell was requested to communicate with . 
Archbishop Messmer in regard to the matter. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Very Rev. Dean Mulligan for 
his services on behalf of the Association since its foundation. 

The Secretary-General was directed to increase membership as 
much as possible. 

On motion of Rev. John A. Conway, duly seconded and carried, 
it was left to the Finance Committee of the Executive Board, con- 
sisting of the President-General, Vice-President-General and 
Treasurer-General, to assign suitable compensation for services of 
the Secretary-General for the past and ensuing year. 

Very Rev. L. A. Delurey desired to know when the money in his 
hands should be turned over to the Association, and he was 
directed to make return by September 1, 1906. 

Rt. Rev. Monsignor O’Connell congratulated the members on all 
that had been accomplished and on the encouraging outlook. He 
saw no difficulty before the Association. The meeting adjourned. 

F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary-General. 





General Mertings of the Catholic Educational Association 


Proceedings. 


The third annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion was held in Cleveland, O., on Julv 10th, 11th and 12th. Pon- 
tifical Mass was celebrated at 9 o’clock on the opening day in St. 
John’s Cathedral, by Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, D. D., 
Bishop of Cleveland. At the conclusion of the Mass the Bishop 
. addressed the assembled delegates as follows: 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY BISHOP HORSTMANN. 

I give you all a cordial welcome. The work you have come to 
do is the greatest work that can be done for God’s honor and glory, 
and for the extension of His Kingdom here on earth. I have 
prayed during Mass to the Holy Ghost for a great outpouring, that 
the Holy Ghost would enlighten you that your work might be pro- 
ductive of great good; that whatsoever shall be done will be for the 
elevation, for the stimulation, for the inspiring of Catholic minds 
with the understanding of the necessity of the very highest educa- 
tion for our growing youth of this country, and that this might be 
the fruit of your deliberations. I can ask for nothing greater or 
nothing better. 

Come, Holy Spirit, and fill the hearts of all these delegates, let 
their souls be kindled by Divine Love; let what they do be some- 
thing practical, something that will lift the minds and show that 
what goes out from the Church is of prime necessity. 

Every one of our educational institutions, all the religious 
orders, all of the parochial schools, every educational influence must 
be brought together into harmonious and spiritual connection so 
that the country at large will realize that we have the highest kind 
of secular education in our parochial schools, and the highest kind 
of education in our colleges; that we can compete with every educa- 
tional institution in our country, even from a secular standpoint. 

Come, O Holy Ghost, and kindle in them the fire of thy Divine 
love. Send forth thy Spirit and they shall be regenerated. And 
we shall pray that thou shalt renew the face of the earth. 





PROCEEDINGS 


GENERAL SESSION. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10— 11 A. M. 


The first session of the Convention was held in the assembly 
room of the Catholic Club. Rt. Rev. Msgr. O’Connell opened the 
meeting with the following address : 


ADDRESS OF RT. REV. MONSIGNOR D. J. 0’CONNELL, D. D. 


Instructors of the Catholic Educational Institutions of the 
United States: 

We open here this morning the third annual convention of 
the Catholic Educational Association. I am glad to bid you 
welcome and to meet you all again, and to express the hope that 
the work of our convention will be* crowned with complete success. 

It is not necessary for me this morning, especially in the face of 
the amourt of earnest labor that awaits us, to spend many words 
upon congratulations or compliments. That this Association has 
grown immensely since the time of its foundation three years ago is 


a surprise to nobody, when we realize how important this gathering 
is in the matter it handles, and in the members of which it is com- 


posed. And when [I realize it, I find difficulty in imagining any 
gathering in the Catholic Church of the United States of America 
more important than this. 

After faith itself, there is no matter of greater importance that 
can be presented for our deliberation than the matter of Catholic 
education. We have a million or a million and a half of pupils in 
our schools, and we spend from twenty to twenty-five millions of 
dollars a year in our educational project. The fate and the for- 
tunes of thousands and tens of thousands of children are confided 
to our hands; and when I realize all that, I say that the matter 
presented for the deliberation of this Association is as important 
as any matter may be. We do not assemble here for compliments. 
The members of this convention represent the most important, the 
most serious, and the gravest side of the Catholic Church outside 
of the Episcopacy. 

Everything is favorable for the success of this Convention. 
Nothing has been omitted that could be done to give us welcome 
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and to make things agreeable for us; and that is not surprising in 
the City of Cleveland which has already made for itself a noble 
record in the matter of Catholic education. 

It is true, we do not meet here as a body of legislators. We 
can give no externa] sanction to our deliberations. We come here 
to deliberate, to find out the truth. We come here with earnestness 
and determination to improve our school system in every way we 
can. We come to give to our deliberations the sanction of con- 
viction, the sanction of persuasion, the sanction, I would say, of 
truth. 

I shall only remark further that everywhere I find it observed 
that the great success attending these conventions is due in great 
part to the manner in which their deliberations have been con- 
ducted, that is to say, with great thoroughness and with great 
courtesy. You did not shrink before the examination of any ques- 
tion whatever connected with our school system. You were deter- 
mined to face every question full and fair and search it to the core, 
and everything was conducted with a courtesy, a mutual eharity and 
forbearance that commanded the respect and admiration of all. 

Having said these few words, let us fall to our work as soon as 
possible, and the first will be the work of registration, which will 
be followed by the report of the Secretary. After that will be the 
division of this Association according to its three departments, which 
will be lodged in different rooms, Therefore, at the end of this 
meeting the members of the school department and all the dele- 
gates, all the Sisters and lay teachers, whom I am glad to see here, 
and to whom I extend a very warm welcome, are invited to remain 
in this hall, while the other departments are assigned to rooms 
in another part of the building. 

Next in order comes the report of the Executive Board, which 
the Secretary will now read. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


The Executive Board of this Association held a meeting last 
evening at the Hollenden House, and presents the following recom- 
mendations to the Association for consideration : 

First, we recommend that the present plan of organization 
which was adopted for one year, be continued for another year as 
the basis of organization. 
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Second, we recommend that the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion be empowered to appoint a Publication Committee, and that 
this committee be authorized to direct and instruct the Secretary to 
publish such matters as may be useful to promote the ends of 
this Association. ° 

Rey. Francis Cassttty — Rt. Rev. Chairman, I move that 
the resolutions brought in by the Executive Board and read by the 
Secretary, be referred to the various departments, and that the 
various departments make a report on these resolutions at the 
business session tomorrow. Seconded and carried. 

The report of the Treasurer-General was presented to the con- 
ference. 

On motion of Rev. L. S. Walsh, duly seconded and carried, the 
Chair appointed the following committee of three to audit the 
Treasurer’s report: Rev. J. F. Fenlon, Rey. L. A. Delurey, Rev. 
Walter J. Shanley. 

On motion, duly seconded and carried, that a Resolution Com- 
mittee be appointed consisting of three members of each depart- 
ment, the three committees to confer and present resolutions 
representing the sense of this convention, the Chairman ordered 
the respective departments to appoint such committees. 

THE PRESIDENT — We are assembled for a great work, and I 
hope under the blessing of God. Great was always the need of 
Catholic education in this country, never greater than today. High 
esteem was placed at one time on exclusively intellectual develop- 
ment. But intellectual development does not hold the first place 
in education today. We want something more than an educated 
man. We want an honest man. 

We have assembled here with the best heart, the best purpose, 
the greatest disinterestedness, animated by faith and by patriotism ; 
not to attack any one or anything. We are assembled to study as 
much as possible our own school system.. We of the Catholic 
Church are an old institution. We have educated the world. We 
formed Europe. We have systems of our own, systems that have 
been tried and are proved by experience, and therefore we need 
go to no man’s house to borrow. We recognize our own ancient 
system, we’are assembled to study it as closely as we can in all its 
details, and to adapt it as nearly as possible to modern times and 
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demands, taking into account all improvements and changes of the 
time today as’we of the Church took into account the improvements 
and changes of the time as Europe passed from barbarism to 
civilization, and we have the confidence that with our educational 
experience, with the vigor and force and the unity of the Church, 
the blessing of God and the commission of Christ, we will do work 
of great value not only to our educational system, but, as I believe, 
to the welfare of the whole country of the United States of America, 

With these parting words I dismiss you, hoping that you will 
spare no pains in criticism, in examination, but find out what is 
best, knowing that all will work together in utmost harmony and 
courtesy, and hoping that in the end we will find that truth which 
by itself will carry conviction to every mind. 

GENERAL SESSION. 
JULY 11, 8 P. M. 

The members of the Association met at 8 p. m. in the Catholic 
Club. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Horstmann opened the meeting with 
prayer. Rt. Rev. Monsignor D. J. O’Connell, D. D., presided, and 
read the following reply to a telegram sent on Tuesday to the 
Holy Father: 

The Holy Father returns thanks for the.sentiments of filial 
devotion manifested toward him by the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, and most lovingly imparts his blessing to it. 

CARDINAL Merry Det VAL. 

THE SECRETARY: The chairman of the Committee of Resolu- 
tions of the College Department has some rules relating to the 
reading of resolutions which he would like to present. 

Rev. F. Heiermann, 8. J.: We would like to offer the follow- 
ing as supplemental to the resolution on page 18 of the last annual 
report: 

First. That each department write and draft its own reso- 
lutions. 

Second. When any resolution of any department is rejected by 
the General Committee, this department has the right of appeal in 
tle general meeting. 

Third. Whenever any department presents, through its Presi- 
dent or Secretary, a motion sanctioned previously by a majority of 
that department to the General Association, such motions shall 
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always be in order. 

THe Prestpent — As we have not heard from the members of 
the other departments, I suppose the consideration of this report 
should be deferred until we receive the reports of the other com- 
mittees. For that reason I request all the members of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the different departments to please hold a 
meeting this evening immediately after the adjournment of this 
meeting in order to take these resolutions into consideration. 

The discussion on “Coordination and Cooperation in Catholic 
Education” was opened by Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. 8. C. 

Papers were read by Revs. F. Heiermann, S. J.; G. P. Jennings, 
Brother Mathias Leimkuhler, 8. M.; Revs. P. P. Keeley and James 
J. Conway, 8. J. 

The points of the discussion were announced by Rev. James A. 
Burns, C. 8. C. 

The President-General called on Rt. Rev. John P. Carroll, 
D. D., at the end of the discussion. The Rt. Rev. Bishop spoke as 
follows : 

I was in the College Conference in the beginning, as the Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor has just said, and I doubt whether I have gotten 
out of it. I don’t think you could keep me out. While I was 
President of St. Joseph’s College, I never omitted a Conference. 
This summer after giving several retreats in the Mississippi 
Valley, I thought I ought to go back to Helena to take up 
work that awaits me there; still, knowing that the Conference was 
to be held here this week, I could not resist the temptation to-come 
all the way to Cleveland, even if only to look in and listen to the 
discussions. I want to assure all the educators who are here that 
my heart is with the work of the schools more now than it ever 
was before, if possible. I have been very much pleased with the 
discussion that took place here this evening regarding cooperation 
and ‘coordination of our educational system. Father Burns said 
that it is cooperation we need more than coordination. I believe 
that from the very beginning of the College Conference there was 
a great deal of cooperation on the part of all the Catholic colleges 
throughout the land. But I doubt if there was-anybody who co- 
operated more in this great movement for the coordination and 
uplifting of Catholic education than Dr. Burns himself. He has 
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been a leader in this movement from the very beginning, and ey ry 
year as far as I remember, has insisted upon this point of working 
together, not only for the uniformity of the various courses stud ‘ed 
in our colleges and schools, but also in particular for cooperation 
of sympathy in the great work of Christian education in which we 
are all engaged. I want to say that the College Conferences have 
always been very interesting to me. I came to them not because 
I wanted to help in the work of the colleges so much, but because 
I wanted to secure information for myself. I felt that I was run- 
ning a college along certain traditional lines, or according to lines 
that had been given me by those round about me, but I did not 
know what the colleges in the outside world were doing; and 
therefore I came to the Conferences from the beginning, that | 
might get the information I thought I needed personally. I must 
say that for me personally, the College Conferences have been a 
very great benefit, and that I have learned very much from them. 
I want to say secondly, that I feel the college over which I presided 
has been very much benefited by my attendance at these Conferences 
because of the ideas received in the conference room and the meet- 
ing of my confreres engaged in the work of higher education. | 
feel that the college in Dubuque over which I presided, made great 
strides because I had attended these Conferences, and I feel that 
the progress it has made has been more rapid since the time this 
College Conference was started, than before. 

As regards the uniformity of our educational system, I feel that 
that has been brought about in a great degree by these Conferences. 
Many times Bishops would say to me, “What good are these Con- 
ferences?” I said, “Come and see. I did not know what good 
they were until I went there and learned.” I have heard it said, 
“What good are these Conferences? They don’t bring about any 
uniformity. There do not seem to be any results accruing from 
these meetings.” And I have said to these Bishops — and I know 
I can say it to them more forcibly and with more confidence now, 
that great results have been brought about by these Conferences. 
Any one who does not believe this statement, can look at the college 
catalogues of the country for the year 1889, and make a 


comparison with the catalogues of 1906, and he will see that a 
wonderful “uniformity has been braught about. That whereas 
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before that period there was the greatest discrepancy over the States, 
now there has been brought about almost an identity, and this great 
uniformity is the result of these Conferences. Uni- 
formity was not insisted » on, but our college men 
got together and discussed the various subjects 
that were put before them, and by unanimous agreement, they said 
it is better for us to go up a little higher and become more uniform. 
And without any authority from the outside, without any pressure 
brought to bear upon the different colleges throughout the country, 
uniformity has resulted in the courses of study, and this coordina- 
tion that Father Burns spoke about has been brought es in great 
measure by the College Conference. 

Of course, there are many improvements still to be desired. I 
would say to those who have taken part in the Conferences in the 
past, push ahead. Great things have been accomplished. I hope 
that the next time this Conference is held, some one will read a 
paper on what good the College Conference is doing and what, 
results it has brought about by these meetings year after year. We 
must forge ahead. There is more to be done. But we may derive 
consolation from the results that have already been attained. They 
are great, as we shall find by comparing the colleges of ten years ago 

I was glad to hear the Brother read the paper on the ten- 
dency of parochial schools to take up high school work, and 
to hear him, insist upon the fact that our people are anxious. for 
higher education. If we cannot have a large number of high 
schools, our parochial schools must take up this work. But in 
many places high schools are to be established. I was glad to hear 
the description of the magnificent high school in Providence, and 
[ shall try to emulate that in Helena, where I am starting a high 
school now. Last week Archbishop Glennon told me in St. Louis 
that he was trying to establish two high schools there in different 
parts of the city for the graduates from the various parochial 
schools. Wherever this can be done, it ought to be; and I believe 
with Father Jennings that wherever high schools are possible, the 
grammar schools ought not to interfere with their work and ought 
not to do their work, any more than the college should try to do 
the work of the parish school. I think our high schools ought to 


be differentiated from the grammar schools as much as possible, 
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but where it cannot be done the parochial .schools must take up ihe 
work of the high school, because the higher education is the demand 
of the hour, and if our children are not to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water all their lives long, they must be given the ad- 
vantages of higher education. 

I want to express my thanks to all. those who have stimulated 
this work. I congratulate them on what-they have done. I thank 
them for the kind words they have said of me, and the interest they 
have taken in my work, and I want them to feel that my heart is 
always, not only with the College Conference but with the High 
School Conference and the Grammar School Conference, and the 
Seminary and University Conference. I am glad that all these 
conferences have been united together in one grand.Catholie Edu- 
cational Association. God speed this work. It means much, not 
only for the cooperation and coordination, but for the elevation o} 
our educational system throughout the United States of America. 
(Applause. ) 

The meeting adjourned until 9 a. m., July 12th. 

GENERAL SESSION. 
THURSDAY, JULY 12, 9 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the Vice-President-General, 
who said: ; 

The purpose for’which this special business session of the Third 
Annual Convention of the Catholic Educational Association is 
‘ealled, is the election of officers for the ensuing year. The officers 
to be elected this morning are, the President General, the Vice- 
President General, and the Treasurer General. These are the 
general officers of the Educational Association, and we will proceed 
to elect them. now. Nominations are in order, first, for the office 
of President General. 

Rev. J. J. SCHNEIDER: I move that the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation be directed to cast one ballot for the re-election of the three 
officers now holding the respective positions of President General, 
Vice-President General and Treasurer General. (Seconded.) 

Rey. B. J. Muttican: The Treasurer General is not a candi- 
date. I wish to be free this year, and therefore I decline to accept 
the nomination. I thank you for the honor. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I must beg to make a similar statement with 
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regard to myself. Next year, it is very probable I will not be able 
to attend the sessions of the Educational Conference, so I think it 
will be better that some one else be proposed as Vice-President . 
General. 

Rev. W. J. SHANLEY: I move to amend the motion previously 
made that the Secretary General cast the ballot for Msgr. D. J. 
O’Connell for President General. Seconded, éarried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Monsignor O’Connell is elected as Presi- 
dent General of the Association. Nominations are now in order 
for the Vice-President General. 

Rev. F. Cassttty: I move that we nominate for the position 
of Vice-President General, Rev. James A. Burns. Seconded, 
carried. 

Tue CHatRMAN: Rev. James A. Burns is elected Vice-Presi- 
dent General of the Association. 

At this point Monsignor O’Connell assumed the Chair and said: 

Monsignor O’CoNNELL: I beg to thank you very sincerely 
for the honor you have done me in electing me for the third time to 
the responsible position of President of this Association. While I 
appreciate it, I also know very well that the choice was made, not 
on account of any personal considerations toward myself, but more 
on account of the office which for the time being I hold. At the 
same time I sincerely renew my appreciation and pledge you to 
discharge to the best of my ability the duties incumbent on this 
office. I shall do everything that in me lies to promote the 
interests of this Association and to further the ends for which it . 
is instituted. 

Nominations are in order for Treasurer General. 

Rev. E. R. Dyer: I move that the Secretary cast a ballot for 
Rev. F. T. Moran for Treasurer General of this Association. Ap- 
plause. Seconded. 

The motion was carried and the Secretary cast the ballot for 
Father Moran for Treasurer General, who was declared elected. 

The following communication from the Secretary of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society was read for the information 
of all departments. 

Rev. Francis W. Howarp, Columbus, Ohio: 
We beg to direct your attention to an essay contest advertised 
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by the Catholic Church Extension Society. We enclose slips 
concerning the same. You will be conferring a very great favor 
-upon us by bringing this matter formally before the assemble: 
educators of the country. May we rely on your good will in this 
matter? Kindly favor us with a reply. 
hated Yours in Christ, 
E. P. Granam, Secretary. 
THE PRESIDENT: We now stand adjourned until noon. 


GENERAL SESSION. 
THURSDAY, JULY 12, 12 M. 

Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., presided at the meeting. The 
Secretaries of the departments were called on to report the action 
taken in regard to the recommendations of the Executive Board, 
viz: That the present plan of organization be adopted for the 
ensuing year, and that the Executive Board be authorized to ap- 
point a Publication Committee which would be empowered to in- 
struct and direct the Secretary to publish such matter as may be 
useful to further the ends of the Association. 

The Secretary of the School Department reported that both 
resolutions had been approved by the School Department. 


The Secretary of the Seminary Department reported that both 
resolutions had been approved by the Seminary Department. 

Rev. T. A. Thornton moved that the two recommendations, for 
the continuance for one year of the present plan of organization, 


and for the appointment of a Publication Committee be aici by 
the Association. The motion was seconded. 

Rev. Joun A. Conway: It seems to me the second recom- 
mendation is indefinite. I suggest that a sentence be added to 
the recommendation, that the Committee be empowered to publish 
anything that will be directly for the interests of the Association. 

The motion to adopt the two recommendations of the Executive 
Board was carried. 

The President General called for the reading of resolutions. 

The following resolutions were presented from the College 
Department : 

First. That each department has the right to draft its own 
resolutions. 

Second. If any resolution of any department is rejected by 
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the General Committee on Resolutions, this department has the 
right of appeal in the general meeting. 

Third. That if any department presents, through its Presi- 
dent or Secretary, a motion sanctioned previously by a majority of 
the department, to the Association, such a motion shall always be 
in order. 

The Chairman of the General Committee on Resolutions, Rev. 
T. A. Thornton, read the resolutions presented by the Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

Fully convinced that religion is the only support of morality, 
as the Father of our Country has declared, and that religion, 
morality and knowledge are necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, the Catholic Educational Association assem- 
bled in its Third Annual Meeting emphatically and unanimously 
reaffirms its principles that without religion there can be no sub- 
stantial prosperity or healthy national life. We feel that in all 
our educational efforts we safeguard and carry out these immortal 
principles, without which no government can long subsist; and 
that all fair-minded American people, without distinction of creed 
or race, cannot help observing and acknowledging the great work 
of education which is carried on by the Catholic Church in the 
United States by the parochial schools, the Catholic colleges’ and 
academies, and universities. Far from being a hindrance to the 
State we are convinced that by our system of religious education 
we support the principles of authority and obedience, charity and 
justice, which are the mainstay of social order and public welfare. 
We consider it therefore to the interest and advantage of the State 
to foster and encourage every influence that tends to inculcate these 
lasting principles in a system of schools which lugically holds that 
there can be no complete. education without morality, and no 
morality without religion; and that therefore our schools must be 
religious. Any legislation that would hinder voluntary educa- 
tional work must be looked upon as unwise and adverse to the 
spirit of American liberty. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, that a vote of thanks be given to the Rt. Rev. Ignatius 
F. Horstmann, Bishop of Cleveland, for the cordial welcome and 
encouragement given to this Association. ls 

Resolved, that we express our highest appreciation to Rt. Rey. 
J. P. Carroll, Bishop of Helena, Mont., for his presence at the 
meetings of the Catholic Educational Association. 

Resolved, that we also express our gratitude to Rev. Francis I’ 
Moran, Rev. Patrick Farrell, and the other members of the local 
committee, for the facilities offered the Association to carry on 
its work. : 

Resolved, that we express our appreciation for the faithful 
attendance at thése meetings of the zealous teachers of the diocese 
of Cleveland. 

Resolved, that we express our gratification at the insistence 
which has been recently made by the Propaganda and the Board 
of Archbishops to secure the observance ‘of the provisions of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore regarding the four years’ 
course of theology in seminaries, and that we pledge ourselves to 
assist in carrying it out. 

Resolved, that as the Catholic University of America offers 
exceptional facilities for post-graduate studies, we recommend that 
theological students be encouraged to avail themselves of such 
advantages. 

Resolved, that the Catholic Educational Association, realizing 
that in unity there is strength, feels that the great aim of our 
work can be obtained only by organization, and it welcomes the 
hearty cooperation and cordial mutual support of parish schools, 
academies, high schools, colleges and universities; and is convinced 
that while the lines of demarcation of the several educational 
departments should be well observed, the promotion of the good 
cause in one department will prove beneficial for all the other 
divisions. 

Resolved, that we extend the sympathy of the Catholic Educa- 
tional body of the United States to the Catholics of England on 
the gallant fight they are making for freedom of conscience in 
education, and offer them our sincere wishes and pledge our prayers 
for the success of their momentous cause. 
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Resolved, that we call the attention of laymen to the financial 
needs of higher Catholic education. 

Resolved that we call the attention of parents to the advan- 
tages of higher education for their sons and daughters in Catholic 
institutions. In the race for wealth we should remember that true 
culture and knowledge are the real basis of a people’s prosperity. 
It is the sense of the Catholic Educational: Association that 
religious education is not only necessary for the children during 
their elementary course of studies, and until the time of their 
First Holy Communion, but that a religious atmosphere and reli- 
gious influence are even more indispensable during the impression- 
able transition period of their lives ranging from the thirteenth to 
the twentieth year. 

Resolved, that in keeping with the advice and practice of en- 
lightened educators in prominent universities we recommend that 
young men who intend to study for the professions, enter upon 
these professional studies only after they shall have obtained the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, or an equivalent degree in a Catholic 
College. 

Resolved, that we deplore that in the past not so much attention 
has been paid to the higher education of our boys, as to that of 
the girls; and we entreat the pastors, teachers and parents to help 
the colleges to bring the possibilities and opportunities of a higher 
Catholic education within the reach of all able and promising 
young men. 

Resolved, that we wish to point out to Catholic laymen the 
excellent opportunities of promoting the welfare of the Church 
and of the Catholic laity at large by contributing endowments, 
bequests, scholarships and similar aids toward our Catholic higher 
institutions of education. 


Resolved, that the representatives of the College Department 
note with pleasure the increased interest and efficiency everywhere 
apparent in the parish schools, and they regard this as a guaranty 
of the greatest success of the Catholic colleges in the future. 

Resolved, that we hail with joy the increase of Catholic parish 
schools throughout ‘the country, and the sacrifices made by Cath- 
olics for the support of schools in which over a million of children 
are educated at an annual saving to the State of twenty-five million 
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dollars. 

Resolved, that the increased study of pedagogy on the part 
of the teachers of the parochial schools is an evidence of greater 
interest and superior work on the part of the teaching body. 

Resolved, that we recognize with gratification the increased 
interest manifested by the teachers of the parochial schools in the 
teaching of Christian Doctrine, Bible History, and Church History. 
During the current year many mene, advocating the necessity 
of religion in education have come from non-Catholic educators, 
who deplore the results of a system which has eliminated religion 
from education. ~ 

Resolved, that the Convention suggest improved text books on 
Bible History and Church History which in matter, illustration, 
eommentary and glossary will compare favorably with editions 
issued by publishers in Europe. 

Resolved, that the Convention recommend a wider study of 
Bible History and especially of the New T’setament in our schools. 

Resolved, that we approve the system of the pastor as director 
of the parish school, together with a principal whose duty it is to 
regulate, unify and supervise the work of the grades. 

Resolved, that the Conference of Schools desires to express its 
pleasure over the fact that in addition to the Diocesan School 
Boards, diocesan superintendents of parish schools have been and 
are being appointed in many of the dioceses with happy results. 
We believe that the extension of this movement will result in great 
good in the important work of organizing, and in increasing the 
efficiency of our schools. 

The resolutions presented by the College Department were con- 
sidered and resolutions Nos. 1 and 2 were adopted. After a gen- 
eral discussion of the third resolution, it was decided to lay the 
resolution over till the next meeting and refer it to the next 
General Conference Committee on Resolutions. Ayes 47, nays 26. 

It was moved and seconded that the resolutions presented by 
the Chairman of the General Committee be adopted. An extended 
debate ensued as to the adoption of the following resolution, which 
was also proposed by the committee: 

Resolved, that noting the steadily increasing tendency of Cath- 
olic parochial schools to take up high school work in response to 
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the great demand for secondary education under Catholic auspices, 
this Association urges upon all who are interested in the develop- 
ment of Catholic education, the encouragement of the movement 
for the establishment of strong, well-graded, thoroughly equipped 
and efficient Catholic High Schools. 

The Association finally decided to omit this resolution and all 


the other resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
The selection of the time and place for the next annual meeting 


was left to the Executive Board of the Association. 

THE PresIpENT: We have gone into this work with heart and 
soul and earnestness, having nothing before our minds but the 
glory of God and the good of souls. We have discussed our ques- 
tions with earnestness and thoroughness and brotherly courtesy. 
We have intensified our interest in Catholic education. We have a 
better hold of the subject. We know more about our system, our 
schools, their excellences and their defects. We have come 
together, and by our discussions have cleared the atmosphere, and 
we are approaching a better understanding and a uniformity of 
opinion. We expect discussions. We expect divisions. It is out 
of these discussions that light and harmony will come. No one 
need be surprised or disappointed if no laws are passed by this 
body. We have not the: power of making laws. We do not desire 
it. That belongs to the hierarchy. Our discussion show how 
difficult it is to make a law in the matter of education. Moreover, 
as far as my experience goes, [ am not acquainted with any educa- 
tional association that ever assembled for the purpose of. passing 
laws. ‘Take the American Association of Universities, composed, no 
doubt, of as able and influential men as we have in the educational 
world; and they meet as we do, to deliberate, to discuss, to find out 
what is best, and to leave to each member to apply what he pleases 
according to his best judgment. We do much when we lay before 
your minds all the facts in the case, when we present the ideal or a 
standard, and leave it to the judgment and prudence of each edu- 
cator to apply them as he knows best, in -his own local circum- 
stances. We are assembled here in a magnificent edifice, we are 


here assembled in the diocese of Cleveland by the cordial invita- 
tion of its zealous and pious Bishop. We are here in the presence 
of that Bishop who not only invited us and has extended his hospi- 
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tality, but who likewise by his presence and participation, has fur- 
nished inspiration to the transactions and deliberations of this 
body. Therefore, not only do we return him thanks for this co- 
operation and encouragement, but we request him most sincerely to 
close these deliberations, to close this Convention with a few 
remarks and his Apostolic blessing. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop HorstMann: My remarks will be short. | 
have attended the different sessions of this Conference. The first 
day I gave to the schools, the second to the colleges, and the third 
to the seminaries. 

The work done was an edification to me, and I assure you very 
instructive. I trust great good will come out of these meetings; 
that the enthusiasm that has been shown by the attendance of dele- 
gates from all parts of the United States will be fruitful. I trust 
they will carry away with them from Cleveland pleasant recollec- 
tions not only of what they have seen and heard, but of the city 
and of our educational system here in this diocese of Cleveland. 
We have always boasted of it, but I take no credit whatsoever to 
myself. I do thank God that the Bishops who preceded me were 
men who realized that Catholic education was the only foundation 
for the future prosperity of the diocese. Bishop Gilmour, who 
may be called. the Father of Parochial Schools of. the diocese of 
Cleveland, must rejoice at seeing the work that was begun by 
him and which has always met with the earnest, zealous cooper- 
ation on part of all his clergy, extend itself as it has in the last 
forty years. We return thanks to Almighty God, therefore, for all 
that has been done through these sessions for His greater honor 
and glory, and I am sure for the spiritual and temporal welfare not 
only of our Catholics, but also of the non-Catholics of the United 
States. We will offer, therefore, our little prayer of thanksgiving 
to God and to His Blessed Mother, for what has been done during 
these three days, and at the end of it I will give my Bishop’s 
blessing to you, which I give from my heart. And ‘then we will 
all sing in closing, “Holy God, we praise Thy name.” 

After prayer, the Bishop gave his blessing. The hymn, “Holy 


God, we praise Thy name,” was sung and the third annual meeting 
of the Catholic Educational Association came to a close, 
; F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 
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Banquet to Visiting Delegates. 


At the conclusion of the sessions of the Catholic Educational 
Association the members were the guests of the Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
Cleveland, at a banquet given in the hall of Our Lady of Lourdes 
Academy, on Franklin avenue. Addresses were made by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Horstmann, Monsignor D. J. O’Connell, Revs. Louis 8. 
Walsh, and F. T. Moran, Walter George Smith, Esq., and others. 


Merting of the Cearhers of the Parish Schouls 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 


of the teachers of the diocese of Cleveland at the Catholic Club. 
About three hundred teachers were present, and listened to a lecture 
on “Methods,” by Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., of the Catholic 
University of America. The teachers had the opportunity of 
presenting questions, at the end of the lecture, and an excellent 
discussion followed. 

On Wednesday afternoon at 3:30, there was a second meeting 
of the teachers of the parish schools, and a lecture was delivered by 
Rev. T. E. Shields, Ph. D., of the Catholic University of America. 
He spoke on “Imitation”. A general discussion followed, in which 
many of the teachers took part. 


Meeting of the Bioresan Superintendents of Catholic 
Parish Schools. 


At the Hollenden House on Tuesday evening, there was an 
informal meeting of diocesan school superintendents. ‘There was 
no program prepared, but there was a general discussion of many 
phases of diocesan school organization. All present felt that 
there should be suitable study and -discussion of the various 
points connected with the diocesan organization of parish 
schools and the problems and methods of supervision for our schools. 
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The necessity for adequate and uniform supervision of school work 
in a diocese has become urgent, and the movement is growing over 
the country. It was the desire of the members that steps should 
be taken to prepare a program for a more thorough study and <is- 
cussion of some of the problems of organization at the next annual 


meeting. 


Financial Report of Catholic Educational Association. 


The following itemized statement shows the money that has 
been received by the secretary general and turned over to the 
treasurer general of the association: 
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Caordination and Cooperation in Catholic 
Educational Wark. 


Papers Read at a General Meeting of the Catholic 
Educational Association, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 11, 1906. 


Points of Discussion, 


VERY REV. JAMES A. BURNS, C. S. C., PRESIDENT OF HOLY CROSS 
COLLEGE, BROOKLAND, D. C. 

The subjects to be discussed this evening deal with a feature of 
Catholic education which has, up to the present, received but little 
attention from Catholic educators, although it is manifestly of 
vital importance. Catholic college men have been busy with the 
problems of the college. Catholic school men and women have 
been giving all their time to questions that concern the school. 
The seminaries have kept strictly to their own field. These three 
orders of establishments have grown up practically independent of 
each other, and although there exists a certain underlying unity of 
purpose in their work, there exists no practical working relationship 
between them today, save only what results from their meeting in 
joint conferences under the auspices of this association once a 
year. 

The situation, while it is the result of circumstances rather than 
choice, and while it might be said to have been almost inevitable 
up to the present at least, is not one to be contemplated with in- 
difference, still less with satisfaction. It goes without saying that 
there must be unity in our educational work, But how much unity 
shall we have? We have a common principle at bottom, and there 
is over us all the protecting aegis of the authority of the Church. 
Is anything more than this in the way of unity needed? It must 
be remembered that purpose and princjple are things that belong 
to the ideal order, the order of ideas. They mean much or little 
according to the extent to which they are lived up to and put in 
practice. In the matter of educational unity, community of funda- 
mental purpose and principle will be of value according as it is 
worked out into coordinate institutional forms, and given effective 
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expression by. a practical spirit. of. cooperation in carrying on 
educational work. 

Let us take an illustration. Suppose we have three or four 

elementary schools in a town or in a section of a large city; and 
suppose each of these schools, besides an elementary course of 
eight grades, is carrying on a high school course, more or less 
complete. Here we havea manifest waste of energy, due to a 
lack of coordination in educational work. Combined, these three 
or four high school departments would be able to form one strong 
central high school, with a fair number of pupils, and a good strong 
corps of teachers competent for their work. Separate, independent, 
and perhaps more or less rivals, they are necessarily weak and 
inefficient, the number of pupils in each being small, the grading 
imperfect, the teachers in insufficient number, and too hampered 
by the burden of the lower classes to do good high school work. 
Yet this condition is one which is only too commonly found. 

Let us take another illustration. In reading over the report 
of the proceedings of this Association last year, when I came to 
the discussion in the College Conference on the attendance of 
Catholic students at non-Catholic colleges, I was struck by the 
remarks made by two of the most distinguished members of this 
body, two men who are at the head of important Catholic institu- 
tions. ‘The question was, why do so many Catholic students go to 
non-Catholic colleges? A number of reasons were suggested and 
discussed. In giving the results of their study of the problem, 
the two men [ have referred to assigned as one of the principal 
causes, the fact that some of our own people, some who might 
naturally be expected to be the most strenuous advocates of the 
claims of Catholic institutions ‘of every kind, not only do nothing 
to encourage Catholic boys going to Catholic colleges, but positively 
discourage their going there. That was the testimony of these 
two experienced and conservative Catholic educators. It seems 
almost incredible. It is a most astonishing thing, if it is true. 
Yet it seems to be true that some of our own people, men who 
advocate the parochial schools, who labor valiantly to build them 
up and support them and regard them as of vital importance for 
the proper Christian bringing up of our Catholic youth, do not 
believe much, if they believe at all, in the Catholic college, and 
have little if any practical sympathy with its work and well-being. 
And yet these men share with Catholic college educators the 
fundamental religious principles upon which Catholic college 
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education is based. Here, then, is a case of lack of cooperation; 
agreement. upon fundamental principles, but with a lamentable 
lack of cooperative effort in carrying the principles into practice. 

No, unity of principle and purpose is not enough. There 
must be an effective working unity as well. We do not want, in 
our educational system, the hard and fast, fixed, mechanical unity 


. of the machine. That is an extreme to be avoided. Education is 








a vital process, and educational unity must be of the vital order. 
An educational system presupposes various elements or parts; it 
presupposes a certain individuality and independence of the var- 
ious elements or parts. Each has a function of its own to per- 
form, and each must be able to function of itself. But, on the 
other hand, if there is to be anything like a living, organic unity, 
all the elements or parts must be capable, through coordinate 
arrangement, of functioning in common; all must cooperate in 
the attainment of the common end. There must be coordination 
among the various classes of our educational institutions, if we 
are to avoid waste and inefficiency; and there must be hearty 
cooperation among Catholic educators, and all men who are 
interested in Catholic education, all along the line of Catholic 
educational effort, if we are to achieve results commensurate with 
the efforts we are making, the sacrifices that are being made, and 
the opportunities that are within our grasp. 

As I look at it, the prospects were never so bright as they are 
at present. Catholic education in the United States represents 
a development of 250 years. It is a development that has been 
brought about step by step, at the cost of much self-sacrifice, and 
in the face of tremendous odds. It is a development in which, at 
every step, practically the whole Catholic body in the United 
States has taken part. If history teaches us anything certain, it 
is that a movement of this kind is bound to go on, and that the 
difficulties overcome in the past may be taken as a measure of its 
power of development for the future. Catholics are under a heavy 
financial burden, it is said, in the matter of the parochial schools. 
Yet it is perhaps in the matter of parochial schools that we have 


made the most progress and have succeeded most effectively in 
rivalling non-Catholic education. If Cathelics have had to make 
heavy sacrifices in support of their schools, their schools have, in 
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consequence, been free from abuses which state-supported schoois 
are liable to — abuses which are admittedly such a terrible draw- 
back to the efficiency of the public schools. 

The Catholic college, too, has its burdens. One that is mosi 
frequently pointed to is the lack of endowments. Yet, if there is 
anything the matter with the Catholic college, I do not believe 
the root-trouble is this. The Catholic college has its faculty of 
devoted teachers, most of whom ‘teach without salary. «Its support 
comes from the tuition fees of its students. But if you study the 
statements of the treasurers of the gréat non-Catholic colleges, 
you will see that notwithstanding their millions of endowments, 
there is not-one of them which is not more dependent upon student 
fees than: almost any one of our Catholic colleges. There is not 
one of them in which a falling off of student attendance would not 
amount to a matter of greater financial difficulty than would a 
corresponding decrease in a Catholic college. 

The members of this Association have been studying the prob- 
lems of Catholic education now for a number of years — they have 
been’ studying the problems of the school, the college, and the 
seminary, as well as those connected with their mutual relation- 
ships. The more these problems have been studied, it appears to 
me, the more it has come to be seen that the remedies for many 
of the difficulties we have to deal with lie in the attainment of a 
greater practical unity among ourselves. The resolution formally 
adopted by this Association last year, on the importance and neces- 
sity of Catholic high schools, affords an evidence ofthis. ‘The 
question of high schools had been a subject of debate and discus- 
sion before the Association for at least half a dozen years. It was 
pointed out that there was a gap between the Catholic school and 
the Catholic college, and it became more and more evident as the 
discussion went on, year after year, that this gap constituted a 
fatal defect in our system of education in this country — that it 
was a source of weakness to the parochial school and a still more 
serious source of loss to the college. It was a problem involving 
the coordination of the work of the parochial school with the work 
of the college. The Association has recognized the need. It has 
pointed out the remedy. It is true that long before this action 
of the Association, the heed was widely recognized, and the dif- 
ficulty was, to some extent, being practically met. For the last 
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twenty-five years especially, Catholic high schools have been spring- 
ing up all over the country, and the movement for the establish- 
ment of a distinct class of schools to meet the demand of our 
people for secondary education has been gaining headway right 
along. Nevertheless, the action of this Association will have a 
very stimulating effect. It will result in a wider and more gen- 
eral recognition of the need, and it will render more easy the 
adjustment of the position of this growing system of Catholic 
high schools in our general educational scheme. 

So it is with the series of questions that have been marked out 
for discussion here this evening. They represent the general 
conviction which, I think I may say, obtains among Catholic 
educators now, that the great need, now and for the future, is a 
closer union among ourselves, a more orderly and effective arrange- 
ment of the forces at our command, a broader, a finer, a more 
generous spirit of cooperation in respect to Catholic educational 
work, whatsoever its kind, or whosoever be those that are doing it. 
The topics that have been marked out for discussion all have to do 
with this matter of unification. They represent problems that 
are pressing for solution. They point out lines of activity and 
growth for the school, high school, college and university which 
will necessarily bring all these institutions into closer touch with 
each other, as well as with the great body of the Catholic public, 
and increase correspondingly the strength and effectiveness of each 
of these classes of institutions. The parish — which means the 
pastor very largely, I suppose — what it can do for the college, 
with the correlative question as to what the college can and ought 
to do for that which is of most vital concern to pastor and parish, 
the parish school; the Catholic high school — its place in the gen- 
eral scheme of Catholic education, its relation to the parochial 
school on the one hand and to the college on the other; the 
Catholic college and university, its need, its importance, its in- 
fluence, in relation to the whole Catholic body — these are the 
subjects which, under the general theme of coordination and co- 
operation, we have come here to talk about this evening. The 
discussion will have accomplished much, if it but result in awaken- 
ing general interest on the part of Catholics in these subjects, and 


provide matter for future reflection and further discussion on 
the part of Catholic educators. 





What ran the Pariah do for the Catholic College ? 


REV. F. HEIERMAN, S. J., PRESIDENT OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 

No one can attempt to answer this important question without 
most gratefully acknowledging the many and continued services 
which the parish through the parish school by its zealous pastors 
and self-sacrificing teachers have rendered to Church and society 
and especially to the Catholic college. For, the parish is the 
foundation of the Catholic college, the natural nursery and feeder 
for the Catholic college. 

By the Catholic college, employing the term as it is usually 
understood among the Catholics in America, I mean an institution 
as it really exists in America. In the restricted American mean- 
ing, the college is an institution which supposes for entrance some- 
thing like a four years’ course above, or in advance of the elemen- 
tary school. This department intervening between the elementary 
school and college is often called the preparatory or fitting school, 
i. e., preparing or fitting for college. This American college 
generally covers a course of four years of studies, called the Fresh- 
man, Sophomore, Junior and Senior years. The tendency of 
reducing these four years to three or of at least allowing promising 
students to do the required work in three years is endorsed by 
prominent educators. The work of the college course is rewarded 
by the time-honored distinction of Bachelor of Arts, and this 
degree is the lowest species of what can really be called graduation. 
It is to be deplored that of late years the American college has 
been more and more absorbed by the university and that by obliter- 
ating the natural boundary lines between the several divisions, the 
entire educational system in America has become chaotic in the 
extreme. The public high school is called the people’s college, the 
university is often protean in shape; and there is besides the 
outspoken tendency and practice “to articulate the high school 
directly with the university,” thus cutting off that department of 
education, that is the college proper, which more than any other 
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has produced cultured men of character and intellectual ability in 
the past. In fact, so great have been the encroachments of the pro- 
fessional schools and universities upon the college that the so- 
called college seems at times to be doomed to extinction. This 
possible extinction of the American college would be “a national 
calamity.” So says Henry F. Osborn in the June number of 
the Educational Review (p. 59). y : 

In our Catholic terminology we call a college any institution 
(generally an institution for boys only) that teaches branches 
which are above the elementary, but in such a combination and 
extension that the high school course, often classical, at times also 
English or scientific, corresponding to the secondary grade, is 
given in the same institution together with those higher branches 
‘ which correspond to the college in the American sense of the word. 
Whilst many American coileges have no preparatory or high school 
department (in Ohio almost all the 35 private colleges have pre- 
paratory departments) the Catholic college, as a rule, is not with- 
out its preparatory department, and in many cases counts the 
larger number of students in the lower or so-called academic or 
secondary departments. For some years past the Catholic colleges 
have strongly emphasized the difference between the academic and 
collegiate department and in some few instances have separated 
the two departments locally. 

These preliminary remarks seem to be very essential if we 
want to discuss the natural interrelation and cooperation between 
the parish school and the Catholic college. To overlook the ap- 
parent discrepancy between the American college in the strict sense 
of the word and what we Catholics generally designate by Catholic 
college, might give rise to serious misunderstandings. 

The object of this paper and of our deliberations evidently is 
the discussion as to how our system of Catholic education may be 
perfected. System implies division of labor and articulation; it 
means a differentiation of parts and organs and functions for the 
benefit of the entire body, just as in the human body various organs 
whilst. destined for particular purposes are united harmoniously 
into a system for the benefit of the individual. 

Supposing these necessary explanations we address ourselves 
to the question, “What can the Parish do for the Catholic Col- 
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lege?” With due deference to the opinion of others more learne( 
and experienced than the speaker, I beg to offer the following 
suggestions for your kind consideration. 

First. The parish school, in large parishes especially,’ shou! 
be well graded. The course of studiés should be very well con- 
sidered in all the different branches, leading on the pupil step 
by. step, each grade representing a well-defined growth like tlie 
annual rings of the tree or like the story of a building. A mini- 
mum proficiency must be demanded from any pupil who passes 
the curriculum of the elementary school. In many schools this 
curriculum as far as the secular branches are concerned, corresponds 
to the elementary public school. Whilst in the State of New York 
the elementary school covers a space of nine years or nine grades, in 
Ohio and in many other States it covers eight grades in so many 
years. Eight years ought to be sufficient; in fact, compared with 
the elementary schools in other countries, this time appears to be 
superabundant, and it is generally conceded that if it were not for 
teaching English, spelling and denominate numbers, this period 
of eight years could be reduced considerably. I know of one 
school in which during the seventh and eighth years, shorthand, 
bookkeeping ‘and typewriting were taught quite efficiently, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that the pupils learned besides Eng- 
lish the German language. If the parish school finishes this 
program of what is generally included in the elementary school, 
then the Catholic college in its lowest year of the secondary depart- 
ment can begin where the parish left off. 

Second. Adverting to Catholic colleges as institutions in 
which there are boys who have the ability and desire to be perfected 
in their scholastic training, it appears highly advisable and even 
necessary that the higher grades of boys, especially in large schools, 
be separated from the girls and be conducted by men. This is 
acknowledged on all sides and borne out by the regulations of the 
Church discountenancing the practice that boys be taught by 
Sisters, after a certain age. When entering the Catholic college 
the boys will be under the direction of men and the earlier 
after the years of childhood the manly character of the boy is 
developed the better it is for the boy. Far be it from me to deny 
that many boys have been well prepared by our excellent Sisters, 
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but it is plain that the Church acted wisely in making these regula- 
tions. By observing the spirit of the Church we shall assist in 
bringing about the much-needed change in the public schools of 
substituting men for women teachers. 

Third. In the light of the above exposition of articulation it 
would seem important that after the elementary education has 
been finished the secondary should be commenced or allowed to be 
commenced at once in the Catholic college, at least in places in 
which a Catholic college exists. But this would mean also that 
the Catholic college, especially in day schools, would not duplicate 
the work of the parish school grades. Such a line of demarcation 
would promote the healthful condition of both departments. 
Rivalry between college and parish school would not be between 
lower college classes which belong to the parish, nor in higher 
parochial classes which belong to the next higher division. The 
college in laying down a reasonable standard of admission would 
stimulate the parish school to have the pupils measure up to these 
requirements. 

Fourth. It is the task of the parish school to imbue the young 
hearts with such a love for the Church, such an esteem for Catholic 
ideals that the children may long for no other higher education 
above the parochial except in a Catholic atmosphere. We are fully 
aware how much the Catholic body would be strengthened in num- 
bers as well as in the zealous practice of their faith if we could get 
all the Catholics who at present attend non-Catholic secondary 
schools back into our Catholic colleges. If we look for the cause 


of our leakage, let us not shut our eyes here. There are parents 
who act on the principle that the children need the religious in- 


fluence of the parish school until they make their first Holy Com- 
munion or until they finish the elementary school. These same 
parents, however, entertain the erroneous notion that their chil- 
dren after that period can safely brave the indifferentism and 
manifest dangers in non-Catholic secondary schools and colleges. 
This is a great fallacy. The impressionable age from the 13th 
to the 20th year, during which the most vehement passions assert 
themselves and questions on religious matters are discussed, needs 
more than any other period the strengthening influence of the 
Catholic school. You probably know examples, as I know examples, 
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which illustrate this point, of children who have been so deeply 
impressed in the parish school with the momentous importance of 
the truths of our religion, that a Catholic instinct had been en- 
gendered in their hearts to such an extent that they refused to go 
to any other but a Catholic school. 

*See Statutes of the Diocese of Cleveland, No. 160. 

Fifth. When the pastors and teachers have succeeded in fos- 
tering such a spirit in their children, they have really become 
triumphant promoters of the Catholic cause and it will be easy 
for them to hold up before their people and pupils the ideals of 
the Catholic college. It will be readily understood that this ideal 
is not money which the parents might intend to coin, as it were, 
out of their boys, nor social standing, not comfort or reputation, 
but above all and in the first place the Kingdom of God and His 
justice. And if this Kingdom of God is sought sincerely in the 
first place, the promise of the Lord will also be fulfilled: “All 
these things shall be added unto you.” (Matt. 6, 33.) Whilst the 
Catholic college will have to consider all just claims of modern 
demands without allowing itself to be the victim of fads and 
fancies, of new-fangled methods and branches, the parish, i. e., the 
pastors, teachers, parents, brothers and sisters, will point to the 
Catholic secondary school and college as the natural goal for those 
pupils who evince an aptitude for higher studies. This absolute 
necessity of religious influence in the secondary and college depart- 
ments ought to be advocated until a sound public opinion is 
formed. The movement of the Religious Education Association, 
founded some years ago, which endeavors continually to keep 
before the public its purpose “to impress the educational forces 
with the religious ideal and the religious forces with the educa- 
tional ideals,” would serve us as a powerful argument. That this 
religious ideal must be denominational, and that for us it must be 
thoroughly Catholic is self-evident. The so-called undenomina- 
tional man has long ago been sarcastically ridiculed by no less a 
man that Mr. Gladstone. He says: 

“Economic man of political economy was taken as the unit of 
society for the purpose of legislation and mankind was promised 
universal happiness as the result of the unfettered action of such 
a being. When a religious difficulty cropped up about education, 
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legislation cautiously vroceeded to invent another ideal being, the 
undenominational man. He was constructed on the same prin- 
ciples as the economic man. The economic man was a machine 
for money-getting, carefully divested of every humian attribute, 
therefore calculable at every turn. The undenominational man 
had for his subject-matter religion and therefore could not be 
entirely human, but he was obtained by cutting out of his opinion 
everything that any one else objected to. I should like to ask 
members of Parliament whether after an election, they proceed to 
constitute for themselves an ideal citizen by eliminating every 
point on which they believe their constituents to differ in opinion.” 

Month, February, 1902, p. 216. 

What the so-called moral training or ethical culture means we 
can readily imagine. One glance at an article written by James Oli- 
phant of London, (possibly with reference to the English -situ- 
ation) in the June number of the International Journal of Ethics, 
(pp. 408 and 412) will reveal the hollowness of that panacea. 
Says Oliphant: “Teach the children sympathy; the Golden Rule 
has superseded the law and the prophets.” In season and out of 
season then we ought to insist on this, that there is no true educa- 
true religion except the Catholic religion, and that therefore our 
tion except it include morality, no morality except in religion, no 
school systems must be thorough] Catholic in all its divisions. 

Sixth. Bearing this in mind it will not be difficult to coun- 
teract some other erroneous views which are often spread among 
Catholics, views which sometimes undermine the confidence of our 
Catholic people in the Catholic colleges. On comparing Catholic 
institutions with public high schools or other non-Catholic institu- 
tions the Catholic is often actuated by an undue admiration for 
the non-Catholic system. Costly buildings, an army of salaried 
teachers, equipments which are beyond the financial capability of. 
the Catholic body, frills and fads which always make an impression 
on superficial minds, help to make the Catholics -believe that their 
own schools can not stand comparison with those of the other 
system. Let it come to the test and I feel confident that the public 
will be soon assured — as the public has been fully assured of this 
fact here in this city of Cleveland — that the children educated in 
the Catholic schools have obtained all the secular knowledgé they 
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could have obtained in the non-Catholic: schools and_ that 
above all they have grown in the love and service of God and have 
been enriched in supernatural graces’ and have- thus secured the 
final end of all education. 

Seventh. It would be, moreover, very advisable to counteract 
among other prejudices especially the silly prejudice which as- 
sumes that the ancient languages are of no account for the future 
successful career of the young man. The non-Catholic body 
seems to act more wisely. I need but point to the Classical Asso- 
ciation of England and Wales and many American ‘Associations 
whose express purpose itis to keep before the people the value of 
the depreciated and undervalued influence of the classics. The 
June issue of the School Review contains the proceedings of a very 
remarkable meeting of the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., held March 29, 1906. The subject of a symposium is: he 
value of humanistic studies, particularly classical studies, as a 
preparation for the study of medicine, engineering, law, phil- 
osophy and theology. 

The Nation of July 5th (page 61) in an editorial entitled, 
“Practical Side of the Classics,” refers to the same conference and 
says: “Highly significant is a plea for the classics from the ranks 
of those who are specialists themselves and whose task is to educate 
specialists. These practical men join Charles Francis Adams and 
other educational artists in reverting to the immemorial ideal of 
artistic mental training as opposed to premature accumulation of 
special information. It is of special interest to quote in this city 
the opinion of President Thwing, who in an article contributed 
to the North American, “College Students as Thinkers,” regrets 
that in some cases “an easy-going system (the elective system) 
results in a neglect of the intellectual severities and virilities.” 
President Thwing refers us to the hopeful fact that even a college 
man has the primary power of self-correction. 

When we observe that eminent non-Catholic bodies emphasize 
the value of these studies, the classics— enriched by modern 
branches — we ought to be careful lest by any derogatory remark 
we place the-ban on a course which is more than any other fit to pre- 
pare our young men for influential positions. The people of the 
parish will be influenced by the opinion of pastors and teachers. 
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Let me quote from the Classical Conference held at Ann Arbor, 
one of the propositions in which Mr. Joseph B. Davis, Associate 
Dean of the. Department of Engineering, Ann Arbor, expresses a 
current view of collegiate education.. He says: “Any one can 
plan a college course, a course that will be ever so much better and 
more ‘practical’ than the one planned by those who have spent 
their lives at such work. Children are especially sure they can 
do this, and are not. only permitted, but encouraged, to do it.” 
(School Review, June 1906, p. 414.) 

Eighth. Pastors and parents may become very powerful and 
influential advocates and advisers for the young men to finish 
that course which leads to and is crowned by the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, or an equivalent degree. Whilst the college may wisely 
arrange courses which would meet the demands of those who from 
inability of any sort can not, reach the mountain top of classical 
education indicated by the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the in- 
fluential men who can and will work for the benefit of society and 
the Church are recruited from the graduates of the collegiate 
department of the Catholic colleges. .Mental philosophy studied 
under competent teachers and its principles applied to all impor- 
tant modern questions will produce Catholic leaders. No greater 
calamity could befall our Catholic cause than the elimanating or 
crushing of the. collegiate department. 

In the June number of the Educational Review, Henry F. 
Osborn says: “If the American college disappears in the struggle 
for existence between the high school, the technical scientific school, 
and the university, it will not be because it deserves to disappear, 
but because tlie men at the helm of college education have no clear 
conception of what they are aiming to accomplish and are trying 
fortuitous experiments in quantitative matters of subjects, hours, 
days and months, instead of reforming the quality and standard 
of the work accomplished.” (Educational Review, June 1906, p. 
60, note. ) 

Let our young men be encouraged to pursue their studies in the 
Catholic college until they are worthy of that distinction which is 
expressed in graduation. Let our young men remain under Cath- 
olic influence during their courses of studies and let us work that 
all educational advantages that could be had in any school what- 
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ever, be somewhere and in as many schools as possible offered in 
Catholic institutions, 

Ninth. An excellent way of helping along the Catholic college 
is by paying tuition of worthy, especially indigent students of the 
parish or to create a fund for that purpose. This has been done 
im many cities where Catholic colleges exist. The pastor, or a 
society, or the parish, would pay the tuition for some promising 
student, selected either by them or proposed by the faculty. To 
help a student to obtain a Catholic education, especially to help 
his preparation for the priesthood is like loaning on interest to the 
Lord, who pays heavenly dividends, As early as possible the 
young student ought to have a definite aim before him, and pastor 


and parents ought to urge him to make up his mind for something 
definite. Sometimes the vocation of the young man develops only 
in the course of years. In colleges which cultivate true manly 
piety the priestly vocation will be brought out and strengthened 
and the vocations for other professions will be founded on good 
Catholic princfples. It must, however, not be thought or said that 
only candidates for the priesthood attend the Catholic college. 
This would frighten some young men away. In the same way it 
would be unwise to assert that all our Catholic boys.or all our 
Catholic gifls must enjoy the benefits of higher education. A 
common school education ought to be obtained by every child, and 
by the Catholic child in a Catholic school. Not all are called to 
continue studies in a higher sphere. These pupils should be care- 
fully chosen and be put on their mettle so as to justify their par- 
ents’ expenses. If, however, they are to continue their studies, 
they should do so only in Catholic schools. : 

Reviewing and summing up. the few suggestions contained in 
this paper it is seen that apart from a few points referring to 
proper adjustment of the several divisions of our educational work, 
the chief and most important assistance given by the parish to the 
Catholic college is sought by establishing, spreading, advocating 
among Catholics and non-Catholics, prudently, indeed, but also 
with all zeal and perseverance, the principles underlying our Cath- 
olic convictions, viz., that the entire school system, elementary, 
secondary, college and. university, must be thoroughly Catholic, 
that the Catholic religious ideal must pervade all the departments 
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and that the aim of otir educational efforts must be the formation 
of true Christian character, based upon the grace of our Saviour 
and consisting in the imitation of His examples. 

That part of our educational activity which is represented by 
the parish school may be compared to the dwellings of a city built 
ina plain. Surrounding this plain there are hills and mountains 
covered with educational establishments of a higher order.: Among 
these higher -institutions we behold our Catholic establishments, 
academies, high. schools, colleges, universities. Whilst some, even 
many of the non-Catholic institutions may be more imposing and 
for many reasons more popular, we know that only in the Catholic 
schools the fear and the love of the Lord are taught; we know that 
only in these Catholic schools the true divine Teacher of mankind 
is made the center of all educational efforts; we know that only 
there the wisdom of the cross and the salvation arising therefrom is 
impressed on our youth. Therefore without any hesitation what- 
ever, we feel in conscience bound to direct the young men who wish 
to obtain further training after the parish school is finished to that 
school only in which the principle holds good, “Fons sapientiae 
Verbum Dei in excelsis,’ “The Word of God on high is the 
fountain of wisdom.” (Eccle. 1:51), a school in which the Savior 
of mankind is the center, of whom it is said that “in him all treas- 
ures of knowledge and wisdom are hidden.” (Col. 2, 3.) What 
the parish has done or will do for the Catholic college must return 
to the parish as a benefit, and, we trust, a blessing hundredfold. 
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What can the College do for the Parish School? 


REV. GILBERT P. JENNINGS, PASTOR OF ST. AGNES GHURCH, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


For the majority of our Catholic youth, the parish schools 
furnish the sum. total of the instruction they shall ever receive. 
Only a small number, comparatively speaking, aim at anything 
more than what is embraced within the natural scope of their 
educational work. 

The parish schools, therefore, hold a place of- importance 
second to none in the great scheme of education. Whatever 
elevates and strengthens. their position benefits not only the mul- 
titudes who shall never receive more than the parish schools im- 
part, but also the privileged few who aspire to the higher edu-. 
cation given in colleges and universities. 

It is of the highest importance that, within the natural scope 
of their work, the parish schools should be unhampered by the 
interference of colleges and academies whose place it is to take up 
high school work and supplement the work of the parish schools. 

In a word, colleges can help the parish schools by leaving them 
alone, by not interfering with them in the things that pertain to 
the legitimate sphere of their work, by establishing a minimum 
of requirement for college matriculation not lower than the 
successful completion of the grammar school grades. 

This arrangement gives the colleges some fixed place to start, 
and gives the parish schools some definite place to complete their 
work. To demand less, would lower the standard of the colleges 
and at the same time hamper and dempralize the parish schools 
by making them the prey of ambitious college advance agents, 
who on one pretext or another try to entice pupils in different 
stages of immaturity and unfitness in the lower grades, to enter 
their colleges when with equal benefit and less expense they would 
be as well or better cared for in the parish schools. 

It is important that in our parishes we should be left to work 
out the educational salvation of children up to the high school 
grades, in our own schools and in our own way. By doing this 
we are able to establish the qualifications required for graduating 
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our pupils, and to say to the graduates and to all concerned that 
they are the fruit of the parish school training — that they con- 
stitute the alumni of our schools and that their life success shall 
reflect due credit upon: the parish schools in which they laid the 
foundation of their education. 


This may seem an empty claim, but for those who love the 
parish schools and are jealous for their success, and who realize 
the importance of being able to point to their fruit as the proof 
of their efficiency, it is just as important for us to be able to 
name the men and women who owe their education to the parish 
schools as it is for the college and the university. 

Colleges might assist the parish schools by establishing some 
Board or Committee whose duty it would be to report on the 
experience of colleges in regard to the pupils received from the 
parish schools. By letting those in charge of the parish sehools 
know in what they have found pupils to excel and in what they 
have found them deficient, and then by some proper recommen- 
dations point out the manner in which in their judgment such 
deficiencies might be corrected. 


Such recommendations, or suggestions of approval or censure 
could be made in such a way that all interested in parish school 
work would be duly apprised of them and according to their 
value the schools would be benefited. 

Colleges can help the parish schools by an occasional word of 
merited praise given to parish school pupils for the excellent 
work exemplified in them. Such words of commendation — like 
charity that is not strained — will sooner or later find their way 
back to the schools in question and our good people are human 
to think that college professors possess a wisdom and power of 
discrimination which gives their approbation not only the seal of 
inerrancy but also a superiority above question; while as a sort of 
consequence it lifts the parish school superintendent and _ his 
zealous and efficient teachers into the realms of the elect — the 
pedagogical savants who know how to establish and maintain suc- 
cessful schools. 

Colleges can help us by being guarded in the manner in which 
they include a whole school or a whole system in their criticism 
and denunciation of individual stupid pupils, who in no way reflect 
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the general average of the work done in parish schools. 

Colleges can help our schools by sending back men and women 
who by their professional and business and social success and 
exemplary lives exemplify the results of higher Catholic education. 
And if loyalty to the parish has not been supplanted by loyalty 
to college or some well managed sodality, the products of higher 
education can assist our schools by being recognized and by them- 
selves proclaiming, that they owe the foundation of their education 
and of their future success to the splendid training received in 
the parish schools. 

They can help us by raising the general standard of education 
and by awakening a love and desire for higher education in a 
larger proportion of our pupils, and particularly in our young 


men. 
The bigness of our future will depend, in a large measure, upon 
the number and scholarship of our college and university grad- 


uates. Because*the halls of these institutions are filled from the 
ranks of the parish school children, it is important that our boys 
and girls shall be made to realize that whatever hope they have 
of taking a place among those who shall influence and dominate 
the future destiny of the Church and the State in this great nation 
will be in supplementing the training of the parish school by that of 
the college and the university. 

By exemplifying the beauty and benefits of higher ditieition, 
the love and respect for education in general is increased and 
magnified. 

* Colleges, and especially universities, can help us by sending 
back men whose wider knowledge and deeper research make them 
leaders in parish life and particularly in the important phase of 
‘it that pertains to our schools. 

The training of this class of men fits them to see where others 
are blind, to move the consideration of things hidden from the 
less privileged. We need such forces in every parish. We want 
college and university men. And if they come back to us more 
enlightened Catholics, more convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
of the divinity of the Church, with a deeper respect for eccles- 
iastical authority, a simpler obedience to the will of God, a sin- 
cerer love for the sacraments — then shall their coming and abid- 
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ing with us be a benediction to our schools, the parish and the 
community at large. 

They will strengthen the Catholic position— they can sup- 
plement the work of the clergy by that lay cooperation ‘which 
still remains only a dream, but whose realization we fervently 
pray for. 


Ohe Tendency of Pariah Schonls to Take Up 
Gigh School Work. 


BROTHER MATHIAS LEIMKUEHLER, 8. M., VICE PRESIDENT OF 
ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE, DAYTON, OHIO. 


The tendency of parochial schools to take up High School 
work, though of recent origin, has grown enormously of late years. 
It seems to be the expression of a purpose to fill the gap between 
the parish school and the College. Many Colleges claim that their 
academies and commercial departments fill this gap, but the former 
is too classical and too insufficiently utilitarian, and the latter 
too restricted in its scope. Moreover financial reasons will not 
allow the bulk of parochial school boys to attend the preparatory 
departments of the College. : 

It is impossible to discuss this tendency in all its phases and 
bearings during the brief time allotted for the purpose, and there- 
fore I shall limit my discussion of it to the form it assumes 
in the schools conducted by the teaching order of which I am 
a member, the Society of the Brothers of Mary. This restric- 
tion need not, I hope, deprive my remarks of the necessary gen- 
erality for throwing light upon the general subject of this even- 
ing’s discussion, cooperation and coordination in Catholic educa- 
tion, for it may be presumed that the tendency, as it operates 
elsewhere, presents analogous features and must therefore be sub- 
ject to the same commendation or animadversion as the case 
may be. 

Though of comparatively recent origin among us, this ten- 
dency has developed rapidly within the past few years, so that 
there is scarcely a parochial school within the jurisdiction of our 
Brotherhood that has not, at some time or other, within the past 
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decade expanded its course so as to include a so-called high class 
in which the boys are given some tincture, at least, of the sec- 
ondary instruction that forms the proper province of the High 
School. 

Now in regard to any movement of the nature of the tendency 
under discussion, it is well, before it is allowed to gather such 
impetus that any attempt to check or control it would prove 
unsettling to the organism which it affects, to pause and ask: 
Does this tendency answer to a genuine want or to a passing 
fashion? Is. it indicative of healthy growth, or will it issue in 
an excrescence that may sap the vital strength of the trunk? Not 
a few are inclined to view the concrete issue of the tendency as a 
monstrosity, sort of concentration of educational fads, and in pro- 
portion to their earnestness they denounce it and clamor for its 
suppression. Others, on the contrary, who allow themselves to 
be less impressed with the unavoidable evils connected with every 
human endeavor, than with the heart of goodness in all things, 
are convinced that it is a healthy and opportune striving to com- 
plete the elementary training of the poorer class of our boys who 
in this land of unlimited possibilities are born into a highly com- 
plex industrial civilization, and therefore need a fuller equipment 
for the struggle of life than the old time parochial school with 
its restricted course provides. 

The academic departments of our colleges provide this fuller 
equipment, and admirably so, wherever they exist, but they are 
far from being sufficiently numerous to bring this secondary in- 
struction within the reach of all Catholic boys. Moreover, the 
tuition they must require is prohibitive in the case of all poor 
boys, who ought to be given the opportunity of securing some 
secondary instruction under Catholic auspices, in order to save 
them from the ubiquitously alluring free public high schools. 

While we all recognize, therefore, that the ideal arrangement 
for supplying this instruction is the establishment, at convenient 
centers, of Catholic schools of secondary instruction, either in the 
form of the academic departments of existing colleges which de- 
serve the patronage of the Catholic people in recognition of their 
worth and their sacrifices involved in their maintenance, or in 
distinctive schools with the necessary endowment to enable them to 
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do secondary work as efficiently as we may well suppose it to 
to be done in the public high schools; we all also know, that pro- 
vision for such instruction has not been made to the extent that 
it could be urged as a serious objection applicable generally to the 
actual encroachment of parochial schools upon the high school 
field. 

It must not be supposed that the expansion of the parochial 
school course was generally due to a conscious purpose of com- 
pleting our school system. The expansion was rather prompted 
by causes arising more directly from the immediate necessities of 
time and place. The chief of these causes, as I have stated, was the 
desire to keep young boys at school for a more or less extended 
period after their first Holy Communion. This purpose is favored 
in most States by a specific law requiring attendance at school 
until the completion of the fifteenth year. This extension of the 
period of attendance necessitated the extension of the course of 
studies. In almost every instance this extension was effected by 
adding the so-called business studies, bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing, commercial law, business correspondence, not only as 
being the best available for the purpose, but also meeting a 
pressing demand of the time. The rapid expansion of commercial 
and industrial life since the close of the civil war, and the adop- 
tion of more expeditious though more complex methods for con- 
ducting business, created an unprecedented demand ‘for office help 
and thus opened a relatively lucrative field of employment to 
quite young lads. To meet this demand, commercial schools were 
opened in every corner of the land and attracted multitudes by 
their promise of speedy employment at good salaries. The ad- 
vanced course of parochial schools quite naturally incorporated 
these studies, because for one thing they were well within the 
capacity of the pupils, for another they offered the readiest means 
for securing remunerative employment immediately after leaving 
school. Such is the genesis of many a high class in our parochial 
school system. ‘Teachers generally, deprecated the too exclusively 
utilitarian bent of this program and to the extent of their power 
endeavored to give it a tincture of culture by the injection of a 
little literature, history and pure science, but in so doing they 
had to bear down much opposition on the part of the vast major- 
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ity of the parents for whom education resolves itself into a train- 
ing of the money-getting faculty. In this they have been only 
partially successful so that while many high classes have advanced 
considerably towards a. high school standard,. not a few remain 
business classes pure and simple. Now while it is wrong to make 
the high class program exclusively utilitarian, our teachers gen- 
erally hold that it must remain predominantly so. There is no 
question that education ought, first and foremost, to give a boy the 
ability to make his way in the world, which generally means, in 
the last analysis, the ability to acquire a competency, and to do 
this it must necessarily give due prominence to the. purely util- 
itarian or, as they are more commonly called, practical studies. 
In all teaching, for the matter of that, the practical and the 
theoretical must mingle in due proportion, for the things that 
bear directly on the life of action have as good a claim for recog- 
nition as those that bear directly on the life of thought. Now it 
is the concrete situation of the community from which the pupils 
are drawn that alone can decide to what extent the claim of each 
must be allowed in any course of instruction. Children from the 
working classes ought not to be educated on a plan designed for 
the children of the professional and leisure classes.- The latter 
can look forward fo a college and university course. The educa- 
tional opportunity of the former is limited, in most Catholic 
parishes, to the parochial high class. This is their college and 
its course must be adapted to their needs, to the needs, that is, of 
the lower and middle classes of operatives for whom the first 
consideration must always remain the ability to earn a living. 

An examination of the programs of parochial high classes 
shows that this utilitarian purpose is kept well in view, and is not 
restricted to the business studies. Considerable attention is given 
in them to ‘elementary mathematics, to mechanical drawing, to 
the rudiments of physical and chemical science, and this is well. 
The inclusion of these studies removes from parochial high classes 
the charge of one-sidedness which is urged, with much propriety, 
against an exclusively commercial course in a general scheme of 
education. The programs also show a considerable share of time 
assigned to language, literature, history and elocution, and this 
also: is well as it property dilutes the utilitarianism of the rest 
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of the program. But right here we come up against the greatest 
defect of these programs: which is that all these varied subjects 
must be taken simultaneously by all the boys: there is no place 
in them for electives and no proper correlation of studies. In a 
typical program of the kind I find 17 subjects assigned to the 
high class simultaneously throughout the year. Surely no fault 
can be found with the catholicity of this program. The cardinal 
defect of the tendency under discussion may be briefly stated as an 
attempt to do too much with insufficient means: there are too many 
studies run on parallel lines, and the class is always divided 
into at least ‘two sections under the superintendence of the same 
teacher who rarely, if ever, has an assistant. Most subjects besides, 
have several weekly periods assigned them and some recur daily. 
There are high classes in which as many as ten different subjects 
are taken in one forenoon: such an arrangement makes rather for 
dissipation than for concentration. 

Those who are responsible for the programs and material con- 
ditions should bend every effort to remedy this defect by a wise 
policy of retrenchment and of correlation on the one hand and 


by providing sufficient teachers on the other. Failure to do this 
must ultimately make the venture a bad investment. 


But despite all its shortcomings it is in many localities the 
only practical attempt made to keep Catholic boys out of the public 
high schools in which their religious principles are so gravely 
endangered. Catholic opposition to the public school system is 
chiefly grounded on this concrete danger. Many parents do not 
realize the seriousness of the danger or they are indifferent to 
it, or they let the fear of it be outweighed by their anxiety to give 
their boys the advantage of free secondary schooling and they 
see no way to do this other than to send them to the public 
high schools. If we do not provide suitable secondary instruction 
under Catholic auspices, can we blame them over much? We may 
say that they ought to sacrifice every temporary advantage rather 
than jeopardize their children’s faith. This of course is irref- 
utable; but we are facing a condition and not a theory. The fact 
is that Catholic parents do and will continue to send their 
children to the public high schools, and the only effective way 


to prevent them is to provide suitable school opportunities under 
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Catholic direction equivalent to public secondary instruction. 
Now, the expansion of the parochial school is often the only 
effective attempt made in the case of a large section of our Catholic 
youth, and for all in many smaller cities and towns to provide such 
schooling, and in so far as it measurably achieves this purpose 
it is to be fostered. 

The view of this tendency I am. inclined to take is that on 
the whole it is to be commended. It does not to any extent 
prevent boys from attending the high school departments of 
colleges, if the boys are so minded and their parents can afford the 
outlay, since reasons of social prestige and the superior value of 
‘ a college diploma will prove sufficiently powerful to bring such to 
the college in due time. The parochial high class system enables 
the pastor to keep his boys at school for three or more years after 
their first Holy Communion, i. e. during the boys’ most critical 
years of life, until sacramental grace has succeeded in fortifying 
their awakening souls against the allurements of a godless and 
moralless pleasure-mad world. Lastly, the parochial high class 
system puts within reach of the sons of poor Catholic parents, that 
is, of the vast majority of boys that frequent Catholic parochial 
schools, the only opportunity they will ever have of a little ad- 


vanced schooling under Catholic auspices. It is only when we try 
to find a place for this advanced work in a scheme of education 
theoretically coordinated that it appears as an anomaly, or at least 
as a provisional makeshift solution forced upon us by circumstances 
of place and material resources, of the great problem of bringing 
secondary. instruction within the reach of the common Catholic 
people. 


Che Catholic High School for Boys. 


REV. PETER P. KEELEY, OF LA SALLE ACADEMY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

It is true, as a reverend .associate wrote recently, that “primary 
education need scarcely cause us any anxious foreboding” owing 
to the perseverance and real self-sacrifice of pastor and people. 
The decrees of the Baltimore Council are being put into force as 
rapidly as. circumstances will permit, and the country is already 
dotted over with parochial schools, while the various teaching 
communities are taxed to their utmost to supply teachers for the 
schools already projected. But, while we are meeting with success 
in our primary and grammar school work, we have not yet accom- 
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plished much in the matter of secondary, or high schools. Ex- 
ceptions, indeed, to this are to be found in the preparatory de- 
partments of our colleges. To this deficiency of secondary schools 
in the past many reasons have contributed, notably lack of build- 
ings, equipment and teachers, not to mention the great expense 
entailed in providing a suitable plant and its no less suitable 
maintenance. .But the earnest discussion of this question and the 
varied measures proposed for the continued education of our young 
people under religious auspices and suitable teachers indicate 
that a solution is being sought, and, no doubt, we shall soon see 
in many cities Catholic High Schools, finishing schools for most 
pupils, fitting and feeding schools for our colleges. .I would call 
your attention to such a school this evening, not a new establish- 
ment, however, and to the manner in which the teaching is done 
therein. : 

La Salle Academy, the Catholic High School for boys of the 
diocese of Providence, has been in existence since the year 1872. 
For nearly thirty years the Academy provided education for boys 
in the grammar and high school grades, but in 1901 it was decided, 
owing to the increasing growth of the Academy, to concentrate, as 
far as possible, attention. upon the high school department. A 
new building was erected, the old one connected and brought into 


harmony with the addition in such a manner that Providence 
can boast of having a Catholic High School of the most modern 


type. 

From, 1874 until 1900 the Christian Brothers had complete 
control of the teaching in the Academy. But in the latter year 
they relinquished control of the classical studies and their places 


were supplied by laymen. In 1902 instructors in this department 
were supplied from the diocesan clergy, a custom which still exists, 


and owing to the continued success of this plan for the last four 
years, there is little doubt of this duality of teachers remaining 
in force. The Brothers have complete control of the discipline of 
the school; the various details incidental to tuition and textbooks 
are under their supervision; in addition, they teach the various 
classes all branches with the sole exception of the ancient lan- 
guages. Latin and Greek are taught by priests selected for this 
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work by the Right Reverend Bishop, and, in addition to their 
ordinary studies in the college and seminary, the reverend teachers 
originally appointed were required to further prepare themselves 
for their work by making special studies in the languages. The 
strong desire of the Bishop to have his plan put into operation 
as rapidly as possible prevented his granting am allowance of time 
to those teachers for any extraordinary studies in Pedagogy. In 
the Academy there are four classes in Latin and three in Greek, 
and increasing accession to.these classes will cause divisions of 
them to be made in September. Indeed, already it has been found 
necessary to divide the beginners’ class in Latin, and this after 
only three weeks’ work along the present lines. 

The Academy is located very near the center of the city, and the 
low fares on the trolley lines, with special rates on the, railways, 
are of great weight in influencing those pastors and parents of our 
small — but Catholic— State who wish their boys to pursue 
their higher studies under the direction of men teachers and under 
religious influence. 

Graduate students of the parochial and public grammar schools 
are admitted to the first year class without examination. Other 
applicants for admission must submit to an examination in the 
equivalent of a full grammar course. Students applying for ad- 
mission after October first are not admitted to the beginner’s class 
in the Classical department. Admission to the other classes is 
allowed if the applicant pass a satisfactory examination. The 
courses taught are Classical and Commercial. The time required 
for the completion of these’ courses is four and three years respec- 
tively. The course of study in the Classical Department is as 
follows : 
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The course in the Commercial Department for the first year 
is the same as that in the Classical, Phonography, however, being 
substituted for Latin in this year. During the following two 
years of the course Latin and Greek are dropped and the following 
studies pursued : 


SROOND FRA ooo. cee voce PERIODS ...... THIRD YEAR. . PERIODS 
Phonography «2.604 0caccrieren Waiceedki ses dra aAensad hues 5 
Book-keeping ............4. Si Ws baat ah ka ON ok A ea Ea 5 
papery ern rr | OPER Ter L Oe rer Ore F 2 
THE sais hx 60h t Mepdes daisy ary s Siawei nd omnes 5 
COS SARIS, 35 85s fac vipa iene cho snneremenes sss 2 


I will not take up these studies in detail, nor speak to you of 
a system of study so well known. The various teachers and pro- 
fessors from the Catholic colleges of the country who are present 
will bear witness to the general fitness of the youth from the 
Academy, the youth who have entered their institutions with the 
hall mark of the Christian Brothers upon them, and who have 
come thence to reflect honor upon their Church and its institutions 
by their lives as clergymen, as professional men, and as business 
men. ° 
A tuition fee of thirty dollars a year is charged each pupil, 
while text books, of course, are not free. Many of the students 
secure employment during the afternoons and on Saturdays and 
are thus enabled to gratify their longing for an education not 
otherwise within their reach. 


The students have varying plans for the future; some’ of 
course have already been blessed with a call to the religious life, 
while the remainder intend to follow, for the most part, the dif- 
ferent professions. They come to the Academy from the homes 
of their parents, who are, for the greater part, of the class obliged 
to toil and labor for the necessities of life, and upon whom the 
small amount charged for tuition is oftentimes a burden. Yet 
there is no complaint from these fathers and mothers; it is a choice 
between the public high school and that of the Church, and nobly 
is the selection made. Many would like to patronize the Catholic 
boarding school, but this is for them only a vision — they cannot 
see it fulfilled. Many boys are aided in their course, not only 
by their own labors as I noted above, but also by the pastors, 
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some of whom have established scholarships for the leaders of 
their parochial schools, while others have endeavored to develop 
an already budding call to a higher walk of life. One parish, the 
Cathedral, continues the work of the parochial school by sending 
free of cost its school graduates to the Academy for the full course: 

in either department. We would like to see this plan developed 
throughout our city and diocese, and we hope the pastors will find 
some similar means of extending their aid to the boys who have 
already completed a course in the parochial schools. 

The statistics of the Classical Department alone for the past 
school year show 10 pupils enrolled in the fourth year class, 19 in 
the third year, 39 in the second year, and 60 in the first year, 
or a total of 128. At the end of the year there were 128. Three 
of those who left the department took up Commercial studies, one 
entered a preparatory school connected with a Catholic college, two 
did not appear after enrollment, two secured employment in the 
city. The oldest member of the graduating class was 20, the 
youngest was 16, the average age being 18. In the entering class 
the youngest boy was 13, the oldest 21, the average age of this class 
being 15. While this last av erage appears to be somewhat greater 
than one would expect, yet it must be remembered that many 
Catholic boys turn towards a profession after taking a course in a 
business college, or after some years of employment. I may re- 
mark that of the 28 youngest boys entering the first year class 
only five came from, the public-schools. The oldest. bov in this 
class came from a commercial college; of four in this class aged 
18 two came from a public school, while another had been grad- 
uated from the Commercial Department of the Academy in the 
June previous. 

The work of the students, estimated in percentages, is posted 
upon a bulletin in the main corridor of the Academy, while a 
special list of “honor” students is also hung in a public place. 
Each boy knows his standing, the ambitious are gratified, the 
slothful are stirred, while the dull — but diligent — pupil knows 
from his teachers that the top place in that list will yet be his 
if he but persevere. 

Thus, in brief, I hope, have I called your attention to a Catholic 
High School of the modern type, a school wherein boys are fitted 
for life, not for college alone, a school in which religion accom- 
panies science, an institution which continues the’ work of over 
a third of a century in sending forth boys destined to do great 
things for God and country, and which will, in all human proba- 
bility, continue until the end, its work of a Catholic High School. 





The Need of Higher Catholic Education for the 
Catholic Bandy. 


REV. JAMES. J. CONWAY, S. J., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


In view of the object of this paper, which is to set forth the 
nature of the need of a higher Catholic education for the 
Catholic body, and to suggest some provisions for supplying this 
need ; I do not believe that it would prove at all profitable to first 
establish the actual existence of such a need, for I think that it 
is pretty generally admitted that such a need truly exists, and 
that it has for its source the moral, educational and social dis- 
advantages under which the Catholic body is at present laboring, 
without the equipment of a higher Catholic education. 

Assuming, therefore, that the need is evident, I shall briefly 
call your attention (1) to the character of the higher education 
that is called for to supply it, and (2) to the equipment in our 
educational system which to me seems necessary for imparting 
this higher education to the Catholic body. 

Before, therefore, taking up either point, it- will further mat- 
ters considerably to determine what we here understand by the 
Catholic body. There are several possible meanings of the term. 
In any use of the word, we understand, of course, the lay body 
of the Church. When, however, there is a question of higher 
Catholic education, some divide this body into the educated and 
the ignorant class. Higher -Catholic education, we are told, is 
for the educated, not for the ignorant class of Catholics. Others 
divide all Catholics into a leisure class and a busy class. Higher 
education, according to this distinction, is for the leisure class, not 
for the busy class. Others again, see in the great Catholic body, 
professional folks, business people, and wage-earners. Catholics 
in the professions and the Catholic business body do, we are told, 
sadly need advanced Catholic studies, but the working people are 
far better off without this higher education. Finally, the Catholic 
lay body, as some see it, is made up of people of influence and 
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the unimportant crowd — the aristoi and the hoi pollot. We must 
polish up our elite a little more, we are told, but we need never 
mind the masses. They have the catechism and the Sunday school, 
and that is all the Catholic education they will ever need. 
Now.I have no fault.-to find with these views. They are all 
taken from intelligible standpoints. But it seems to me that the 
Catholic body we here speak of, is, and ought to be more miscel- 
laneous. It is, as I look at it, any class of Catholics who need a 
more complete Catholic education to fit them for the conditions 
of modern society, whether they enjoy a liberal education or do not, 
whether they are people of leisure, belong to the professions, exert 
a social influence, or are simply busy people of the crowd who have 
to toil and moil for a livelihood side by side with unbelievers, 
scoffers and critics. For the need of a higher Catholic education 
is not founded in the distinction of classes and avocations among 
Catholics. It is essentially determined by the call for an adequate 
equipment of Catholics, as Catholics, against the social, moral and 
doctrinal evils which in the present constitution of American so- 
ciety are a serious menace to the faith, morals and piety of every 
class of our Catholic people. By the Catholic body, therefore, 
_I mean, in this paper, the rank and file of Catholic men and 
women whose destiny in life it is to be made representatives of 
their Church in the midst of a hostile world, to form Catholic 
public opinion, and to do daily service in the field and on the 
firing line between Catholicity and all forms of non-Catholic 
error and misrepresentation. 
Now for the Catholic body so described, there exists, we all, 
I think, admit, a need of higher Catholic education. The ques- 
tion is, in what shall it consist. In answering this question, I 
want to say that I do not fully accept the usual definition of 
education. Education is, in its usual sense, the due and effective 
‘cultivation or formation of all our mental faculties. This cul- 
tivation and formation may be, and I believe is, the physical out- 
come and result of the process of education. But it is by no 
means the sum of education, or even the controlling function in 
the work of education. This function is far more emphatically the 
imparting of speculative and practical truth. This is at least, the 
chief office of Catholic education, as I understand it. Now in as 
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far as education consists in the due evolution of the rational 
faculties, I, for one, do not believe that there exists, in this country 
at least, any more need of higher education for Catholics than 
for any other class of American citizens. At least I do not admit 
that there exists any need of such an education which is not yearly 
more and more efficiently provided for by those who are carrying 
on the work of Catholic education in this country. It is true 
that, in most cases, if not indeed in every case, the education of 
Catholics in this country in merely secular knowledge, is not im- 
parted with the same copious resource and with the same ampli- 
tude of material equipment as this same education is imparted to 
non-Catholics. But the zeal and industry of our institutions, 
and the generosity of the faithful have more than compensated 
for this yearly lessening discrepancy. 


But there is, I do contend, a very far reaching need of a more 
extensive and thorough knowledge of speculative and practical 


Catholic truth among even otherwise highly educated Catholic 
people. Personally, I have come to this conclusion from. obser- 
vations which any one’ of us can make, if he will just pause to 
contemplate the situation. For, to narrow our study down to the 
product of our institutions, we are yearly turning out of our 
colleges and academies, men and women with a keen relish for and 
a lively interest in the questions of the day; men and women who, 
at a very early stage, are brought into the closest contact with 
politics, philanthropy, religion, ethics, and who are put face to 
face with all the disturbed and distorted questions of history, 
philosophy, literature and science. For it is in these fields and in 
these departments of human thought and activity, that all the 
serious world movements of today are taking place. 

Now is our Catholic body, even with the excellent liberal train- 
ing we give our men and women, able to take care of itself in the 
midst of these movements? Is it able to cope successfully with the 
questions, the problems, and the situations arising daily in these 
fields and departments of human activity and modern thought? 
Is it able to preserve itself against indifference, liberalism, leakage 
and confusion? Is it a power or weakness in the hands of the 
Chureh? Is it a light to the world around it sitting in darkness? 


For our Catholic people have a twofold mission in modern so- 
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ciety : to keep the faith themselves in the midst of every inducement 
to lose it, and to spread that faith among a ‘fair-minded and 
inquiring people. It is a mistake to think that a higher Catholic 
education is advocated by the Church as a mere policy of defense, 
and not rather, and even mpre so, as an equipment for an aggres- 
sive crusade against the errors in possession of modern society, 
And never indeed was a crusade of this kind so necessary as it 
is today. For to ignore the crude principles of American party 
politics — that madness in which the faith of so many thousands 
of Catholic men has perished — it cannot be questioned but that 
the religious and even the ethical atmosphere of American life is 
filled with poison for the faith, the morals and the piety of our 
Catholic people. oak 

‘The cardinal evil of our day and of our country especially, is 
the banishment of dogmatic religion. This is due to four power- 
fully operating causes: the internal dissolution of Protestantism, 
the extreme secularism. of our press, our Godless schools, and our 
worldliness, or that intense pursuit of material life which takes 
no interest whatever in revealed religion. The result is that the 
bias of American life is to triturate and dissolve the elements 
of all creeds into a vague system of ethics which will interfere 
as little as possible with the machinery of its artificial life. No 
graver condition could exist for the faith of Catholics, than the 
popularity of this cult of indifference. And the condition grows all 
the more serious. when we consider that, side by side, with the 
rejection of revelation and the supernatural, there has grown up 
around us a civilization which is saturated with luxury, with pagan 


and sensuous refinement; a culture which is characterized by 
license of speculation, an absence of moral convictions, the ex- 


ploitation of fraud, an oriental looseness of morals, and by all 
grades of private and public infamy. There never was a time in 
the United States when the standard of virtue was so vital an 
issue, and the need of men and women who will set the right 
standard of virtue so widespread and imperative. 

Our Catholic people have no more subtle and domestic evil to 
contend with than the perverse notion of virtue which prevails in 
the non-Catholic world. It pervades our life, our literature and 
our institutions. It is part of every study which is concerned 
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with human arts, energies, aspirations and emotions, and is in 
every way subversive of our Catholic standard and practice of 
virtue. . That standard is saintliness of life. The standard which 
we find in modern society is consistent, harmonious, intelligible, 
only in its contempt for saintliness of life. Modern society has no 
positive moral or ascetic theory of its own. If it has, it regards 
courage, loftiness of spirit, zeal for political liberty, the honor 
of the flag, love of science, as infinitely higher virtues than 
humility, ‘purity, charity, mortification, and the fear or love of 
God. 

Nor is it surprising that the moral tone of American society 
is so harmful to our people, when that which passes for the philoso- 
phies of the time is so irreligious. If modern philosophy is not all 
athestic, it is,jto an alarming extent, materialistic. The result 
is that even cultured Catholics who dabble in this sort of reading, 
or who otherwise come under its influence, almost invariably 
assimilate its godless principles, if they are left without any care- 
fully devised training against such reading. I have no doubt that 
many a young man and woman has actually apostatized under the 
influence of this sort of thought picked up from books, reviews, 
magazines, newspapers and from his literary environment gener- 
ally.. If they do not apostatize, they grow up a noxious school 
of disloyal, minimizing, anti-Roman Catholics — Catholics in 
profession and affiliation; anti-Catholics in spirit. That is, they 
develop into Catholics who seek to square their religion’ with their 
false principles, and who are in consequence a source of constant 
anxiety to the Church. For they find the greatest difficulty in 
submitting to its authority, to the discipline of their Bishops, and 
to the teachings of the Holy See. They constitute a standing 
nuisance, scandal and obstruction in a parish, and their children 


or grandchildren almost invariably go to the devil, sooner or later. 
The reason is not far to find. They lack culture in Catholic 


philosophy and Catholic thought. In consequence they have grad- 
ually lost hold ‘of those momentous, consistent and long-established 
principles of truth and moral practice, which Catholics uncon- 
sciously learn, and which the reading of modern philosophy has 
taught them: to question, eschew or even to contradict. 

What I have said of philosophy and science is even more true 
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of history. I cannot of course speak for others, but. personally [ 
do not know of any department of thought which is so profounly 
irreligious as English works on history, or so utterly unrelia)le 
wherever the factor of Catholicity enters into the concerns of men. 
Facts which the Catholic interprets in the Church’s sense, are so 
disposed as to read the very opposite, without the apparent dis- 
tortion or suppression of a single essential feature. I do not 
assume, and I would not like to think, that misrepresentation is 
intentional in all modern non-Catholic historians. I rather be- 
lieve that, under pressure of Catholic censure, and in virtue of 
a growing sense of fairness, there is often a desire to put things in 
their proper light, and to do justice to the Church and to Catholics. 
But the fact remains, that non-Catholic historians, even where 
there is not the slightest trace of bigotry or prejudice, are up 
against a moral impossibility. They can no more appreciate 
Catholic peoples, Catholic movements and Catholic periods, than 
a blind man can appreciate or interpret, the lights and shades, 
the figures and groupings of a great historical canvas. The native 
perspective of history is wanting in their works — the supernatural 
destiny of man. The highest law of history is ignored — the 
law of Christ. The instinct of historical’ accuracy is impossible, 
because in these works the pivotal factor in modern history, the 
Church .of Christ, is persistently misunderstood and_ therefore 
necessarily misinterpreted. 

After what I have said of history, philosophy and ethics, it 
would be superfluous to dwell upon the dangers of modern liter- 
ature. Its. dangers are a well worn theme with us, and it is 
enough simply to repeat that English literature is all hostile, sub- 
versive or critical of the faith of Catholics. As a great essayist 
puts it, English literature has grown up since the Reformation in 
an anti-Catholic soil, in the midst of an anti-Catholic atmosphere, 
and from an anti-Catholic stem. The natural action of such liter- 
ature is to sully, infect and to utterly corrupt Catholic feeling 
and principles. It will not necessarily render the Catholic mind 
non-Catholic, but it will unsettle it and send it adrift. It will 
wear out, or pluck away its truths without putting others in 
their place. It will relax and, in a word, deaden the whole spir- 
itual man. In the garb of old-time Protestantism, of disguised 
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infidelity, or, more frequently still, in:the form of an imposing 
and fashionable rationalism, it inculcates a complete license of 
thought, irreverence of intellect, mental pride, impatience of au- 
thority, and an independence and flippancy of judgment in things 
the most sacred and august. And what is even more deplorable 
is, that this poisonous literature almost imperceptibly invades the 
minds and hearts of our Catholic readers by its tenderness, its deli- 
cacy, its sensitiveness, its refinement, its gentleness of manner, its 
charming address, its plausible reasoning, and its highly embellished 
style. 

This very brief survey gives us some idea of the character of 

the dangers that beset Catholics in the departments of modern 
thought and of the corresponding nature of the higher Catholic 
education needed today by the Catholic body here in the United 
States. 
The great and intrinsic difficulty under which this body is 
laboring, is that the literary, historical, philosophical and even ethical 
knowledge imparted to it, has been, speaking generally, without 
any adequate, and in very many instances, without even sufficient 
information and drill in religious principles. The education of the 
Catholic body has been without any systematic course in those helps 
and lights which are called for in our day to explain the apparent 
inconsistencies of some facts of secular knowledge with the Catholic 
religion and with Revelation in general. This body is being turned 
out of our institutions lacking in ability to convert the discoveries 
of science into evidences of religion and without that religious 
culture which is trained to illustrate in all things the harmony 
which exists between natural and supernatural truth, between 
Catholic belief and the authenticated facts and principles of 
philosophy, history, literature and science. Such a Catholic edu- 
cation is, both in kind and scope, distressingly wanting in the 
Catholic body at large today. 

This lack exists not only in the miscellaneous mass of Catholic 
men and women whose life work brings them into individual con- 
tact with a vigorous, and self-sufficient anti-Catholic bigotry, ignor- 
ance and criticism, but it is as frequently observed, comparatively 
speaking, in your College graduate, your Catholic of leisure, even 
in your professional folks, your literary men and women, and in 
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the growing multitude of Catholic lay and religious school teachers 
throughout the country. — 

However, I must not be misunderstood. When speaking of a 
lack of religious knowledge, I do not attribute to the Catholic 
body an ignorance of such knowledge of their faith as is of pre- 
cept, nor any want of appointment in the ordinary. topics and 
stock arguments of Catholic controversy. This knowledge ani 
education I believe they, as_a rule, amply possess. What I do 
claim to be wanting is a clear and full insight into the spiritual 
nature, authority, and destiny of the Church. .That knowledge of 
their religion is wanting among Catholics which implies an. inti- 
mate and sound perception not only of single doctrines, but of 
the leading Catholic truths and of the spirit that pervades them 
and combines them into one whole, so that the Catholic, whoever 
he be, adequately appreciates their grandeur, sees their connection 
with one another, and feels their native adaptation to the spiritual 
wants of man; that knowledge which enables him to see in a clear 
light the utter absurdity of all that contradicts Catholic truth 
and the utter deformity of all that caricatures it. 

For the present day, it is more than ever necessary that those 
who cultivate secular learning, or those who are forced into con- 
tact with the wisdom of the world, should have acquired a stock 
of sacred learning sufficient to counteract the false and impious 
tendencies of these days, to judge the supernatural by the natural, 
the ways of God by the ways of men; the wisdom that is-from 
above by the wisdom that is of this world. Such learning is indeed 
rare even among those who most need it today. 

It will be observed here, I imagine, that to supply the need 
of a higher Catholic education such as I contemplate, implies 
little short of a full course of theology. Well, it certainly does 
consider a definite and very considerable portion of direct doc- 
trinal teaching of a superior order to be absolutely indispensable. 
I have no time now, however, to go into details as to the features 
and extent of this doctrinal instruction. Nevertheless there are 
some few general observations which I beg to submit, and which 
may prove suggestive in discussing the ways and means. of im- 
parting this higher education, and which at the same time may 
throw some light upon the equipment which we at present possess 
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in our educational.system for imparting this education. 

In the first place, I.see no very convincing. reason why this 
higher Catholic education should not take the form. of a syste- 
matic course of Catholic theology, at least in our higher institu- 
tions, embracing dogma, church history, liturgy and the general 
principles of canon and moral law. For it is precisely in a 
systematic and thorough course in these Catholic studies that the 
need of a higher Catholic education radically consists. On the 
other hand, I see no more objection to a iay theologian or a lay 
canonist, than I do.to a clerical physician, or attorney or engin- 
eer. Im fact, I do not see so much objection. The fear on the 
other hand, of doctrinal insubordination, of. liberalism, or of other 
abuses growing out of theological knowledge in laymen is a trifle 
narrow, I think, and only a bugbear, when we observe the results 
of the concrete possession of this knowledge by Catholic laymen and 
women. The career of such lay Catholics as McMasters, Brownson, 
Webb, Onahan, Walter George Smith, Clinch, Starr, Repplier, 
Egan, Pallen, Herbermann, Preuss and others in the United 
States ; of the Wards, the Allieses, Murray, Lilly, Vieullot, Ozanam, 
Lucas, De Vere, Windthorst, Herder, Cortez, Lieber, Stone, Drane 
and a host of others in Europe, go a very long way indeed to 
practically illustrate what glory to the Church, and what a benefit 
to society and what a strength, in fine, to the faithful, Catholic 
men and women are when gifted with this superior doctrinal 
training, education and instinct. Of course this doctrinal in- 
struction would differ in many important respects from the 
professional teaching received by seminarians, and would be con- 
tained in a much smaller compass. It would, -nevertheless, include 
a real and careful study of the leading Catholic truths in their 
relation to each other and to the principles of reason and the 
facts of research and experience. On the other hand, the bearing 
of Catholicity on the various secular sciences and questions would 
be cultivated much more fully in laymen than in the professional 
cleric, inasmuch as secular questions and issues are, with the lay- 
man a far more daily and vital concern than with the cleric. 

A second observation which I would make in this connection is, 
that the doctrinal instruction té which I here allude, or better still, 
the higher education of which we are speaking, should be coexten- 
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sive with our schools of higher learning. To centralize this in- 
struction would be in a large measure, simply to render it impos- 
sible to the large number of the faithful. Such centralization 
would tend to elevate Catholic higher education to the rank of a 
specialty, and would eventually and in effect at least, discredit ali 
other schools of higher studies as institutions in which a higher 
Catholic education could be attained. One central university is 
quite within the scope of this higher Catholic education as an 
institution of special pursuits, of post-graduate studies, of research- 
work, or as a school of specialties for graduate students of theology, 
whether lay or clerical. But as there is here question only of 
affording the Catholic body every opportunity for higher Catholic 
education, the practical supply of such advantages would and 
should require, that this advanced doctrinal instruction and drill 
should be given in every Catholic school of higher studies in the 
country. 

The practical phase of the question as things are now in our 
institutions is: whether these schools, as they are now conducted, 
are equipped to impart. this advanced doctrinal training. In 
answer to this question, I will not contend that no equipment fc: 
this higher education exists anywhere in our present system of 
education. For there are lectures in Christian doctrine given in 
all our colleges, and a series of catechetical conferences in our high 
schools and academies. Nor can it be truthfully asserted that this 
instruction is not of a superior kind, and that in the case of many 
institutions it results in a very full catechetical and even contro- 
versial formation of the Catholic student. The fault I find with 
it is, that it fails to do all the work we want it to do. It is for the 
most part a merely torpid and otiose reception of Catholic truths. 
Now a merely passive information in Christian doctrine is not an 
adequate educational result. The. Catholic can not be said to know 
his religion except in proportion as he has mastered it in such a 
manner, that he views: under its light, and estimates by its stand- 
ards, the whole range of human facts, whether they be psycho- 
logical, historical, political or sogial. Such knowledge calls for 
more than lectures in Christian doctrine and catechetical confer- 
ences. But does it call for an advanced theological instruction 
such as I have outlined, to be introduced into our universities, 
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colleges and academies? And is this special course of theology 
the required equipment which I would advocate for imparting a 
higher Catholic education to the Catholic body? The answer to 
this question leads me to my third and last suggestion. ’ 

Where a course of theology, such as I have outlined is evidently 
practical both from the standpoint of demand and of adjustment 
to the existing course of studies, and where such a course could be 
handled by a readily attainable corps of professors, I certainly 
would advocate its gradual introduction into Catholic universities 
and colleges. But a nigher Catholic education such as is needed 
today, does not depend upon a course of theology even in our 
university schools. It depends, it seems to me, simply upon the 
manner in which we teach the higher secular studies, Ethics, Phil- © 
osophy, History Science and Literature. All our institutions of 
higher studies teach these branches of learning. Is the secular 
knowledge imparted through these studies sufficiently and in some 
instances, in any way whatever, imbued with Catholic teaching, 
that is, Catholic doctrine and principles? I am afraid not. 
Moreover, it is, it seems to me, in this defect of teaching, rather 
than in, the absence of any course of theology, that tlie need of 
a higher Catholic education exists. And yet the defect, as it has 
come under my observation, does not grow out of the fact that 
these branches do not afford an opportunity for inculcating Cath; 
olic teaching. For no department of thought is more in touch 
with all phases of the Church’s doctrines, principles and laws than 
these very studies. Nor does the defect lie.in the want of time. 
For the idea is that these studies shall be pursued simultaneously 
from the standpoint of Catholic truth and that of secular infor- 
mation. 

The defect, to my way of looking at things, lies first, in the fact 
that the teachers of these branches are not themselves competent 
to teach history, philosophy, science, literature in the light of 
Catholic doctrine and Catholic history. Secondly, this defect lies 
in the fact that these studies are not pursued in the critica] spirit 
of modern thought, but are rather imparted in the merely cate- 
chetical and non-apologetic method of secular schools and teachers. 
A good Catholic teacher of history, philosophy, literature, ethics, 
or science ought to be, if not a priest, at least a fairly good 
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theologian and church historian. He should have his faculty of 
criticism, his religious instinct, and his power and fund of Catholic 
erudition developed to a very high degree. A third reason why 
these studies, as they are pursued in our schools, do not develop a 
body of Catholics who look at the world of history, sciente, liter- 
ature and philosophy from the-standpoint of Catholicity and in the 
light of Catholic truths, is the eagerness of our schools and teachers 
to ape the methods, the texts and the tests of non-Catholic schools. 
This emulation necessarily eliminates the religious, not to say the 
Catholic, atmosphere from these studies, and emphasizes their 
purely secular side and value entirely. The result must necessarily 
be, even in our Catholic schools, that these branches are taught in 
a non-Catholic manner, or at least with an un-Catholic result. 

As I must be brief, I would therefore venture to suggest that, 
since there exists a great need of higher Catholic education in the 
Catholic body, this need is practically and competently ‘supplied by 
the introduction of advanced courses or classes of history, phil- 
osophy, science, ethics and literature into our colleges. I would 
further insist that where these courses are introduced, they be con- 
ducted not after the manner of our non-Catholic schools, but by 
men and women who conduct all education in the light of Catholic 
truth, who are themselves competent to conduct these studies 
under the guidance and influence of a Catholic formation; and 
who are, besides, themselves possessed of that apologetic faculty, 
that religious instinct, and that Catholic erudition which is the 
surest, if it is not the only guarantee that, what is taught will be 
imparted from the standpoint of the Church’s teaching, and that 
it will be imbued with the supernatural spirit and scope of all 
Catholic education. 
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College Department. 


Eighth Annual Meeting of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges and Universities of 
the United States. 


Report of Proceedings. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10, 11:30 a. mu. 


The session of the College Department was called to order by 
the President, Rev. John A. Conway, S. J. On motion, duly 
seconded and carried, a Committee on Resolutions was appointed, 
consisting of Revs. Francis Heiermann, 8. J., D. Flynn, D. D., and 
James A. Burns, C. 8S. C. 

The President also appointed Rev. James Rockwell, 8. J., to act 
as Assistané Secretary. . 

A paper was read by Rev. Thomas E. Sherman, S. J., of St. 
Ignatius College,“ Chicago, Ill., on “The influence of Female 
Higher Education on Catholic Education.” After the discussion 
which followed the reading of this paper, a motion was made that 
the recommendations of the Executive Board read at the meeting 
of the Association, be referred to the Committee on Resolutions, 
with the request to report at the business meeting on the following 
day. The motion was seconded, and carried. The meeting then 


adjourned. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order by the President, Rev. John A. 
Conway, 8S. J. The report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
called for. 

The Chairman reported as follows: 

Your committee wish to report with a favorable recommenda- 
tion the following three resolutions: 

1. That a Publication Committee be appointed by this Asso- 
ciation. 

2. That the plan of organization be continued for another year. 

3. It is supposed that each department in this Association has 
interests of its own, and in order to promote an equal understand- 
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-ing, we thought, in adopting the rule as to resolutions, that tive 
following two points might be inserted; that is to say, that each 
section or aerate: has the right to pass its own resolutions and, 
secondly, that if any. resolution of any department is rejected by 
the General Committee on Resolutions, that department has the 
right to appeal from the general meeting. There are good reasons 
for these two points: Each department should have the right to 
pass its own resolutions; then, secondly, if said resolutions are 
adopted, and in the general conference objections are found, 
this department has the right of appeal in the general meeting. 

The resolution’ were considered in order. A motion to adopt 
the first resolution recommending the appointment of a Publication 
Committee by the Executive Board of the Association, was seconded 
and carried. 

The second resolution recommending the adoption of the 
present plan as the basis of organization for the ensujng year was 
adopted. 

The third resolution was considered in two parts. The portion 
of the resolution affirming that each department should have the 
right to pass its own resolutions was, on motion duly seconded, 
adopted. 

The second part of the resolution was read: “If any resolu- 
tion of either department is rejected by the General Committee, 
each such department has the right of appeal in the general meet- 
ing.” It was moved and seconded that this be adopted and the 
motion was carried. 

After discussion, the following resolution was presented : 

“That whenever the general. conference through its President 
or Secretary voices, the opinion of the majority of the members of 
that conference, it shall be heard in any meeting whatsoever.” 

An amendment to give each department the right of veto on 
any resolution was not accepted. On motion the resolution was 
accepted by the conference. 

A paper was read by Rev. Charles Macksey, S. J., Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C., on “The Ethical Influence of 
College Athletics.” 

Bishop, Horstmann. entered the,room during the reading of 


Father, Macksey’s paper and the Président introduced the Bishop 
in these words: 
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“Before proceeding with the regular business, I wish to thank 
the Right Reverend Bishop of the diocese for his presence amongst 
us at this session, and to thank him especially for the generous and 
I might say the right royal reception he has offered to us in this 
diocese of Cleveland, which historically is conspicuous amongst all 
the dioceses throughout the United States for the efforts which 
have been made in the cause of Catholic education.. I am sure that 
if he will condescend to do so, we will be delighted to hear some 
words of comfort and congratulation from the Rt. Rev. Bishop 


Horstmann. 
Bishop Horstmann said in part: “You are here representing 


the college branch of the educational movement, one of extreme 
importance to the whole country, and one in which I am intensely 
interested. I am sorry I was not in for the whole of that paper on 
college athletics. Physical culture is very good, but I have always 
thought that we get physical culture enough, that a boy has animal 
magnetism enough in him to make his own play. But it has 
become part of college life, and should be superintended. 

“IT am glad to see you all come together for an exchange of 
views. It must do a great deal of good. The formation of char- 
acter is everything; it is everything that men should grow up with 
a high ideal of what honesty is, manliness, gentleness, kindness, 


charitableness — these are the principles which are inseparable 
from the religious training. I thank the chairman for having 


spoken so of the diocese of Cleveland. God bless Bishop Gilmour. 
He is remembered here as the father of the parochial schools ; what 
we are we owe especially to him. The one great principle of his 
work was the Christian education of the young, and therefore it 
was a matter of pride with me that I could put in the vestibule 
of the Cathedral a tablet in his honor calling him the father of the 
parochial schools. When he died there was not a parish in the 
diocese that had not a parochial school.” 

The Bishop concluded with a tribute to the parochial schools 
and colleges of his diocese for their efficient work. 


A paper was read by Rey. Francis Cassilly, S. J., of St. Ignatius 
College, Chicago, Ill., on “Catholic Students in State Universities.” 


After discussion the meeting adjourned. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1906. 


The meeting was called to order by the President, ‘Rev. John 
A. Conway, 8. J., at 9:30 a.m. The President suggested that the 
Conference might wish to discuss the manner of handling the 
finances of the Association. In reply to a question, he stated that 
the money contributed by the College ‘Department, goes to the 
Association treasury, for the general expenses of the Association, 
and that any particular expense of a department is also paid frou 
the general treasury. The plan which had been adopted last year 
and which was approved by recommendation at the meeting on 
July 11, 1906, was read as follows: 

“We recommend that the following plan be adopted: Each 
college or institution in the College Department shall pay ten 
dollars annually to the Association treasury from the College De- 
partment. Each seminary or institution in the Seminary Depart- 
ment shall pay ten dollars annually to the Association treasury, 
from the Seminary Department. Each member of the School 
Department shall pay two dollars annually to the Association treas- 
ury, from the School Department. 

“The general expenses of the Association and the particular 
expenses of each department shall be paid from the funds of the 
Association treasury under the direction and with aca authoriza- 
tion of the executive board of the Association. 

“This plan was proposed at the meeting of the Board in Feb- 
ruary, 1905, it was considered by the Executive Boards of the Col- 
lege, School and Seminary Departments and approved by them. 
We ask that it be acted on as soon as possible, and, if adopted. that 
each department make such changes in its own constitution as will 
bring it into conformity. It is the sense of the Board that the 
Association should endeavor to raise two thousand dollars during 
the coming year to be expended for the general interests of the 
Association.” 

This plan was adopted by each department in the annual meet-, 
ing in 1905, and by the General Association also, so that it has 
been in operation during the past year. 

The Secretary of the Association, Father Howard, being called 
on to give some information in regard to the plan of finance and 
the reasons which led to its adoption stated that the expenses 
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of the Association are general expenses, and much difficulty was 
experienced during the first year. The expenses of publishing 
report and mailing are to be contracted, and it was found unsatis- 
factory and ‘impractical. to contract the bills and wait till there 
- could be an adjustment of the expenses of the three departments. 
In the first year the money had to be advanced, and therefore the 
Executive Board at the meeting held in Washington, after a 
thorough discussion of the subject decided to recommend to the 
Association the plan which has just been read. This plan was 


approved by the departments and was adopted by the Association. 
Under this plan the Executive Board was given charge of the 


finances of the Association, and was authorized to put the- plan 
in operation. . 

At the meeting of the Executive Board on July 13, 1905, on 
motion of Rev. Louis 8. Walsh, the Board appointed a Finance 
Committee of its members, consisting of the President General, 
the Vice-President General and the Treasurer General. _ This 
committee has charge of the matter. This committee directed the 
Secretary General to receive-dues and donations and remit to the 
Treasurer General. No bill may be contracted except with the 
authorization of this committee, and the bills are paid by the 
Treasurer General on order of the Finance Committee. 

It is the purpose of the Board that the Secretary General and 
Treasurer General shall* give itemized annual accounts of all 
receipts. and expenditures, and give bond to the Executive Board 
of the Association. 

Faruer CassitLy — It seems to me Father Howard would be 
in a position ‘to understand this better. than we, since he has been 
on the Executive Board and ‘upon him has fallen much of the 
work. How would it do for us to vote to continue, for another 
year, the plan that has been in operation? 

THE Presipent—I don’t think that necessary, since we 
already voted yesterday in the General Conference that the. present 
system of things shall be continued for another year. -There is 
only one little personal explanation. I would like to give in con- 
nection with this matter so that everything will be perfectly clear. 
At the meeting in. Washington last February the proposal was made 
that the Treasurer of the College Conference hand over all the 
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money he had to the General Treasurer. That had -been deter-° 
mind upon in a previous meeting, in July, in New York, and the 
Treasurer hadn’t turned over the money, and the proposition was 
made to me that I should turn over the money of the College 
Department to the General Treasurer. I demurred at the time, on 
the ground that i thought I had no authority in the matter at all 
to turn over the money. Some explanations were given, and 
finally I said that I, as President of the Association, would allow 
them to take the money, apparently as a loan, until I heard from 
the General Conference. And so the money was given by me, but 
with the understanding that the matter would be referred, as it is 
referred now, to this Conference. However, from the legislation 
that was made a year ago, and from the action of the General 
Committees the other day, I think. now that my action on that 
occasion was perfectly legitimate. I hope this explanation will be 
satisfactory to the Conference. : 

FATHER CassILLy — What is the understanding now, that all 


the money that the different departments have is to be turned over 
to the Secretary General? 


THE CHAIRMAN — It has already gone to the Secretary Gen- 
eral. He will send out all bills and gather in all ayes and hand 
them over to the Treasurer General. 

FaTtHER CassiILty — Then we have no real need of a Treasurer 
at present ? 

THE CHAIRMAN — No real need of,a treasurer at all. 

FatHer Macxsry — Has this Conference any occasion to con- 
tract any financial obligations of its own? Has it any expenses of 
its own? If so, are they subject to the approval of the Secretary 
General or the Treasurer General, and in case they don’t approve 
all that expenditure, are we at a loss to meet the obligation of this 
particular Conference ? 

THE CHAIRMAN — The understanding of the chair is that 


there may be special expenses of this department, and that when 
the officials of this department ask the Treasurer General for the 
necessary money, he is bound to give it without examining the 
reasons pro or con.. That is my understanding of it, that this 
Conference can demand money for any necessary expense incurred 
by this Conference, without being subject to his authority in any 
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way. 
“Farner Macxsey — That makes each Conference the judge of 
its own expenditures, and any Conference could therefore call upen 
‘the Treasurer or the Secretary General for any amount of money 
it saw fit, even in excess of the money it had contributed into the 
general fund, and the General Committee would have no recourse 
to defend itself. 
FarHer Howarp — This point was carefully considered by the 
reads thus: 
Executive Board at the time the plan was proposed. The plan 
“The general expenses of the Association and the particular 
expenses of each department shall be paid from the funds of 
the Association treasury under the direction and with the author- 


ization of the Executive Board of the Association.” 

If a department wishes to have. special circular printed, or it 
wishes a particular paper printed there would be no difficulty. 
Should there be, however, an excessive demand from any depart- 
ment, the Executive Board could deny the request. As all depart- 
ments have equal representation on the Board it was considered 
that this plan would best serve the general interests of the Asso- 
ciation and the interests of each department. No money is paid 
except under authorization of the President General. 

The resolutions to be presented to the Association were then 
read. 

Father Rockwell moved that the resolutions be accepted. Car- 
ried, 

On motion, duly seconded and carried, the President appointed 
Rev. Fathers Heid, Burns and Cassilly as a committee on nomin- 
ations. 

Rev. Edward F. X. McSweeney, D. D., then read his paper on 
the subject, “Is Religious Training as Necessary for the High 
School and College Student as for the Parochial School Child?” 
A discussion followed, and the Conference expressed the desire that 
this paper with the discussion should be printed and circulated 
especially among the priests of the country. 

A motion was also made and seconded that the paper of Rev. 
James A, Conway, read at the meeting of the Association on Wed- 
nesday evening, be printed and circulated separately. The motion 
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was carried. 

A short recess was taken ‘at this point, after which the Chair- 
man announced that the election of officers: was in order. 

Father Heid, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
presented the following list of nominations for officers and standing 
committee of the College Department. 

Rev. John A. Conway, 8. J., err Daren, Washing- 


totn, D. C., President. 

Rev. Martin A. Hehir, C. 8. Sp., Holy Ghost College, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Vice-President. 

Very Rev. L. A. Delurey, 0. 8. A., St. Thomas College, Villan- 
ova, Pa., Secretary. _ 

Rev. M. P. Dowling, S. J., Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

Rev. John A. Van Heertum, Rector St. Norbert’s College, 
De Pere, Wis. 

Rev. William Maloney, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind. 

Rey. D. M. Gorman, St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Rey. Joseph Glass, C. M.,‘St. Vincent’s College, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Rev. E. L. Rivard, C. 8S. V., Bourbonnais, Il. 

Rev. D. J. Flynn, Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Rev. Kilian Heid, St. John’s College, Collegeville, Minn. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD FROM THE 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 


Rev. John A. Conway, 8. J., ex-officio, as President. 

Rev. James A. Burns, ex-officio, as Vice-President. 

Rey. D. J. Flynn, Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg; Md. 
Rev. L. A. Delurey, 0. S. A. 

FATHER RocKWELL —I move that the Secretary be authorized 


to cast the ballot of the Conference for these candidates. 

THE CHAIRMAN — Before that I would like to advise: the 
house that if they have any other members to nominate, they are 
free to do so, they are.not bound by the nominations of the Nomin- 
ating Committee. I have a nomination to make. I would suggest 
that as the Presidency of this Conference has been long enough 
in the eastern part of the country, it is about time that it should 
travel, like the sun, to the westward. And I propose to put in 
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nomination the Rev. Francis Cassilly as President of the College 
Department. That is the only amendment I propose to the 
nominations offered. I move therefore that Rev. Father Cassilly 
be nominated for President. 

Fatner CassiLty — I would like to second Father Rockwell’s 
motion that the Secretary be authorized to deposit one ballot. for 
all the officers named. I thank the President for the honor of 
nominating me, but I am very far from the seat of operations, and 
I have many duties to attend to, and we are getting along so well 
that there is an old saying that applies—that you should not 
swap horses in the middle of the stream. 

The question was called for, and the motion was put by the 
Chairman and carried. 

At the request of President Conway, Father Rockwell took the 
chair and announced the election of the officers as nominated. 

THe CHArrMAN — Father Conway. Of course I thank the 
Conference sincerely for the honor once more conferred upon me of 
being elected to the Presidency. I should have liked to see the 
office go into worthier hands, but I submit to the judgment of the 
Conference and will try to do the best I can to aid in the cause of 
education, in the future as in the past. Is there any other busi- 
ness before the house? We are now needed upstairs in the general 
meeting, where the reports and resolutions are to be acted upon. 

FatHER HEIERMANN — I should like to say a word in memory 
of Rev. James P. Fagan, who has assisted so actively in the work of 
this Conference and the Association in general, who was taken 
away from us so suddenly since last year. 

FarHer Burns — I would move that Father Heiermann be in- 


structed to draw up a resolution expressing the regret of the Con- 
ference at the untimely demise of Father Fagan, who I believe 
was one of the founders of the College Conference and one of those 
most actively interested in its work up to the time of his death. 
And all the members I think will feel that his taking away is a 
very great loss to us in the cause of Catholic education in the 
United States. 

The motion was seconded and carried by a unanimous vote. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


-L. A. Devurgy, O. S. A., 
Secretary, 





Higher Education of Catholic Women. 


REV THOMAS EWING SHERMAN, S. J., ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


It is the boast and pride of Christian civilization that our 
system has restored woman to her primitive place at man’s side as a 
help fit for him. A help fit for a man is a comrade, a friend whose 
traits of mind and heart meet and match his own, while in ways of 
sympathy and tenderness they surpass and excel him. 

How the Christian religion succeeded in restoring woman to 
her lost prerogative were too long to tell. The intimate friendship 
of the Master with Martha and Mary, St. John’s relations with the 
Virgin Mother, the ministry of Lydia in constraining St. Paul to 
depart from his apostolic rigor, these are signal cases in which the 
Scripture adumbrates the Christian practice of uniting man and 
woman in kindly bonds of mutual aid to the perfection of divine 
service. 

The bede roll of all our martyrs is thickly studded with names 
such as those of Agnes, Thecla, Perpetua and a thousand others 
proclaiming the glory of the sex in sharing the stern privilege of 
Christian fortitude. Cecilia, Catherine, Scholastica are typical of 
advance in Christian art and science. Had there been no Paula 
scarce would there be a Jerome. The’ name Monica is associated 
with St. Augustine’s supreme triumph in scholastic lore, as well 
as with the transformation of his character from Manichean heresy 
to the heights of Christian sanctity. \ 

In the long, dreary, and diversified struggle of the Church with 
countless foes, women have borne a conspicuous part in the battle. 
Our Isabellas and Jeanne of Arcs are but stars of unusual bright- 
ness amid the constellations of splendid feminine names in our 
rolls of honor, reminding the Christian wayfarer that if she be the 
weaker vessel in body she is not less stalwart in soul, and if in 


action he must surpass her, in steadfast endurance she is ever the 
mistress and the guide. 
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II. 

Woman’s emancipation is an accomplished fact. She stands 
side by side with her stronger brother in all the walks and avoca- | 
tions of life. Though she may not minister at the altar, she 
adorns and embellishes it. Though not yet on the bench, she 
already pleads at the bar. In medicine she fills an important role. 
In shops and factories she is a vast element in the labor problem. 
In domestic service she is not to be replaced. As stenographer and 
typewriter, as secretary and amanuensis, the great and powerful 
need her patience and painstaking fidelity. It boots not to enum- 
erate her manifold occupations and opportunities in this Western 
world, what we thinkers have to do is to suggest ways and means 
by which she can be best guided and directed, that without being in 
the least unsexed or unfitted for her divine functions as wife and 
mother, she may hold her own among men as an intellectual being. 

Be it understood from the start that I am in full sympathy 
with the Empress of Germany in her clever enumeration of the 
four things a woman really rejoices in: “Kaiser, Kinder, Kirche, 
Kiike,” a happy saying paraphrased in our tongue by, “Husband, 
home, Christ, kitchen.” As goes without saying, while the 
homely arts are in every way to be encouraged, surely our sister 
must have food for thought, while her busy fingers knit and sew, 
the husband, son or brother finds home little more than a lodging 
house when there is no comradeship in sprightly mental food to 
liven the companionable hours. 

When we see a dwarfed or deformed person in the street our 
souls are filled with pity, yet the average mah sees the souls of his 
sisters dwarfed and deformed without a pang. We laugh at the 
Chinese for endeavoring to safeguard the delicacy of their women 
by crippling them, while we are perfectly content to cripple our 
help-mates and life-long comrades in the race of life. We vainly 
boast of the virtues of our women as a proof of the truth of our 
religion, while’ we allow to remain closed to them the soundest 
avenues to that truth. Happily our women are awake both to 
their needs and to their opportunities. 

The club movement which has taken so strong a hold on all 
women of leisure, the reading school guilds, the summer schools 
north, east and south, largely frequented by women, all are so 
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many signs of the times and call for our direction and encourage- 
ment. These things indicate the intellectual thirst which is to be 
‘slaked at fountains, pure or tainted as the case may be. While 
Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Smith and other Protestant institutions hold 
out all the attractions and inducements of a college curriculum to 
our American women; while Michigan, Wisconsin and Chicago 
and other universities are equally open to both sexes, we Catholics 
must look to our fountains of learning and see that they flow as full 
and free as those not under Church auspices and control. 

For what has fitted woman to be help-mate, companion, sharer 
of all noble advance, inspiration of lofty effect, but a training 
which put her abreast of man in the good things of the mind? 
Jeanne of Arc could not have led the armies of France save in the 
light of the science of arms. Isabella could not have united the 
discordant kingdoms of the Peninsula had she not been more a 
monarch than Ferdinand. Knowledge is power and the knowledge 
that rules is acquired by the most systematic and painstaking 
training save in the rare case of divinely infused science. 

. Now comes the pertinent question. If woman is to continue to 
play her providential part in the upbuilding and sustaining of 
Christian civilization, if Catholic mothers are to inspire, mold and 
form great characters for the battle of life in our age and country, 
our women must have means to train their minds as we train ours. 
A glance at the obverse side of the picture will render this need the 
more conspicuous. Who can measure the power for evil of a 
George Eliot who teaches the gospel of pessimism in the honied 
phrase of rarest rythmic power, pouring out the fountains of her 
soul before the base shrine of a vague humanitarianism: what is 
she but a Christian genius marred ‘in the training? 

Has not Mrs. Humphrey Ward done more to make the agnostic 


position respectful and respected than a dozen masculine pens? 
Does not the unspeakable Corelli exalt the senses to such a height 


as to tear the soul from the moorings of reason, with such a sweep 
of imaginative fervor as to carry shoals of the young and giddy 
and not a few maturer minds on the wings of the winds of 
passion? 

The gospel of “doubt, dirt and. despair” boasts of a hundred 
other muses not less drastic in style if of inferior name. 
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Is not the wild, wide sweep of Christian Science, the most 
appalling error since the days of the Gnostics and Manicheans, due 
to one woman’s cunning in availing herself of the Americans’ lack 
of clear thought, accurate definition and logical process in all that 
regards the fundamental problems of good and evil, right and 
wrong, life and death, which have ever vexed the soul of man 
demanding some theoretical as well as practical solution. 

As a little logic, a little sound philosophy would have saved all 
these women from the demon’s snares, so will a littl logic save 
millions of victims from like poisonous vaporings. 

Do our schools, academies, convents, afford such a training as 
to prepare an American woman for an intelligent appreciation of 
the difficulties which she is going to face when plunged into this 
world of doubt, disbelief and varnished paganism after the years 
of hot-house training in a cloister? Is she fitted to cope with the 
specious fallacies of these clever and fascinating writers? Is she 
enabled to take her place beside her brother, father, husband or 
friend as one who has a reason for the faith.that is in her? 
Woman’s divine weapon of affection renders her the best ally of 
the spirit of God if her zeal is informed by reason. Her intuitive 
perceptions being keener and more delicate than ours, she is 
quicker to see consequences, while she is not altogether to be relied 
on for logical deductions. Her emotions out-running her reason, 
sympathy is too often mistaken for conviction, affection replaces 
principle, and she is easily led to applaud what she abhors and 
drawn to embrace what her soul detests. 

By reason of her characteristics or idiosyncrasies woman is 
more readily trained in the niceties of literary lore than in the 
exact sciences. Why is it then that our prosaic sex is so amply 
enriched by years of acquaintance with our Virgil, Horace and 
Homer, while our sisters scarce learn enough Latin to follow the 
ritual with pleasure and appreciation? Why -boast of our sacred 
mother-tongue and leave its treasures a sealed book to our sisters? 

We are wont to smile at woman’s eloquence and yet we know 
that her ease and volubility of expression are signs of wealth of 
sentiment and play of fancy. These are the raw material of liter- 
ary excellence. Give woman a fair and solid training in the lighter 
classics and you train and deck the garden of her soul. Much is 
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said in our day of environment. Flowers must not be planted 
near weeds. Why not apply the rule to the training of fancy? 
The study of the finer models leads to true taste. Taste is the 
fountain of excellence. The women who have led the world have 
been women well trained in classic lore. A mere smattering of 
Latin is little more than a provocation to disgust, a mastery of 
that splendid language is itself a liberal education. For a cultured 
Catholic the knowledge of Latin is a very important element. 
Why then is that knowledge not more fully imparted to our 
women?’ In letters again, are our women really trained to analyze, 
and assimilate Shakespeare, Milton — the classics of our tongue? 
Are they not taught about literature instead of being steeped in it? 
Here we must admit that the Catholic system has its disadvan- 
tages as well as its attractions. Cloistered women can scarcely be 
expected to reach out to and grasp the fruits of the best modern 
research. The more austere forms of religious rule subjecting all 
things to a rigid system, are little consistent with the spirit of 
progress along lines of personal endeavor, but when to this rigidity 
we add the physical confinement to one spot of the cloistered com- 
munity, the inability to get into touch with minds best capable of 
communicating what they have acquired by life-long effort, it 
would seem that part of our conventual system needs to be modi- 
fied in some details in order to be quite compatible with the de- 
mands of modern higher education. On the other hand we may 
not bend to accept the American solution by adopting a system of 
co-education. Whatever be the advantages of college training, the 
Catholic instinct prefers the fine bloom of femininity, the shrink- 
ing instinct of intensest modesty to all the mental acquirements of 
the world. A girl is bound to lose something of this bloom by 
close contact with masculine youth. She cannot go billing and 
cooing towards her degree of bachelor of arts. The sex ‘instinct is 
all too strong to be ignored or made light of at any opening scene 
of the great drama of life. 
- She forfeits the chivalrous respect of our young men the 
moment she enters the same arena, and becomes an object of con- 
tempt instead of reverence. The “Co-ed” system of our American 
colleges, degrading and disgusting as it is in the eyes of Catholics, 
inspires a certain distrust and an aversion against all attempts to 
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advance the cause of the-higher culture of women. 

We admit, then, that we are face to face with a really awkward 
dilemma; but the solution though at best only a partial one, is not 
far to seek. It is practical, simple and effective, and as fact is far 
more potent than theory, we turn for facts to the experience of 
our English neighbors, who are happily setting the pace for us 
and leading the way to a sound solution of the dilemma. 

A movement in favor of the higher education of women began at 
Oxford about the year 1865. The initiative came from a body 
of women organized there for the purpose, and gradually extended 
throughout that conservative University. About the.same time 
London opened its degrees to women. At present there are some 
225 women in attendance at Oxford. Though not officially recog- 
nized as students, they are admitted to nearly all honor courses 
of lectures. 

“Most of the lectures given in Oxford are provided by the 
separate colleges, but open practically to the whole University 
by an arrangement between the lecturers. The system provides 
both for lecturing and individual instruction and the tie between 
tutor and pupil is often close and lasting. A very large majority 
of the lectures are, as stated above, open to women under certain 
conditions, and others are arranged for them by the Association. 
Nor are they left without the tutorial assistance which is so essen- 
tial a part of Oxford education. They have tutors of their own 
who are sometimes men, though usually women who have them- 
selves taken an Oxford Honor Examination. These women tutors 
either reside in one of the women’s colleges and form part of the 
staff, or live in their own houses in Oxford. Thus the women 
students attend the men’s lectures and obtain private instruction 
separately, either from men or women. The advantage of this is 
obvious. It would be impossible to supply women with separate 
lectures in all the subjects they need. ‘The expense would be enor- 
mous. Very few lecturers are unwilling to admit them, and no 
difficulties have arisen from the men, The women have been re- 
ceived with courtesy and have shown themselves worthy of it. It 
should be understood, however, that the relations between the men 
and women students are quite unlike those existing at most other 
universities. They have separate colleges, and separate tutors, and 
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the fact that they attend the same lectures no more constitutes 
an acquaintance than attendance at the same church would do. 
In some subjects they are no doubt thrown together, but speaking 
generally, such intercourse as they have depends on private intro- 
ductions. There are definite rules as to chaperonage, and the 
students are expected to conduct themselves like ordinary young 
ladies. Anything like fastness is strongly discouraged by public 
opinion. 

“The good conduct of the students may be to a great extent 
attributed tc the residential system. In colleges they come in 
contact with older women of intellectual calibre and serious inter- 
ests, who without undue fussiness or prudishness help to create 
a good tone. Two new Halls have been founded in addition to 
those originally founded in 1879, and they adapted themselves 
entirely to the existing traditions ‘as to supervision and liberty. 
The conditions of Oxford life, with its simple and friendly society, 
make this very easy. Probably the stories that are told of other 
Universities are exaggerated, but if told of Oxford they would be 
incredible.” (The Crucible, March, 1906, p. 197.) 

If a University as staid and conservative as Oxford has over- 
come the obstacles to co-education and opened its courses of study 
to women, there would seem to be every reason to expect. that 
before long our greater American universities may be induced to 
follow the same example by adopting the same precautions as 
Harvard has already done. 

Radcliffe College at Harvard represents a greater advance even 
than that effected at Oxford. Under the same board of regents 
as the University and subject to like conditions and requirements 
the women students at Radcliffe can gain the ordinary academic 
degrees just as other members of the University. 

This is as it should be. 

There seems to be no good reason why our mature nuns and 
experienced women teachers should not avail themselves of such 
advantages as are afforded by great universities, provided the sep- 
arate College system is once fully established. Some such method 
as that of Oxford and Radcliffe being extended throughout our 
nation, at least to the principal seats of learning, by availing our- 
selves of it might at once preserve the separate education of 
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youth of different sexes and still enable the leaders of thought 
of the gentle sex to be fully abreast of the age in any and every 
branch of learning. 

By attending courses in our Universities they can reap the 
fairest harvest known to the world and return to cloister, academy 
or Catholic High School to spread the light they have acquired. 
In this way we may, in the future, avail ourselves of modern pro- 
gress without sacrificing the delicacy, security and aloofness of our 
traditional Catholic system. Send our bright teachers to the great- 
est Universities you sharpen the weapons intended to lend edge 
to all your better minds, without departing from the _ time- 
honored and austere system to which the Church seems fully com- 
mitted. 

To sum up, the movement in favor of the higher education of 
Catholic women in accord as it is with the best principles of our 
religion, and with the practice of the ages and the nations in which 
Catholicity flowered and fruited under most favorable conditions, 
is so much part and parcel of the tendency of the times that to 
stand against it would be little else than stupidity on the part of 
the Catholic leaders; rather should we proudly place ourselves in 
the fore front of so hopeful a cause. 

But that we may not beat the air in vain endeavor, or fail 
of practical suggestion, two things I would lay down as axiomatic 
in helping our sisters to the goal of true Catholic culture. 

We should, I think, insist on a more thorough knowledge of 
Latin for all those destined for the higher walks of life, and an 
acquaintance with. the best authors at first hand, so that our 
women may know what is best and acquire true taste and literary 
refinement; secondly, we must insist on a definite, logical and 
philosophical equipment which will enable them to hold to their 
faith as a reasonable worship. With classic lore added to nature’s 
facility, volubility becomes eloquence; with definition added to 
intuition, feminine acuteness of perception becomes wisdom. Add 
these two items to the equipment of the women we know (not slight- 
ing or disregarding improvement in other important branches), 
and we do much to remove the standing reproach which has 
echoed in our ears for well nigh half a century, that while our 
convent school are excellent hot-houses of virtue, they are not in 
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all things up to the mark as seminaries of knowledge, necessary 
for the age and country, for the environment in which our women 
find themselves when obliged to fly forth from the nest to wing 
their own way. 

That every possible effort is being made by many noble and able 
women to bring our academies up to the highest standard, we are 
all well aware. That no little success has already crowned their 
efforts is also obvious to those familiar with our best academies. 

These remarks are intended as an aid to such effort and a stim- 
ulus to yet further advance, not in any sense as deprecatory of 
that which has been already so happily accomplished. It is the 
aim of our self-devoted women to make the name Catholic,synon- 
ymous with the true, the good and the beautiful. Be it ours 
to encourage and applaud. It is theirs to point the higher way 
and coax us up the steep. Be it ours to show our manhood in 
lending them an arm, to lean on. Hand in hand we enter the 
glorious paradise of Dante, the fair garden of Catholic culture, 


“the perpetual feast of nectared sweets where no crude surfeit 
reigns.” 


DISCUSSION. 


The discussion of Father Sherman’s paper was opened by Rev. 
F. B, Cassilly, followed by Rev. Joseph H. Rockwell, who said: 

I think Father Sherman’s paper made it very clear that he did 
not favor co-education. I agree with him that we cannot stand for 
co-education, even in the lower grades of schools. It is something to 
be deprecated and condemned, less perhaps in the lower than higher 
grades, but the principle I think we ought to condemn. And if I 
understand Father Sherman, I think he stood for that principle, that 
Wwe cannot approve co-education. 

Rev. Francis Heierman, S. J.—I.would like to know what the 


opinion of the reverend lecturer would be of how young ladies might 
be properly trained to take an interest in charitable work? It has 


often’ struck me that non-Catholic young ladies take quite an interest 
in visiting institutions for the sick, the poor, and orphans. ‘The efforts 
of the young ladies in Columbus, St. Louis and Toledo are well known, 
and it has often struck me that hardly any young ladies in our con- 
vents are in the same way trained in that direction. Perhaps I am 
mistaken, but I would like to have an expression of opinion from the 
reverend lecturer. 

Rev. William J. Tyrrell, S. J.—I would dislike to make any 
remarks that would seem to contradict the reverend gentleman who 
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has spoken. I have had some experience with regard to this question 
of charity among Catholic and non-Catholic ladies, and I find by that 
little experience’ that a great deal of this is exterior, and a great deal of 
this seeming charity is only froth, and I am the more convinced of this 
from a remark made vy Clara Barton, a few years ago at the time of 
the Hispano-American War, when she said, “Father, you see that there 
is a great movement among Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians, and 
especially the Episcopalians; they are willing to do a great deal, but 
you will find after a while, to use a rather vulgar comparison, it is like 
beer. When you fill the goblet up you think there is a great deal in it, 
but when it simmers down, you find you have very little.. It is my 
experience,” she said, “and I am not a Catholic— you may call me a 
kind-hearted pagan if you like— but for true, real, genuine charity, 
there is far more among Catholic than non-Catholic ladies.” 

If I understand Father Sherman rightly, he was not only not 
advocating co-education, but he was teaching the very opposite. But 
he seemed to allude to the systems they had in the Middle Ages in 
the great universities of Europe, where some of the higher ladies of 
the land then, the princesses and some of the Sisterhoods then existing 
attended. Amonst others, we have it on the authority of St. Dominic 
himself, where he said he wished his sisters or his daughters, to -be at 
the head of education, with their hearts and minds so trained that 
they would be capable of educating the daughters not only of the 
plebian class, but also the daughters of the princes and the daugh- 
ters of the grandees of Spain. He wished their education to be such 
that if necessary they could replace the doctors in their chairs in the 
universities at Coimbra, Salamanca or Toledo, or any of the great 
universities of the time. Father Sherman was contending simply that 
our Sisterhoods who have the education of the ladies of our country so 
much in their hands, should be capable of giving the most thorough 
and the most complete education that any lady, no matter what her 
abilities or position, could ask. 

Brother Anthony — Just one word about the admirable paper of 
Rev. Father Sherman, worthy, I was going to say, of being printed in 
pamphlet form and disseminated through the institutions connected 
with the Federation. It struck me that it would be very difficult for 
many of the members of the Sisterhoods to be present at these educa- 
tional institutions, universities, where they would have the lectures, 
at least for the present, and it struck me that a substitute for them 
might very well be made; and that would be, that after the hours of 
their hard labor in their schools of various kinds, a professor, whether 
lady or gentleman, could come in and give them a course of study in 
any one of’ the subjects, whether languages, or the higher literature, 
and they would advance far more rapidly than probably by attending 
some lectures in either the Catholic or non-Catholic universities, and 
in many cities where they are placed it would be difficult for them to 
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follow that program. I merely throw that out as a suggestion. ‘here 
are Many convents east of the Cumberlands, where teachers come and 
give courses of instruction or courses of lectures on some of these 
subjects, such as Latin and Greek. - 

Father Sherman — If no one else wishes to have the floor, I would 
just like to add a few words. The question of charity, for instance, is 
beside the mark. We all know the ladies can teach us in that from 
now to doomsday. We are not here to discuss charity, but to discuss 
the question of what we can do to further the movement of the higher 
education of the Catholic women of America. We all know that it is 
in accord with the mind of the Church to do all we can, because near 
the Catholic University at Washington, the first Papal university 
founded in America, there is a college, Trinity College, for the higher 
education of the Catholic women of America. In regard to the relation 
of my paper to that subject, the nuns of Namur, who have charge of 
that college, are ladies who have taken the examinations either at 
Oxford or the London university; that is to say, they have availed 
themselves of the higher education of which I speak, and it is because 
they have a separate college for Catholic women of the same grade 
as ordinary American colleges. Of course, as has been said ‘in my 
behalf, I am entirely against co-education. It is against all Catholic 
instincts and principles, and the experiences of the ages. But I am 
entirely in favor of giving alt women of talent a chance to reach as 
high a position in all the arts and sciences as men have. But I think 
that our ladies have not had that chance unless they have gone to 
Protestant colleges. It has been my experience that girls graduated 
from our colleges are strongly tempted to go to Vassar, Smith, and 
Bryn Mawr, and unless we can hold out to them similar advantages in 
Catholic colleges, I don’t see how we can forbid them going. 

I know that Trinity has been a great advantage to many of our 
Catholic colleges; that St. Mary’s of South Bend, Ind., and St. Mary’s 
of Cincinnati, and others, have advanced their course, have given more 
Latin, more philosophy, and have tried to bring up their standard. 
But of course they are not in a position to do everything that is done 
by Trinity, but we ought to encourage them to do everything they can 
by letting them have a definite college standard. 

Then, I think that in all our great universities, whether Catholic 
or non-Catholic, where there are special courses of study, if we send 
our college men to get these special courses, we ought to encourage 
our women to take these courses. We cannot expect cloistered 
women, confined to one spot, to be abreast of the highest culture of 
the world, and as we have four or five great universities, I say I do 
not see why we should not encourage our women to go there and take 
those courses. That is what my paper is; it is not a thesis, but 
merely remarks in aid of the higher education of Catholic women. 
This movement is just beginning, and we merely, at this time, throw 
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out ideas and suggestions, and that is all I intended to do. I think I 
ought to add, however, that in America the system of education will 
become more closed than it has been. The States will have stricter 
examinations for teachers and for degrees, and unless we Catholics are 
careful to keep our standards for women as well as men up to the 
mark, we will find ourselves in difficulties, as we probably would be 
in New York today. 

Rev. John A. Conway —I quite agree with Father Sherman in his 
statement that this is not a question of charity at all, but a question 
merely of education. Even in our colleges we do not expressly teach 
what might be called charity, as an element of the education of youtn, 
but there are associations in the colleges that have this for their object. 
For instance, you might have sodalities or organizations of St. Vincent 
de Paul. And these we have in our colleges, and by reason of them 
the doctrines of charity are inculcated to our students, though, as 
Father Sherman has said, it does not come under the head of the 
curriculum of the college. In the second place, I think it is evident 
that he turned almost with horror from the idea of co-education. In 
the third place, the only place I can speak of with any experience is 
Trinity College in Washington, which is under the control of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, and those who know anything about it realize 
that they are doing their work perfectly well and carrying out all 
the conditions required by Father Sherman in his paper. They are 
there near a university, with all the helps and aids a university can 
give, and yet at the same time they have a separate organization of 
their own. The professors of the university sometimes go and give 
them lectures on certain subjects. When there are public lectures at 
the university, these girls are able to attend them. And so with all 
the advantages of university life, they are quite as separated from the 
university as if they were elsewhere. So that it seems to me that in 
other schools here in the west, the same thing is verified. At least it 
seems to me that it is very well fulfilled, in conception at least, in 
Trinity College in Washington. 


‘ 


Che Ethical Influence of College Athletics. 


REV. CHARLES MACKSEY, 8. J., GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


First, I owe the conference an apology for the very restricted 
view I am going to take of the subject matter of this paper and 
the very brief remarks I am going to make upon that restricted 
view. My excuse is that I thought it would be more profitable, 
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in speaking upon this subject, for all,.if some provocative remarks 
were made that would stimulate discussion, rather than that any 
individual should attempt to lay down the law or exhaust the 
subject in a didactic fashion. 

To be clear on the subject of this paper, I must at once 
narrow in the meaning of athletics.. I do not mean gvmunastic 
exercises as such, nor games played by the students in the open 
air with none of the keenness of our ultra-keen day, but I shall 
confine myself to what is known as competitive sport, to the 
contests of physical skill among college students which today 
absorb so much of the time and energy of the students who are 
striving to make the college teams and to represent their a/ma 
mater in the intercollegiate struggles which fill the whole student 
body with excitement. These are primarily football, baseball and 
track contests, and what I shall have to say applies chiefly to 
these. 

I must also define strictly what I mean by ethical influence. 
We labor with our pupils to develop character in them. Character 
is largely a matter of habits of the will planted upon natural 
disposition, and the habits of doing the right thing, of aiming at 
good and noble purposes in our actions are secured by the abiding 
presence of right principles. The ethical influence, therefore, 
to which I refer, is the inculeation of principles of right and 
wrong in conduct and the tendency to form habits of action con- 
sonant with those principles. In a word, then, we have come to 
inquire what is the effect of competitive sports as at present con- 
ducted by college students, and chiefly in their intercollegiate 
contests, upon the character of the competing students, and through 
them upon the students at large, in the way of teaching principles 
of right and wrong and of developing habits of action following 
thereon. 

We prescind, therefore, from the physical benefits to be derived 
from healthy recreation and gymnastic exercise, from the. physical 
courage, a far different thing from moral courage, as you know, 
the bodily strength, endurance and strategic instinct. We cheer- 
fully concede that, when properly conducted, athletic contests may 
make for the virtues of courtesy, generosity and self-control in 
a man in contention with his peers, for a habit of moderation 
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in victory and of graceful submission in defeat. We concede too 
that intercollegiate games tend to evoke in a young man college 
spirit which is the beginning, more or less in the miniature, of the 
public spirit and patriotism. we look for in the man that he is to be. 
Perhaps we may grant also that the absorbing excitement of the 


sports of the season may help to keep a young man at college 
from drifting into habits of intemperance and unchastity which 


are often formed by young men of strong animal natures who are 
not otherwise protected ; though the value of college athletics today 
in that direction I am not prepared to declare without = much 
closer and more universal inquiry than I have heen able to give the 
matter. 

What I wish to call particular attention to are some of the 
effects injurious to the upright character of our boys, which we 
may apprehend from sports as at present prevailing among them. 
To come directly to the evil principles which I fear may today be 
learned on the field of college practice and contest, I would specify 
first the canon that the rules and the referee or umpire are things 
to be out-witted by your side while you prevent your opponents 
from out-witting them. This is more far-reaching than to accus- 
tom a boy to look on all law as merely penal and all judgment 
too; it goes the length of lying to the umpire either directly 
or indirectly, of cheating your opponent out of his just rights, and 
finally of recognizing no law outside of the game as bearing on 
a man’s conduct during the game. In a word, if you appeal to a 
player that such action is not honorable, fair or honest, he is 
prone to answer-you that that is part of the game. ‘To see the 


-extent of this, it is only necessary to watch closely in a well-played 


game of baseball between college students and observe how the 
catcher moves the caught ball quickly over the line of the plate 
to induce the umpire to think that it passes over it, the baseman 
after failing to touch his man, throwing his glove off and leading 
his mates in as though the runner were out, the fielder picking 
up a fly from the ground and bravely pretending that he caught 
it in the air, the base-runner in an exciting moment cutting the 
base, when the umpire is not looking, and in general the team 
denying what they know to be a fact, when they are assured that 
the umpire did not see it. : 

Close following upon this comes the other habit of lying about 
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their record and standing. There is a convention among the 
colleges, whether wise or not in all its details I do not care to say 
here, that they shall not play against one another any student 
who has ever in any way received remuneration for his playing 
elsewhere, or who at the college for which. he is playing has re- 
ceived other remuneration or assistance whereby participation in 
college athletics has been made possible. This is supplemented 
by the requirement that the contestant is a bona fide student of 
the college he represents. The violation of the convention is dis- 
creditable enough: but young men have been encouragd to deny 
in explicit terms and in detail the facts which rendered them 
ineligible to compete. For a time there was an eligibility blank 
issued in‘many of the colleges wherein the above requirements were 
set forth and young students were brought:to sign to a false 
statement of fact in their own regard in order to enable them. to 
hold place on the college teams. The matter went further than this. 
For when a doubt was raised of the eligibility of such students, 
they were brought before a notary public and there sworn to the 
truth of the statement to which they had already subscribed. Now 
this is a question of perjurv and subornation of perjury. I fail 
to see how'a young man brought up in such surroundings will find 
it hard to certify falsely afterwards in civil life to false regis- 
tration, to false statements about the fulfilling of municipal con- 
tracts, and to go the length of perjury in the same connection, and 
even take his share in the graft, especially if at college he has been 
receiving remuneration while he swore that he was not. 

The third evil influence at work is when he is taught to play 
foul in order to help win the game. Here is where the fifth com-_ 
mandment is suspended for the benefit of the football player or the 
sprinter on the track. I have heard fair-minded young fellows 
defend their participation in the game -where they are subjected 
to low and cowardly foul play on the ground that that is football 
and that you have to put up with a deal of that if you wish to play 
the game. What is known as dirty ball playing in baseball, as 
spiking or tripping the runner, blocking the player or deliberately 
running him down, is passing away, for the reason that though 
the umpire may not have seen it the audience usually did and 
public opinion condemned it at college games too strongly for it 
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to survive. But in the football line it can well be concealed and 
there it flourishes, tolerated by many coaches, taught by some. 
Some years ago, to my own personal knowledge, some of the stu- 
dents competing on the college team of a northern college com- 
plained to the faculty director that the coach, a former star player 
on a great varsity team, was instructing them to weaken an oppon- 
ent by striking him. covertly in the most delicate part of his 
body. I have it fronr the lips of a member of the varsity squad 
in a famous game, that they were instructed to secure the removal 
of the captain of the opposing team by always falling on his 
head: at the end of the first half the player thus selected for 
injury was carried delirious from the field and his opponents won 
the game. The gentleman is still in Washington who came to 
Georgetown to report that he had overheard the planning of a 
scheme whereby one of Georgetown’s players was to be forced from 
the game by systematic injury during the game. The following 
day the game was played and the lad named for attack had his 
back broken by an opponent stamping on the vertebral column 
and after some weeks he died. Another victim of such play at 
another college told me personally that he was warned on the eve 
of a certain game that his opponent in the line would try to 
rupture him during the game. He went in determined to defend 
himself, but was carried from the field ruptured and never played 
the game again. These are ghoulish incidents and perhaps not 
frequent, but they were done with the full knowledge of the coach 
and sometime of the whole team. : 

Lastly comes the excessive love of notoriety and the overvaluing 
of brawn in contrast with brain, the setting up of the strong 
animal as the ideal of young manhood, the apotheosis of physical 
courage which we share with the beast of the desert and the neglect 
of moral courage, the prerogative of man, whereby he is able to 
sacrifice a game, his own profit or fame and bear the opprobrium 
even of his friends rather than transgress the law of God or ignore 
for a moment those unwritten principles of honorable conduct that 
mark the Christian gentleman. 

I do not wish to exaggerate in this matter nor to condemn 
competitive sport among college students because of these things, 
which are abuses not inseparably connected with the sport and 
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susceptible, let us hope, of elimination. But I wish to call atten- 
tion here to their existence and suggest discussion of ways and 
means for their removal. The fault in the past would seem to lie 
with the coaches. “You send your boy to the schoolmaster,” said 
Emerson, “but it is the school boy who educates him”. In this 
case it was the coach on the athletic field and in the dressing room. 
His opportunities are large for teaching efficaciously right prin- 
ciples of action and an honorable code of conduct even under the 
exciting stress of a strenuous contest. It would seem that as a 
class the coaches have not measured up to their opportunities. If 
they had, the standard of college sporting ethics would not have 
fallen, as it certainly has, under more or less general public censure. 
It may be true that the students themselves, over eager to win their 
contests, were prone to lend themselves to evil ways; but the coaches 
should have untaught them their tricks of wrong-doing. That 
they have not done so is evidenced not only by the prevalence of 
the evils but the fact that some of the practices are. still defended 
as legitimate part of the game. I will here quote W. T. Reid, Jr., 

‘last year’s coach of Harvard’s football team. “When a coach is 
allowed a free hand, the university is at the mercy df his 
standard”. * * * “There are plenty of these specialists to be had, 
but unfortunately the general run are not of the right tvne, since 
men with possibilities-in other lines of work do not usually care 
to adopt football coaching as a profession.” The man who coaches 
as a regular thing is likely to be a man of trifling ambition and 
small ideals, very often not a college graduate and presumably 
lacking in the finer instincts. What is the result? As one writer 
has put it, “The coach knows that he is not hired in the interests 
of justice or honorable regard for the ethics of the game, and 
sportsmanlike treatment of opponents. He knows but one motive, 
he wants to win. That’s what he’s paid for. If he fails he 
knows that another will take his place.” 


“Under this pressure,” continues Mr. Reid, “ what is the coach 
to do? He finds at once that he is facing an issue. Victory or 
decency — which? It depends upon the calibre of the man! But 
not wholly, for as one writer has it, “It must be remembered that 
the coach does nothing without permission or funds. He is 
responsible to those who have employed him”; Thus it is that the 
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methods adopted by the various coaches reflect in large measure 
the standards of the university which they represent. A man is 
known by the company he keeps, a college athletically by its coach 
and trainer. When a coach is allowed a free hand, the university 
is at the mercy of his standards.” 

So you see Mr. Reid passes the responsibility back to where 
it truly belongs, to-wit, to the university authorities who tolerate 
a coach who teaches the students principles and methods that savor 
of the savage or the thug rather than the Christian gentleman. 

To sum up then what I wish to present — Competitive sport 
between the representatives of different colleges and universities 
has in these our days had an evil effect upon the character of our 
students; they have learned dishonesty in word and deed, they 
have lost reverence for the sacredness of an oath, they have not 
scrupled to injure and maim one another, they have set a false 
value on physical prowess, they have mistaken notoriety for fame, 
they have come to lie under the indictment made by a leading 
publicist of New York, that the crooked machines in civic politics 
and the perjured thieves of high finance are being recruited from 
the ranks of bright young college men, whose sense of right and 
wrong has been debauched upon the athletic field. The proximate 
responsibility for this we have, following the lead of those who 
have better means of knowing than ourselves, laid at the door of 
the hired coaches, and we have subscribed to the indictment that 
ultimately the highest authorities in the college or university can- 
not escape responsibility for this wrong teaching and trainng of 
our students. The solution is perfectly obvious, however hard it 
may be of execution. The President of the College or University 
must take cognizance through some member of his faculty of the 
principles taught the undergraduates by the athletic traditions 
and coaches, and forbid them when wrong and make his prohi- 
bition efficacious by the removal of the coach or of all coaches, if 
need be, and finally by so limiting the scope and opportunities for 


intercollegiate competition as to kill the spirit of “win at any cost” 
and reduce the athletic interests of the students to the proportions 


which properly belong to them in college or university life. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Rev. Thomas E. Sherman, S. J.—I am sure all the Fathers will 
agree with me that the paper was very strong and very conclusive. 
But it appeared to me, in thinking of my Own experienc2, both as 
student at Catholic and non-Catholic colleges, that thirty years ago 
pretty much the same spirit existed at non-Catholic colleges. I 
remember at Yale three of our men deliberately broke the leg of the 
captain of the other-team. I remember we all thought it was very 
unmanly, but that was the spirit of that day. There was a member 
on another team, who had been a soldier of the Civil War and had one 
side of his face shot away, who looked more like a fiend than any 
human being [ ever saw. He was instructed to turn that side of his 
face suddenly toward the men on the other team, and I think we 
sometimes won a game by that means. 

But I know that spirit did not at that time exist in the George- 
town University. I think, therefore, we have to deplore the fact that 
this barbarous spirit has crept into our colleges. It is the contamin- 
ation due to our being in this atmosphere of colleges which are not 
Christian in their fundamental ethics. 

It occurs to me also that I might say a word in connection with 
this subject from another experience I have had in my life, and that is 
in connection with the regular army and the regular navy. I think 
the strong current of love for and delight in athletics has come to 
stay, and that we cannot diminish it, but can only guide it. I think 
as the regular army and navy are schools of athletics from the start, 
we should treat them in the same way, make the coach a professor, 
put him on the council, and lift athletics to a higher plane. That is 
merely a tentative suggestion. 

Very Rev. D. J. Flynn —I listened with a great deal of pleasure to 
the very thorough paper Father Macksey has just read, and I would be 
glad to think that we could all go back to our various institutions and 
try to enforce most rigidly and completely the lessons he has pointed 
out. That a reform is necessary in athletics I think is apparent to us 
all. As Father Macksey has said, it seems to be the spirit, “Every- 
thing to win,” regardless of fair means. That motto is of course the 
demoralization of college life, and it would be a great thing if we 
went back from this meeting with the very strongest purpose of doing 
everything in our power to purify athletics. It may be a question to 
be answered here how athletics should be limited, how we should 
control them, except by controlling the coach and seeing that he is a 
man of honor. Another question is how far athletics should be in- 
dulged, whether it is very desirable to play games indiscriminately 
with all those with whom the colleges may be able to secure dates. 
It seems to be the plan of the football managers, for example, to begin 


his campaign as early as possible, and he writes all over the country 
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and his whole ambition seems to be to make a certain number of dates 
with competitive clubs. It seems to me that in the selection of these 
clubs the colleges should exercise a great deal of care and judgment. 
The directors of the various teams should be under the direct control, 
it seems to me, of the college authorities, and they should pay pay 
ticular attention to. the character and nature of the persons invited. 
And if they are afraid that some of the clubs invited are not persons 
who are likely to play a fair, gentlemanly game, it would be well for 
the college authorities to voice their protest by striking the names of 
such clubs from the list of possible competitors. I feel like thanking 
Father Macksey personally for the very strong manner in which he has 
spoken on the subject. 

Rev. William J. Tyrrell, S. J.—I believe from experience that 
there has been a great deal too much talk and too little action on the 
part of the college authorities. They are too ready to throw the blame 
on the students and on the coaches, when the presidents of the col- 
leges should place their hands on their hearts and say, “Mea culpa, 
mea maxima culpa!” They should be men of unflinching courage, 
who would put down their foot on anything that would tend to the 
moral or physical corruption of their students, and they should not be 
afraid to face the students and the coaches, and say that the games 
would go on so far and no further. If they would do that, no matter 
what the pecuniary consideration involved, they would eliminate unde- 
sirable students, and you would soon find that action of one man of 
such determination would do more to raise the tone of athletics and 
make them what they should be in a Christian college, than all the 
resolutions that might be passed till doomsday. 

Father Gorman—I would like to ask Father Macksey, speaking 
of football, suppose you find an institution which has not permitted 
its college team to play away from home, or to play return games, 
would it be advisable to introduce that and permit them to play a 
return game? 

Father Macksey—I would like to ask permission to delay my 
answer to that question for six months. At Georgetown we are exper- 
imenting, and the president of the university has issued an order to 
the faculty director, which has been communicated to the students, 
that next year they will be allowed to play only one football game 
away from home the whole season. That game must be played on 
Saturday afternoon, so that they shall lose, if class at all, only the class 
of Saturday morning for their journey. No other game of football 
will be allowed away from home under any circumstances. For the 
baseball seasons the manager has been instructed that he will be 
allowed to play but four games away from home, on Saturday after- 
noons, when there is no school, and with the limitation of submitting 
to the prefect of studies the amount of time he will take Saturday 
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morning to. go to the place of play. Perhaps we have gone too far, 
or may be not far enough, but as a practical problem I think it would 
be wise for Georgetown not to. state what will be the ay 4 of that 
until she has tried it for six months. 

In talking about Catholic colleges we apparently eriticisea 
some of the other colleges. I was asked to speak at a convention in 
in Annapolis last November on this subject, and I took occasion at 
that time to again charge up responsibility to the head of the institu- 
‘tion.. The president of a prominent college came to me after the 
discussion and said, “Father, you are too hard on us. You don’t 
understand the difference between your colleges and ours. In your 
colleges the power of the president is absolute. But the president of 
no non-Catholic college in the United States is the whole. college. I 
am subject to the criticism of my trustees, and I am earning my liveli- 
hood by a college presidency. I satisfy the trustees or lose my posi- 
tion. The trustees are ruled.by the alumni, and the trustees represent 
their views. The younger members of the alumni at present are 
more athletic mad than are the undergraduates. If I undertook to do 
what you ask, the alumni would beseige the trustees, and I should 
suffer.” 

















Catholic Students at State Universities. 


A GROWING EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 
REV. FRANCIS B. CASSILLY, S. J., VICE-PRESIDENT ST. IGNATIUS... 


COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


(N. B. This paper as at first written was limited to State 
Universities. But as the writer has been asked to supplement the 
information it contains by statistics concerning denominational 
universities, he has thought best to do so in the form of an 
appendix. ) 

In the first place, the university authorities, as a rule, refrain 
from inquiring into the religion of the students. When they do 
so inquire, the students do not always answer the question. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which is generally strongly 
entrenched at state universities, periodically gathers statistics, 
but its records also are often incomplete. The figures I have 
obtained were given by the university authorities in most cases, 
and I wish to add they were given by them with uniform courtesy 
and cheerfulness; in some cases by the Y. M. C. A., and in a few 
instances by the local Catholic pastors. In some universities, no 
doubt, the number of Catholics is underestimated. It may be 
safely said then that the total number given is really under the 
mark, but for our purposes the figures are sufficiently accurate. 


CATHOLIC STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE STATS UNIVERSITIES 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1905-06. 


University of Alabama, 4 (medical not included) 
University of Arizona, 26 (year 1904 — ’05) 
University of Arkansas, 20 
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University of California, 250 (and over) 

University of Colorado, 50 

Delaware College, 4 

University of Florida, 1 

University of Georgia, 8 

University of Idaho, 5 

University of. Illinois, 

Indiana University, 32 

State University of Iowa, 152 (year 1904 — 705) 

University of Kansas, . 35 

Agricultural College of Kentucky, 18 

Louisiana State University, 100 (and over) 

University of Maine, | 20 (year 1904 —’05) 

Maryland Agricultural College, 9 . 

University of Michigan, 250 

University of Minnesota, 250 

University of Mississippi, 

University of Missouri, 39 

University of Montana, 40 

University of Nebraska, 54 Ci 

Nevada State University, 26 (year *96 —’97) 

University of New Mexico, 

University of North Carolina, 

University of North Dakota, (incomplete) 

Ohio University, (probably considerably 
under the mark) 

University of Oklahoma, 

University of Oregon, (incomplete records) 

Pennsylvania State College, 

South Carolina College, 

University of South Dakota, (records incomplete) 

University of Tennessee,. 

University of Texas, 

University of Utah, - (no religious records 

kept) 

University of Vermont, 

University of Virginia, (year 1904 —’05) 

University of Washington, 
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West Virginia University, 28 (incomplete) 
University of Wisconsin, 200 (at least) 
University of Wyoming, 6 

From the above table we learn that there are some 2,000 
Catholic students in the various state universities today, many 
registering forty or fifty, and some running into the hundreds. 
This large attendance will probably be a surprise to many of us. 

Now as to the duty of Catholics to take interest in the welfare 
of so many bright, cultivated, and promising young men and 
women, there can scarcely be two opinions. If we build homes 
for the aged, the poor, the orphan, if we spend millions yearly on 
hospitals for the care of the body, it is certainly incumbent on us 
to safeguard the spiritual interests of those on whom the future 
prosperity of the Church so vitally depends. The Holy See is 
evidently deeply concerned for the young who are striving after 
a higher education, else why did it establish the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington ? 

Some may think that these young people are sufficiently pro- 
vided for, by the various parishes which exist at or near the uni- 
versity towns. The pastor is for them as well as for the rest of 
the congregation, and they have the same opportunity as the rest 
of approaching the Sacraments and fulfilling their other religious 
duties. But is not special spiritual care due to the young? If 
not, why the immense outlay of labor and money which we ex- 
pend on the Catholic educational institutions of the country? 
Youth is a time of special needs and dangers; and if the youthful 
intellect needs the assiduous and constant attention of teachers 
and college, does not the moral and religious side of youth need 
similar spiritual care and attention? In “fact this objection needs 
only to be raised to be refuted, foy our whole elaborate Catholic 
educational system is based on the principle that the growing 
period of life needs special spiritual care and protection. 

Others may be of the opinion that these Catholic students 
should be induced to leave the state universities and enter Cath- 
olic colleges and universities. If this were possible, it would 
probably have been done long ago. No doubt something may 
still be done im this direction. However, if we consider the 
reasons that brought these students into the state universities, we 
shall probably conclude that these same reasons will keep many 
there, no matter what we do to prevent it. 

In the first place, these institutions are founded and magnifi- 
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cently equipped by the State, and so the expenses of the student 
are naturally reduced to a minimum; and the money argument 
will always be a powerful one. Moreover, these universities have 
courses which appeal -to many. If a young man wishes to learn 
agriculture, architecture, engineering, law, medicine, mining, soci- 
ology, or pharmacy, to take professional courses in chemistry, 
and pedagogy, how few Catholic colleges and universities will 
offer him the facilities for doing so!. Some of these branches 
perhaps are not taught at all in our Catholic universities, and none 
of them are taught in many. Again, the state universities are 
so numerous and so conveniently located that they naturally 
absorb a large Catholic student body from their own -neighbor- 
hood. How long will it be before the Catholics will have forty- 
two well equipped universities in forty-two different states? 

No doubt there are some students at these universities who 
could and should be in Catholic institutions, for they are taking 
general courses which could be had just as well, if not better, im 
any one of a hundred Catholic universities, colleges or convents, 
and moreover they have the money to pay their way. But here is 
where the contrariness of human nature comes in. Such students 
could and should attend Catholic institutions, but they will not. 

Incidentally we may remark that this tendency on the part of 
some parents, to send their children to non-Catholic institutions 
of higher learning, is no reflection on our Catholic colleges and 
universities. If with all the combined efforts made by the epis- 
copacy, the priests; the nuns, and the laity, to build up our paro- 
chial schools; if with all the money contributed and spent on 
them, we have been able to gather only a portion of our children 
into them — some estimates ptttting it at only one-half of the total 
number — need: we be surprised that some self-willed persons turn 
their backs upon our colleges and universities, to patronize other 
institutions? No, our colleges are doing splendid work, and they 
are improving just as rapidly in efficiency as our parochial school 
system, and they have the esteem and confidence of true Catholics 
who are not blinded by their own. self-sufficiency, their love of 
the world and its material. advantages. 

The reasons then are-many, why Catholic students are found 
in the halls of our state universities; and while it should be our 
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constant aim to reduce the number to a minimum, it is still not 
improbable that they will be found there in ever-increasing num- 
bers for years to come. 

If this be the conclusion that thoughtful educators arrive at, 
would it not seem that some systematic steps should be taken on 
behalf of our unfortunate Catholic students? I say unfortunate, 
for who that has any practical experience in the educational world, 
can doubt that a large proportion of such students drift away 
from the practice of their religion, if they do not give it up alto- 
gether? What other significance can the letters of university 
presidents and registrars have, when they say that in addition to 
the “members” of the Catholic Church among the student 
body, there are others who are “adherents” of that Church, or 
“who express a preference for it,’ or whose relations are with 
it?” Does not this seem to imply that some Catholic students 
have already fallen away from the Church, for they are no longer 
“members” but only “adherents” of it? I remember once on 
remarking to a college graduate of one of our state universities, 
“I fear that the religion of many Catholic students is injured at 
that university,” Fear it?” he replied emphatically, “I know it.” 

We cannot then afford to close our eyes either to the gravity 
of the case, or to our responsibility in the matter. The Church 
excludes none of her children from her care or love, ‘and least of 
all the ambitious young man or woman, who, if rightly cherished, 
will become an ornament to the Church and a leader unto good, 
in the days to come. 

No one should argue that by taking special interest in these 
students we should seem to be putting the seal of approval on ~ 
state university education, and so open wide its doors to all Catho- 
lies. Certainly, when a pastor establishes special instruction 
classes for children who attend the public school, he does not 
thereby sanction public-school education; he is merely doing his 
best to counteract its evil effects. Again, when a chaplain is 
appointed to look after the needs of Catholics in public reforma- 
tories, in Protestant hospitals, and similar institutions, does that 
put the approval of the Church on these institutions, and on the 


manner in which they are conducted? Not necessarily. 
The Church in all such cases acts like a good mother. She 
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sees an evil, and if she cannot remove it radically, she strives to 
the best of her ability to palliate it, to minimize its evil results. 

Can any efficient means then be taken in this matter? It 
scarcely belongs to an unauthorized person to designate or pre- 
scribe any definite line of action. No doubt the wisdom of the 
bishops and pastors of the Church will apply suitable remedies. 
In some places action has already been taken. A Catholic pro- 
fessor in the University of California, Mr. Martin A. Centner, 
writes, “Years ago I came to the conclusion that there ought to he 
some Catholic organization for students in the universities. 
After several years of work, we have now a Newman Club. We 
meet twice a month to listen to a paper or lecture by some Cath- 
olic priest or layman. . On our membership roll we have at present 
120, of whom about 70 are women.” The zealous pastor of Ur- 
bana, the Rev. J. H. Cannon, has organized the Spalding Club 
amongst the students of the University of Illinois. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has a Catholic association of 150 members, 
Pennsylvania has a Catholic club; Michigan formerly had a Foley 
Guild, which is probably still existing, and no doubt other univer- 
sities have similar associations. 

When once the necessity for action is clearly seen and appre- 
ciated, various ways and methods no doubt will be devised. A 
vigorous and scholarly priest, appointed as chaplain to the stu- 
dents in the large universities, could accomplish untold good. 
What with a club, and periodical lectures given by himself and 
others, he could become a power for good, not to the Catholics 
alone, but to the whole universitye 

Some might favor the establishment of a university Catholic 
chapel with resident priest, not probably on the university 
grounds, but adjacent to them. A priest devoted to the students, 


whether in charge of a local congregation or not, could find much 


work to do. He might organize a committee of students, similar 
to the Y. M. C. A., which is especially active at all these institu- 


tions, to look after new students, secure them Catholic boarding 
houses, to introduce them to Catholic friends, and he might 


reserve special pews for the students in his church? Some might 
advocate the establishment of dormitories for the women students, 
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under the supervision of nuns. Such a home would require but 
few nuns for its management, as a great part of the housework 
would willingly -be done by the students in part payment of their 
lodging; and in the larger universities it would certainly be self- 
supporting. Some might even advocate the establishment of a 
Catholic college at the university, where lectures on Catholic 
philosophy, history, and the kindred subjects could be gievn. 

Any or all of these methods might be adopted, and a priest of 
tact and knowledge would soon win his way to the heart of the 
university. He would be the pride of the Catholic student body, 
their support and mainstay, and the university authorities would 
gladly defer to his counsel and advice on all subjects. He would 
be a welcome and honored guest in @l circles. 

The university faculties are not hostile to Catholics, and as 
they nearly all feel the sore need of some religious influence in 
their work, they would in general gladly welcome the advances 
of the Church. 

These suggestions are not put forward with any intention of 
criticising the noble efforts already made by the Catholic body, 
but rather with the idea of calling attention to a new phase of 
educational conditions. Nor is it to be expected that State uni- 
versity. education will prove. a desirable or acceptable substitute 
for the Simon-pure Catholic education of our own institutions. 
Far from it. Our Catholic institutions will probably have to con- 
tinue, as in the past, to supply our Catholic leaders of thought. 
But without detriment to our own noble institutions of learning, it 
would seem. that energetic and prudent aétion by Catholics toward 
relieving the situation, would go far to stop one great source of 
leakage in the Church today. 


APPENDIX. 


STUDENTS ATTENDING NON-CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES UNDER 
PRIVATE CONTROL. 


University of Cincinnati 
Chicago University (all departments) .. 


Vanderbilt University (incomplete) ... 
Yale University 
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Princeton University 

Dartmouth College 

Bowdoin College 

Johns Hopkins University 

Boston University (Iiberal Arts) 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology.. 110 
Columbia University 

Harvard University 

Northwestern University (Liberal Arts) 37 
Brown University 
Cornell University 

Leland Stanford University 


The total number of Cathélic students in these sixteen institu- 
tions is 1680. The number in State Universities, as we have seen, 
is about 200, making a grand total of over 3600. Besides the 
universities so far mentioned, there are many other non-Catholic 
colleges and universities throughout the country, most of them 
having their quota of Catholic students. 

As a further matter of information it may be said that a fair 
proportion of all these students are female, a very large number 
are professional students, not a few are taking high school courses, 
especially in the agricultural department. The remainder, perhaps 
one-third of the whole number, are young men taking College 
undergraduate studies. 

DISCUSSION. 

Following Father Cassilly’s paper Prof. J. E. Haggerty of the Ohio 
State University, was cafféd upon for a further elucidation of the 
subject. 

Professor Hagerty — Some time ago Father Howard asked me if 
I would discuss this subject, and Father Cassilly kindly sent me his 
paper as published, and upon the basis of the previously published 
paper I am prepared to say a few things. What I say will be based 
on experience in three State universities, those of Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and Ohio State University, and two other great universities, not State 
universities — the University of Chicago and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In all except Ohio State University my experience has been 
as student; in that university I have been a member of the faculty. 

I expect to speak exclusively upon secular education, but I don’t 
want to be understood as putting secular education above religious 
education, or. as believing that secular education should be divorced 
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from religious education. 

From the religious point of view three classes of Catholic stu- 
dents attend the University. In the first group are those fairly well 
grounded in their faith and. willing to defend it when attacked; they 
are not ashamed of their religion and are willing to stand for its prin- 
ciples. These men frequently give the teachers of European history 
in the universities some trouble, and they almost always exercise a 
liberalizing influence on those teachings. The second group are nom- 
inal Catholics. Whether they attend church at home or not, at the 
university they seem to be ashamed of their faith, and if they 
attend church at all, attend very irregularly. In the third group 
are those who do not take their faith very seriously, attend church 
perhaps at first, but ultimately drift away. I am glad to say 
that of the three classes I have found very few in the third, com- 
paratively few in the second, and the great majority of them I find 
in the first class. The Catholic students in these universities upon 
the whole are a pretty good class of men and women, persons who 
stand for principles and are highly respected in the-universities. 

What is the attitude of the community in which the university is 
located, toward the Catholic student? So far as I have been able to 
learn, very little attention is given the Catholic student in the 
university. I have been in a university an entire year and haven’t 
become acquainted with more than one or two Catholics in a Catholic 
parish. Al] the other churches of the community throw their doors 
wide open to the members of the various sects in the university, and 
they are warmly welcomed there. So far as I have been able to see. 
no facilities whatever are offered to the members of the Catholic 
parishes in welcoming to their midst the Catholic students. I, as a 
Catholic, have found it more convenient to get acquainted with the 
members of every other sect in the university community and 
to meet them in their social life, than with the Catholics in the 
community. I make this statement in passing and without com- 
ment. I want to say this: we understand that Protestantism is 
very largely upon a social basis, and it has consequently developed 
facilities for doing the sort of things I have just mentioned. 

What are the reasons of Catholics for going to the university? 
A great many of them go, as has been stated, for the professional 
schools. Where the university is located in a large city, a great many 
Catholics, whether they have gone to the parochial or to the common 
public schools, will go through the university because it is inexpensive 
and convenient to do so. The third class come very largely from the 
country districts and smaller towns where no parochial schools 
exist, and the Catholics have gone to the public schools. As I see 
it, the Catholics in the State universities come from these sources. 

With the development of the technical college in the State 
university we have an additional reason why the Catholic student 
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goes to the university. In the figures given by Father Cassilly I 
haven’t been at all surprised to find so many students in these uni- 
versities; it is a great surprise to me that there are not more. If 
you add the Catholics in attendance at the State universities and 
the non-Catholic colleges to those in attendance at the Cathoiic 
colleges, I think you will find it true that we haven’t our fair share 
of the students in the country, when the importance of the Catholic 
Church of America is considered. I don’t think that our people have 
risen to the necessity of the higher education, and haven’t faith in 
education as a means of winning them places in industrial society. 
We may differ widely on systems of education, or where people should 
be educated, but I think that we must agree on this, that if the 
Church accomplishes what it is easily possible for it to accomplish, 
and if our Catholic people secure places in industrial, political and 
professional life in America, for them to win we must have educated 
Catholic laymen. The finger of scorn has béen pointed too often at the 
ignorant Catholic. This should not be, if we are to win respect in the 
community. 

It may be, in what I have said, that I am too pessimitic. The 
Irish, as a class, have, been in the United States but a little over fifty 
years. The Germans, as a class, have not been here that long; and 
these are the two main elements of strength in the Catholic Church 
today. When we are here longer we will do better in education. 
But it seems to me that one of the things that ought to be urged 
today is the need for education. 

As a graduate student for several years in these universities, I 
have met but two Catholics who were equipping themselves for the 
work of higher education. We have thousands of teachers in the public 
schools; we have many teachers in .the high schools, but we have 
few teachers in the colleges and universities of the country. Out of 
a faculty of 150 in the Ohio State University, I am alone as a Catholic 
teacher. This proportion should not exist. 

The State university has an advantage, as has been stated, over 
the Catholic college, in the development of technical courses of study. 
I refer to this but briefly, for my time is limited. In the State 
university we have technical colleges in agriculture, in engineering, 
schools of pharmacy, and schools of ceramics. As I understand it, 
we have not developed this side of the educational system in Catholic 
colleges. The Catholic who wishes to become equipped for work where 
the individual is trained in these fields, must attend a non-Catholic 
university for this line of work. As to whether the Church should 
engage in this line of education or not it is not for me to say. I wish 
to say this, however, in passing, that the most expensive education 
that the State furnishes at the present time is the technical educa- 
tion, and the least expensive that it furnishes is the education of the 
liberal arts college, the college that comes directly in competition 
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with the Catholic college. In technical education the State will of 
course have an advantage over the Catholic institutions, because these 
institutions are but limitedly equipped, and the wealth of the States 
is behind. the State Universities. It is generally said that at the 
present time a man, to be a lawyer, must have legal training, to be 
a physician he must be trained in medicine. The technical college 
stands precisely the same with respect to its discipline. The number 
of positions in the business world which may be fairly compared 
with those of physician or lawyer, far exceed those in the medical 
or legal professions. The technical college trains men for the work 
in the general business field in the various lines of work. Now, if 
our Catholic men are to win these places in competition with Protest- 
ants, they must have, it seems to me, a technical education. They 
may receive education at a Catholic college first, but te win out in 
the competitive race it seems to me imperative that a considerable 
number of them must receive technical education. 

Why is it that so many students go to the liberal arts college of 
the State University, which may be fairly compared with the Catholic 
colleges? There are a variety of reasons. Tuition is nominal, there- 
fore it is less expensive. The discipline in the Catholic colleges is 
said to be more rigid, which perhaps deters some from going. Some 
go to the State University, as I have said, to receive technical educa- 
tion. Then again, those living in districts where the Catholic college 
does not exist, who have gone through the public schools and the high 
school, find that the public high school is adapted to entrance to the 
State University, and when they see their classmates going to the 
State University, they go too. And I have referred to those who live 
in the community and go to the State University. Those I believe 
are the main reasons why Catholic students go to the State University. 

I. want to call attention to some weaknesses in the State Uni- 
versity. With the greater number .of students and teachers personal 
contact is impossible, but it is a necessary element in education. 
Again, the elective system is carried too far. When the freshman 
and sophomore is permitted to pick out whatever he likes it is obvious 
that the system is weak. However, in many colleges they are attempt- 
ing to correct this. A student graduates from the high school at 
about 18 and from the university at about 22. There is a tendency at 
the present time to demand that for the first two years his studies 
shall be fixed, and they are those calculated to have disciplinary 
vaiue. For the last two years, in the State University —I refer par- 
ticularly to the liberal arts course — the student is allowed to select 
one or two lines of work. The commendable feature of this is that if 
individual stops with courses simply of disciplinary value, a thorough 
interest in things intellectual will not be aroused, or if aroused may 
quickly pass away. Where the student has finished the disciplinary 
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course and is permitted to choose several studies in which he is more 
than ordinarily interested, he may develop an interest in things intel- 
lectual which will stay with him in future years. That, I think, so 
far as that system is concerned, is its element of strength. 

I wish to say, in conclusion, that I have talked exclusively of 
State institutions, because they have come within my experience. My 
point of view may differ from that of others. But whatever it may be, 
if the Catholic Church is to accomplish what it is possible for it to 
accomplish in America, and if our Catholic people are to win the 
positions in professional and industrial life which it is possible for 
them to win, we must educate Catnolic laymen in order to win them, 
and if we haven’t an educated citizenship we are going to suffer, 
and the progress of the Church, it seems to me, will be hampered. 

Mr. H. P. Conway — The speaker who has just preceded me has 
talked on the subject of the Catholic student at the non-Catholic 
college, from the standpoint for the most part of the great univer- 
sities in the Middle West. Concerning those conditions I know but 
very: little. Any little experience I have had has been in connection 
with one of the so-called smaller colleges in New England, Dartmoutu 
College. I think we have been exceptionally fortunate at Dartmouth 
in having a class of Catholic young men who-have certainly been a 
credit to their faith. In my time, which was about ten years ago, we 
feit, as a class, that from the standpoint of religious affiliation we 
were a sort of strangers in a strange land, and the best thing we 
could do was to be true to our colors. 

Hanover, where the college is, has about. 1,000 inhabitants, but 
about 2,000 when the college is in session. I suppose that as a parish 
the town is relatively unimportant as compared with parishes in 
larger cities. For that reason there has never been Mass in Hanover 


more than twice a month when college was in session. In my time 
we had no Catholic club; there were only 30 Catholic students at that 


time, Father Cassilly’s statistics show 65 now, though I think that is 
under the real number. I visited Hanover last fall and stayed over 
Sunday. It happened to«be one of the two Sundays in the month 
on which Mass was said. I attended and was very much gratified 
to see the number of students in attendance at that early hour, I 
think -at half-past seven. I had not realized the increase in the num- 
ber of Catholic students at the college. What I noticed particularly 
was that two of the fellows were hobbling down the aisle on crutches 
—it was the day after one of the big football games. And I want 
to say right here that the Catholic students at the college have 
been held in very high esteem. There are a few gifts in the hands 
of the students of the institution, and considering the proportion of 
Catholic students, they ‘have certainly no cause to complain of the 
number of honors handed out to them. For the last five or six years 
captains of various teams have been Catholics. The Catholic club at 
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the college was instituted, as I understand, by the students them- 
selves, without any outside help. “They got together and decided that 
they ought to have a Catholic club, and they have it. What they 
receive from outside sources in the way of aid is not very much. 

In this connection I think that Father Cassilly’s point is about 
the key of the whole situation, and that is, that it is no longer a con- 
dition about the attendance of Catholic students at non-Catholic 
colleges; it is a fact. In New England it is due in great part to the 
principals of the high schools who are graduates of these non-Catholic 
schools; these men naturally influence these young men to go to these 
different institutions. They go not from any lack of appreciation of 
the Catholic college; it is more of an incident; but there they are, 
and I believe that there is something due to them. It is unfortunate 
that most of these institutions are situated in towns which are 
relatively unimportant. But there is a great need, under these cir- 
cumstances, in these towns, of a strong, vigorous scholarly pastor, 
who can present in a clear style, Catholic doctrine, not only to 
the Catholic but to the non-Catholic students. That is one point I 
would make in connection with this subject, that extreme care ought 
to be taken in the selection of pastors near these institutions. 

Rev. James Conway, S. J.— Before this discussion closes I would 
like to make one or two remarks. Down in Missouri, for the past 
five years I have made it a point to be present at school meetings of 
any kind that have taken place throughout the State. Together with 
the president of our institution there, we felt that it was to our 
interest to be in touch not only with all the non-Catholic colleges of 
the State, but with pretty nearly every educational movement set on 
foot upon Missouri territory. Our motive was largely based upon 
the apprehension of adverse legislation, and I can say that our 
presence in these meetings, at these gatherings of the school associa- 
tions, has had a wonderfully neutralizing effect, not only in regard 
to anything like prejudice that might have existed against Catholics 
and Catholic institutions, but upon any adverse legislation that would 
put Catholic institutions at a disadvantage. 

Now, it has occurred to me, in listening to Father Cassilly’s paper 
and the very admirable remarks of these two gentlemen who followed 
him, that it is perfectly possible for this Association to resolve itself, 
some way or other, and at some time or other, into State institutions 
or gatherings, or at least into district or sectional gatherings, whose 
aim will be in some way or other to try to bring about, if not legis- 
lation that.will help us on, at least to bring about a mitigation of 
anything like adverse legislation which may be in progress against 
us secretly or openly. I believe that the time is becoming imminent 
for matters of that kind to become prominent in our associations. 
We have been talking here for two or three years upon what would 
be advisable in every phase of education, but as I have read ever the 
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reports and listened to the talk here, we have seemed to be somewhat 
timid about making. a movement forward in the matter of commenc- 
ing, or determining, or taking hold of legislation in some way or 
another. This legislation is not eceelesiastical, it will be civil, and 
there is.nobody in the country that has more right than we have to 
take some steps, make some effort to set about some plan by which, 
either within our own association, or through it, outside among the 
laymen affiliated to us, to begin now, even remotely, to take certain 
steps, either in the separate States, under separate organizations 
affiliated with this central organization, or in districts or sections of 
the country, set on foot certain plans with the end, first to neu- 
tralize any adverse legislation, whichwill be sure to come. Aping 
the governments of the old world, this government will, if it ever has 
the power, throttle Catholic education, if not in every section of the 
country, in some sections. 

Now, what would be one of the first moves an attempt of that 
kind would contemplate? It strikes me that if we had men in the 
State universities after the manner of the gentleman who has put 
these views so clearly before us, why haven’t we the right to be rep- 
resented there by Catholic professors? I see there is a difficulty, but 
we have had other difficulties to meet. Here we have a body of 
3600 or 4000 or 5000 young men, situated by some circumstances, for- 
tunate or unfortunate, in these various institutions, who are there to 
stay, who will get their education there. We have. to take that state 
of affairs in hand. The only way to do it will be to set on foot some 
plan which will give us entrance into these universities. They have 
Protestant teachers as presidents and professors, and men of no 
denominations. Why are we excluded? Is it because we haven’t 
asked for it, and made an effort to get it? Why can’t we do it? The 
whole Catholic body is in favor of it, we feel the necessity for it, and 
consequently it appears to me that there ought to be something 
done, and more conference upon this very point, in an Assoctation 
like this. 

Father Heiermann — While the discussion was going on I had a few 
facts in my mind that might be of interest to this body. Some seven 
or eight years ago I was in Cornell, and was fortunate to be shown 
around by the only Catholic professor in the university. I asked 
him, “What about the Catholic students?” He said, “Father, when 
they come the first year, we see them at the church regularly, and 
they receive the Sacraments regularly. The second year we don’t 
see them so often. The third year we see them only once in a while; 
and generally in the fourth year they drift away entirely.” “What 
about the Catholic club?” “It exists only in name, Father.” 

Last year I was in Harvard, and had the good fortune to get 
‘information from a Catholic gentleman. I asked him what he knew 
of the Catholic students. He thought there were about two hundred. 
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Father Cassilly has mentioned over four hundred. He said, “As a 
rule Catholic students at Harvard are not a credit to the Church.” 
I was in Yale a few hours, and learned of only fifty students; I 


was surprised to hear of 150 from Father Cassilly. It seems to me 
that there are really only a few practical Catholics. A few years ago 


I was in Ann Arbor, and one of the students told me that the Catholic 
Club had been suspended, but they intended to revive it. 

From this information it was evident that college students were 
exposed to great dangers at all these universities, and it is certainly 
a matter of great-concern to all of us how we can safeguard their 
faith, What Father Conway has said before I think is very much to 
the point. We ought to be on the alert to head off any injurious 
legislation that might occur. 

It is for these reasons, as Father Conway has well indicated, that 
we need by all means the influence of our Catholic laymen; these are 
thé ones who can help ys. The lawyers and doctors are those who 
will speak a good word for us, and their word will be heard many 


times sooner than our own propositions and petitions will be heard. 
A Delegate —I think it would be well for us to consider the pos- 


sibility of having a legal committee appointed from the point of view 
of Catholic education in this country. On Thursday evening we will 
have two prominent lawyers here, ‘Mr. Walter George Smith of Phila- 
delphia and Mr. Mooney of Cleveland. The latter was on the execu- 
tive board of the Catholic Federation, one of the ablest authorities 
on legal matters. Walter George Smith was State president of the 
Federation of Pennsylvania, and was recommended for the judgeshtp 
of the State by the Governor himself. If we would have such men 
in touch with this Association on a legal committee, and also com- 
municate with the Catholic Federation that we wish to have legal 
strength or rather recognition of our ideas and opinions in legal 
action, it would be a most appropriate method of getting at our 
object. It has been recommended already to have a pastor or man at 
the locations of universities for the presentation of our principles. 
I think we ought to have a legal committee and then communicate 
with the Catholic organizations or federations, such as the Knights of 
Columbus for instance, and there are a great many German societies. 
I know our German organizations in Chicago have been able to in- 
fluence eleven laws in one session, that they knew were socialistic 
or atagonistic. I think we ought to have a legal committee to confer 
with our Catholic organizations. 

Father Seifert —I just wish to read you a resolution which was 
passed by the Federation of Catholic Societies of the State of Wiscon- 
sin last week at our college in De Pere, Wis.: 

“Whereas, it has been proposed to establish at Madison a chapel 
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and the appointment of a special chaplain to minister the spiritual 
needs. of the Catholic students at the State University, and 

“Whereas, such movement greatly concerns the interests of our 
faith in the State of Wisconsin, be it 

“Resolved, that we heartily endorse such movement and pledge 
it our best efforts. 

“Recognizing how necessary is the hearty co-operation of the 
clergy for the success of the Catholic Federation, we respectfully ask 
of the Most Rev. Archbishop and the Rt. Rev. Bishops of the State 
to recommend to their clergy a more general and active part in pro- 
moting and sustaining this great Catholic movement in their respective 
parishes.” 

So it seems that is a move made in the right direction. I might 
add a little remark as a little bit of history. I am a native of Holland 
and just such a movement in Holland made great progress in a few 
years. It was a Jesuit father who organized, as chaplain of the 
students of the State University of Amsterdam, a society of Catholic 
students, and from this grew a strong Catholic spirit. And it was 
only a few years after that a Dominican father was appointed at the 
university to teach the philosophy of St. Thomas, and so shortly 
after it followed that a Jesuit father was appointed regularly, and I 
hope the same result may follow your efforts in the United States. 

Father McSweeny —I think the presidents of the various univer- 
sities are only too willing and anxious that their students should be 
good, moral, religious people. Take, for instance, the University 
of Princeton. I had ihe pleasure of visiting that institution a couple 
of years ago. I was informed by the priest of the parish, who was a 
man well fitted for his position, that they will not keep at that insti- 
tution any student who does not bring from his pastor a.certificate that 
he is a practical member of the faith which he professes. The 
Catholic. students are exempt from chapel service, but they must 
bring this certificate I have spoken of. Last summer I was sitting 
on the deck of an ocean steamer reading my office, when a young 
man came up to me one morning, and inquired very respectfully if I 
was reading the breviary. And I inquired by the way, “Are you an 
ecclesiastic?” He said, “No, I am no Catholic at all.” I asked him 
how he knew the breviary. He said he was a student at Ann Arbor, 
and that Father Kennedy was very much interested in the students 
of that university, several of whom had been converted. This young 
man got as far as the breviary. He possibly had failed to respond to 
the call of grace, but at least he received the divine message to that 
extent. 

In my travels I find that the parish clergy pay very little attention 
to students in the way of communicating to them the hours of divine 
service. I was in one of the largest hotels in Syracuse the other day, 
and not.a single Catholic church appeared on the list. Of course, I 
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understand that is advertising, but this is the twentieth century, and 
we ought to advertise. We cannot always get information; even a 
policeman won’t always be able to tell you where there is a church. 
I myself have had to hunt for a Catholic church. I was once living 
in a town quite prominent in educational circles, and I admit I was 
pastor there, and I neglected for ten years to hang out my sign. The 
business college in the town was frequented by young men from all 
over the United States. But I did it because the people in my little 
shanty were packed like sardines in a can. Now-a-days our churches 
are more commodious, and I think that every pastor should hang a 
sign in the educational institutions of his own city or village, and it 
would also be an excellent idea if pastors, or at least the Bishop, 
should see that one or more of the churches in-every considerable 
town should have their name and location and the hours of service 
hung up in the principal hotels, because there thousands of teachers 
and students traveling during the summer months. 

















Is Religions Training as Necessary for the Student 
of the Bigh School and College as it is 
for the Child of the Primary School ? 


REV. EDWARD M’SWEENY, MT. ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, EMMITSBURG. 


The subject as set forth in the program is as follows: “Is 
religious training as necessary for the High School and College 
Students as for the Parochial School Child?’ The manner in 
which the writer received it from the secretary was as follows: “Is 
Religious Training as Necessary for the Student of the High 
School and the College as it is for the Child of the Primary 
Schools?” I wish to remark that in the Eastern States some- 
where there is an objection to the word “parochial” or “parish” in 
relation to schools, because of the malodorous assertion it has, and 
to the word “parochial” particularly, from the use made of it by 
the author of Oliver Twist, and to the word “parish” on account of 
the way it is being used in the city of New York, that is to say, to 
describe work amongst the destitute poor. You understand there- 
fore why it is that the word “parochial” is objected to in some 
parts of the country. 

“Ts religious training as necessary for the student of the High 
School and the College, as it is for the child in the Primary 
School ?” 

The answer is in the affirmative. In the Book of Proverbs 
XXII, 6, we read: “A young man according to his way ;even when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” And elsewhere in the 
same book (XXX, 18), “Three things are hard to me, and the 
fourth I am entirely ignorant of: the way of an eagle in the air, 
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the way of a serpent upon a rock, the way of a ship in the midst 
of the Sea, and the way of a man in youth.” 

These words of the Wise Man are certainly of alarming seis: 
The picture presented us in these few words is so eloquently de- 
scriptive of uncertainty, change and danger, that the longer we 
reflect upon it the more do we admire its truth as well as its beauty. 
The child is comparatively simple, quiet and obedient. It is when 
the age of reasoning, as distinguished from the age of reason, 
arrives, that the way of the youth begins to be erratic; and it is 
at this age, fourteen or so, that he is usually fit for the High 
School or the Preparatory Classes of the College. The first intel- 
lectual difficulties regarding faith and morals then begin to pre- 
sent themselves to his mind, the rebellious passions to assail his 
heart, the allurements of the world to attract him with inexpressible 
power. It is now when the desire of the knowledge of good and 
evil is quickening in him, and,when his utter inexperience renders 
him liable to say to evil “thou art my good,” and to take those 
steps in the wrong direction that may cause him to stray farther 
and farther and perhaps forever from the “way in which he should 
go,” that he needs religious training, and this also of a kind suited 
to his awakened instincts, aspirations and temptations. As he 
advances in his teens the passions grow stronger, curiosity more 
powerful, doubts about belief, morality, governnment, property, 
marriage, life, spirituality, immortality, Heaven, Hell, as well 
as commercial morality, the Christian constitution of states, the 
condition of labor — all the tremendous problems that are eternally 
troubling thinkers, and so dividing men that one is forced to the 
conclusion that were it not for the authority of the Church, we 
would not know what to hold about any of them. It is not till a 
man has had experience of forty years or so, that he is able to 
pass a respectable judgment on many of these questions, even 
though he has been all along enjoying the teaching and the Sacra- 
mental aid of the living Church. 

The Rabbis would not let a man read the Song of Solomon 
till he was thirty years old. This may suggest how long it takes 
to steady one in the presence of one class of temptations, and 


how necessary are the restraints of religion, how far more necessary 
in fact than in the quiet days of childhood. If the old man will 
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not depart from the way of the young man, and the latter’s way 
is so unsteady, surely religious training is as necessary in the 
secondary schools and Colleges as in the Primary. 

The matter is so plain, that I prefer to illustrate it by the 
authority reinforced by. argument, of those of every state and 
degree, whose personal experience and observation have enabled 
them to give.an authoritative opinion on the subject. Marcus 
Aurelius says in one place: “I learnt from my mother respect for 
religion and the habit of repressing evil thoughts. From my 
great-grandfather I have it that I did not attend the general 
schools, but employed good teachers at home, and learnt that for 
things of this nature it is wise to spend freely.” (Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius). 

In the report of the State Prison Authorities of Wetherfield, 
Conn., 1905, we find this: “The comparative youthfulness of 
persons who commit the bulk of serious offenses is a fundamental 
fact in connection with the problem of-crime. The period 
between 16 and 30 is the criminal age. It is likewise the age of 
characier-building.” It is also the age, we add, of High School 
and College training, and the conclusion as regards the necessity 
at this period, of religious training, is evident. 

Louis Binsse of New York,. sending his son of the same name 
who afterwards did such valiant work for faith and morals in the 
metropolis, to Mount St. Mary’s College, writes under date July 
27, 1831: “I think little of science if religion does not keep step 
with it, or rather, Ido not believe there can be true science 
without true religion; hence I place my son with you, rather than 
send him to the New York (Columbia) College.” 

Pius VII addressing the Bishops of the world, July 10, 1800, 
says: “It is your duty * * * in particular to watch over children 
and young men * * * The mind and heart of young persons, like 
soft wax to which every one may give what forin he pleases, are 
very susceptible of every sort of impression * * * Examine, there- 


fore, with the greatest attention to what manner of persons is 
confided the education of children, and of young men in colleges 
and preparatory schools; of what sort are the instructions given 
them; * * * of what sort are the teachers in the Lyceums.” 
Pius IX, in a letter to the Bishops of the world in 1849, 
tells them: “It is incumbent upon you to be vigilant in everything 
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that regards schools, and the instruction and education of chil- 
dren and youth of both sexes.” In his reply to the Bishop of 
Freiburg he says: “There is no doubt that the greatest injury 
is inflicted on society when the directing authority and salutary 
power of the Church are withdrawn from public and private 
education * * * A system of teaching which not only is limited 
to the knowledge of natural things, and does not pass beyond 
the bounds of our life on earth, but also departs from the truth 
revealed by God, must necessarily be guided by the spirit of error 
and lies; and education that, without the aid of Christian doctrine 
and of its salutary moral precepts, instructs the minds and moulds 
the tender heart of youth which is so prone to evil, must infal- 
- libly produce a generation which will have no guide but its own 
wicked and wild conceits, and which will be a source of the greatest 
misfortune to the Commonwealth and to the family. But if this 
detestable system of education * * * becomes a source of evils 
* * * in the higher teaching,” (that is in Colleges), etc., ete. 

Leo XIII on occasion of the Centenary of the Blessed Peter 
Canisius, writes to the German-speaking Bishops: “If it is true 
that no part of life, public or private, can be exempt from the duty 
of religion, neither is there any age when this duty can be less 
ignored than that early period when wisdom is lacking, when the 
mind is fresh, and when the heart is exposed to so many fascinating 
causes of corruption * * Almost every science brings with it 
its own perils, which the young cannot ese ye if their minds and 
hearts be not held in check by divine restraints * * * Let then 
the transmission of the various branches of human knowledge 
remain conjoined with the culture of the soul. Let every degree of 
instruction in whatsoever line, be permeated and animated by 
religion.” 

The Irish Bishops in 1850 say in their pastoral letter: “Sep- 
arated from her heavenly monitor (religion), learning is no longer 
the organ of that wisdom which comes from above, which, accord- 
ing to St. James, is chaste, peaceable, modest, easy to be persuaded, 
consenting to the good, full of mercy and good fruit, without judg- 
ing, without dissimulation; but rather of that wisdom which he 
describes as ‘earthly, sensual and devilish’” * * * 

Cardinal Vaughan in a letter to the clergy and laity of West- 
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minster, referring to secondary education, teaches the necessity of 
keeping it Catholic and says: “Now, how do parents scandalize 
their little ones? When they send them for education to non- 
Catholic schools without necessity. When they withdraw them 
from Catholic influences, and from Catholic training and discipline. 
When they expose them to the danger of growing up without a 
proper knowledge of their religion, without love for the Mass, 
the Sacraments, for the Mother of God and the Saints. When they 
expose them to the loss of faith and morality, by companionship 
with those who are opposed to the doctrines and precepts of their 
religion.” This pastoral letter of the Cardinal’s concludes with a 
decision of the Holy See on the Secondary or High School question. 
The occasion of the decision was’ the petition made the Holy See 
by Catholic parents for the toleration, at least, of a proposal to 
send their boys to one or other of the great English public schouls. 
The safeguarding of morals is the motive of the reply: hence, 
though sent in answer to a particular petition, it is by reason of 
the principle involved, universal in its application. 

SACRED CONGREGATION DE PROPOGANDA FIDE, 

Rome, January 31, 1899. 

Most EMINENT AND Most REVEREND LorD: 

Your Eminence has laid before this Sacred Congregation cer- 
tain doubts to be solved as to whether Catholic boys in England 
may be allowed to frequent the public schools in which youths 
are prepared for the higher courses of study given in the universi- 
ties. This assuredly grave and delicate question has been most 
carefully examined by the Most Eminent Fathers of this Sacred 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, and their judgment was that 
the frequentation of public schools of this kind cannot be without 
‘a grave danger to faith and morals, or to be held consistent with 
the use of those means which the Church properly prescribes for 
the sanctification of souls; and that therefore an obligation is 
incumbent on Catholic parents not to expose their sons to this 
grave danger. 

The analogy which some think adducible, from the fact that 
the frequentation of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
hes been tolerated, is invalid. 

For, in the first place the danger for youths of tender years 
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cannct be regarded as no greater than that to which young men 
may be exposed, whose minds have been formed and who have 
fully imbibed the principles of their holy religion in the Catholic 
Colleges. Then as there is no Catholic university of higher studies 
in England, circumstances seemed to require that measures should 
be adopted in order to render remote the proximate danger to 
which Catholics might be exposed in public universities. Well- 
known measures for this purpose have been prescribed’ and acted 
upon. 

But as there are many flourishing Catholic Colleves in England, 
which give what is termed secondary education, no similar necessity 
exists for sending Catholic boys to be educated in the public 
schools of the country. This was the judgment arrived at by the 
Eminent Fathers in a general Congregation held on the 23rd. 
day of this January, and it was laid the day after by the under- 
signed Archbishop of Larissa, Secretary of the same Sacred Con- 
gregation before the Supreme Pontiff. His Holiness gave it his 
entire approval, and desired it to be made known to your Eminence 
by these letters, nothing doubting but that all Catholic parents in 


England will accept this decision as their rule, and will show to 
their sons the same love as that which Holy Mother Church bears 
to them as children begotten by her to -+Christ. 

Humbly kissing your hands I am your Eminence’s humble and 
devoted servant 


‘ M. Carpinat LEDOCHOWSKI, PREFECT. 
N. Archbishop of Larissa, Secretary. 

The present Archbishop of Westminster in one of those mag- 
nificent pastorals in which he and his fellow-bishops are accus- 
tomed at the opening of Lent and Advent to teach their folks, says 
this Lent (1906): “Catholic education implies three things, 
Catholic Schools, Catholic teachers, and Catholic oversight of all 
that pertains-to religious teaching and influence * * *The teacher 
must stand im loco parentis. No one but a Catholic can hold such 
a place * * * Catholic parents have a right to know that the 
teaching and influence of those teachers is in accordance with 
the principles of the Catholic Church. No nonCatholics, how- 
ever well-intentioned, no public authorities however well-disposed, 
are competent to pass a satisfactory judgment in this matter, 
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which is essentially beyond their purview.” 
vTo return to the United States: 

A. V. D. Watterson, LL. D., of the Pittsburg Bar, President 
of the Mt. St. .aary’s Alumni Association, in a letter from Sum- 
merville, 8. C., Mar. 19, 1903, says: “Father Duffy tells me that 
they have not enough priésts, and he bewails the fact that the 
“good families” of the South rarely raise boys with vocations for 
the Church. I tell him the same is true in Pittsburg as well as in 
other places of the North, and if the Church were forced to depend 
on so-called good families for her priests, the faithful would have 
very few priests to minister to their spiritual wants. There is 
a reason for this. What is it? My belief is that it is because 
parents insist on sending their sons to non-Catholic colleges and 
schools during the age which is so dangerous to boys, instead of 
sending them to good Catholic Colleges, where they will be sur- 
rounded by ennobling example and fed on pure and wholesome 
mental food” * * * (See Mountaineer for April, 1903). 

Our esteemed friend the late Father James P. Fagan, 8. J., 
vice-principal of Loyola School, New York City, in answer to 
a recent letter of mine, said: “The Church is losing day by day. 
The children of our well-to-do people, old families, as well as 
new-rich, are being educated in non-Catholic schools. I some- 
times wonder what sort of fate is in store for the Church in the 
second quarter of this century, when present conditions will have 
had a chance to work themselves out to their logical results.” 

Father McKinnon, Father Fagan’s superior officer, in a circular 
dated June 15, 1905, addressed to those whom it seemed to con- 
cern, says: The child in the elementary school is as an open 
vessel in the hands of his teachers * * *In college the young man 
begins to develop his critical powers. He is not wholly at the 
mercy of his professors. In the High School, however, the boy 
without ceasing entirely to be a child, is not yet a man. In his 
own crude fashion he begins to think and to be jealous of his 
power, before he has had the training which would help him 
to think aright, or rather, he flatters himself he is thinking when 
in fact he is but assimilating, as a rule, the views that are given 


him by his instructors. A. boy’s salvation may depend on his 
secondary training. His loyalty to his faith and to the Catholic 
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body beyond peradventure will depend upon it. The majority of 
the sons of the well-to-do Catholics of this generation are in the 
non-Catholic schools, and this in spite of the well-recognized fact 
that in these schools no Catholic boy’s religion is safe, and that 
only too many of those who enter them leave with their faith 
undermined or unsettled, if not wholly and irretrievably lost.” 

Archbishop Farley of New York, writing to Father McKinnon 
June 1, 1905, “most heartily endorses every thought of that 
letter’,, and were he “to rewrite it, would make it much stronger 
and illustrate the various positions by facts that would appall 
if they would not appeal to our well-to-do families.” “I trust,” 
he continues, “that those to whom you address yourself will hear 
and heed this warning word.” 

Archbishop Farley’s predecessor, Archbishop Corrigan, in a 
communication to the parish priests, dated Oct. 15, 1899, expresses 
the very ideas of his successor, but appears unwilling, on account 
of the deficiencies which he seems to admit in our higher educa- 
tional institutions, to utter a positive condemnation of parents who 
fail to patronize these, and prefer non-Catholic ones. He says in 
part: “No one will dispute the devotedness of our religious 
teachers. If there be a lack of anything, the defect is to be attrib- 
uted to the want of opportunity, arising from a crippled exchequer. 
Not want of knowledge nor good-will, but poverty alone prevents 
the equipping of our houses of learning with such further appli- 
ances as would enable them not merely to equal other institutions 
but far surpass them. Catholic parents who send their children to 
institutions in which their religious training is dwarfed and 
impeded, are themselves directly responsible for perpetuating the 
drawbacks which they allege as the motive for abandoning our 
convents and colleges. Our colleges, in which alone, as Our Holy 
Father points out in his recent letter to the French Bishops, are 
taught the soundest principles of philosophy and ethics, need to 
be fostered. If our houses of learning be at fault, let the reason 
be ascertained and the defect will be corrected. With increasing 
prosperity we can do better work,” etc. He tells the pastors to 
“present these considerations from time to time,” to their flocks, 
“not in terms of reproach, but by. way of prudent precaution.” 

This is the nearest approach to a formal pronouncement on 
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this weighty subject, so far as I have discovered, that has been 
given by an individual Bishop of our country. 

But to go back to England: The Bishops of that country as- 
sembled in August 1905, condemn and prohibit the sending of 
children to non-Catholic schools of whatsoever grade, and call upon 
clergy and laity “to establish especially secondary day-schools,” so 
that religious training may continue in them. They quote the 
Holy See to the effect that for parents to send their children to 
non-Catholic institutions is ordinarily a grievous sin in itself, and 
likewise a grave sin of scandal, and their great journal of the 
London Tablet of date Sept. 16, 1905, gathering up the practice 
of the Church in the matter of advancing learning and safeguard- 
ing secondary education, tells us that in 1852 the English Bishops, 
desiring thé establishment of Catholic higher schools, declared 
that these should be opened because in the existing ones ‘religious 
education is out of the question, and their faith is exposed to 
serious trials.’ The Church has all along endeavored to provide 
religious education in schools of every grade from the lowest to the 
University. To speak of what are called “Grammar Schools’ alone, 
Pope Eugenius in 826 said: “It is reported to us from certain 
quarters that neither masters nor provision are to be found for 
the furtherance of learning. Therefore every care and diligence 
are to be taken by all Bishops and their people, and in other places 
wherever .there may be need, that masters and teachers shall be 
appointed to devote themselves to teaching grammar and the liberal 
arts.” The Third Lateran Council in 1179, and the Fourth in 
1215, ordered Grammar Schools to be opened free of charge for 
clerics and poor scholars. Many or all the great’ public secondary 
schools of England such as Rotherham, Winchester, Eton, etc., are 
of Catholic foundation, and the country was far better provided 
before than since the Reformation with such High Schools.” So 
. for the Tablet. 

To sum tp: On the 18th of October 1905, Pius X endorsed, 
approved, confirmed and blessed the action of the English Hier- 
archy on this question. Their conditions are very similar to ours, 
and while our Bishops in this country have not thought proper 
to act as summarily as those of England, their judgment and spirit 
are identical, as is shown by their action in the III Plenary Council 
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A. D. 1884, and their decrees therein, commanding the building 
and maintenance of Catholic schools, and treating of higher schools 
which, they declared, should be established if and when possible: 
“Would that at this very time things could be so managed as we 
hope will surely be later on, so that our youth could pass. from 
Catholic elementary schools to the higher Catholic schools. For 
it too often happens that pious and pure boys pass from the bosom 
of the Christian family and the roof of the Catholic school into 
non-Catholic colleges, and come back inflated indeed with knowl- 
edge but bereft of charity, that is of faith and Christian morals.” 
8. 208. 

While what has been said goes to show directly and indirectly 
that religious training should be maintained as necessarily or more 
so in the High Schools and Colleges than in the Primary Schools 
it would be interesting and useful to inquire into results and 
discover what has been the result, particularly on our boys, of a 
removal from Catholic “discipline” — discipline, which is the very 
soul of education. As to what must be the consequence intel- 
lectually, one has but to reflect on the wild and arrant materialism 
and contempt for revealed: truth that pervades philosophy outside 
the Church; the disuse of grammatical exactness in translating 
the Classics, and the indifference or absolute neglect with which the 
Church, the Witness of the Ages and the Supreme Court of political 
and social as well as individual morals, is treated by teachers who 
profess to eclipse the dead and lead the living in enlightenment 
and civilization. Time will not permit an excursion into this 
kindred subject, and I will close by referring inquirers to the 
pamphlet by the shrewd and industrious writer, “O. Dee,” reprinted 
from the Boston College Stylus of a recent date, and in which a 
Harvard Professor of “Middle Ages” History is pilloried. I would 
also refer them to a booklet issued by the Catholic Truth Society 
of Ireland, in which the devout Catholic and learned judge, Lord 
John O’Hagan, Chief-Justice of Ireland, shows in the most con- 
clusive manner that Trinity College, Dublin, in particular, is not 
a fitting place for the higher education of the Catholic youth of 
his country. As to the Catholic students attending our old Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, now in Protestant hands, the 
Bishops of England have, under the guidance of the Holy See, 
arranged .for their careful selection and preparation, and have 
provided for them there that religious training which is fully as 
necessary. for the student in the University and the youth in the 
High School and College, as it is for the child in the Primary 
School. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Rev. Joseph H. Rockwell — Mr. Chairman, I wanted to give tie 


opportunity to some one to arise who might oppose the paper, if such 
a thing were possible, but as no one opposes, I wish to say I don’t think 
we ought to let the occasion go by without expressing our high approva] 
of the words which have been uttered by Dr. McSweeny. The question 
is a vital one; it is a question of the maintenance and preservation of 
the supernatural in Catholic life. Dr. McSweeny has enumerated a 
number of evils resulting from the attendance of our young people at 
non-Catholic universities; I.think that besides the loss of faith 
and morals which in most cases result—at least the impairing of 
faith and morals if not the entire loss—there -is the other very 
serious effect produced in the loss of the appreciation of the super- 
natural. Our Catholics, and I think our educators and even our 
priests, are, to some extent, becoming tainted with the spirit of the 
age, in getting away from the supernatural, and that is the result of 
association with those who teach and train in these universities. 
There is absolutely nothing of the supernatural, there is nothing of 
higher principle or higher motives; it is all on a purely natural basis. 
And even supposing a young man goes through without materially 
injuring his faith, which is not the case in most instances, at least this 
very serious damage is done, that the general supernatural spirit of 
our Catholic people and our faith are very seriously injured. 

Then, of course, the other question of faith and morals is most 
certainly a vital one; and those gf us who have experience with the 
young people know very well that in nearly all cases there is a very 
serious loss. 

Yesterday’s paper, on a cognate subject, seemed to be in some 
way a surrender. It seemed to take it for granted that as there are 
a great many students, men and women, in non-Catholic universities, 
we have to face the issue and do the best we can. Well, undoubtedly 
there will be Catholic students at non-Catholic universities, and as 
things are now in the professional and technical schools, this is a 
necessity. We haven’t our own professional and technical schools, in 
great numbers at least; we have them in some localities, In such 
cases there is a reason why our students should go to these schools, 
and provision should be made for them in some way. But there is 
very little reason for our students going to non-Catholic universities 
for education in the liberal arts — and I think there is no reason. But 
they go. Why? I reiterate what I said last year—a thing not 
pleasant to say, but as I said before, and as it is printed in the 
minutes of last year’s proceedings I don’t hesitate to say it’ again — 
that I don’t think the responsibility is with the people alone. We 
blame the Catholic parents, and we blame our Catholics for their 
worldliness. It is an old adage of the Scripture, “as the pastor, so 
the flock,” if our priests do their duty and educate their people 
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to know what fhey should do, and teach them the importance of 
Catholic education and insist upon it, by exhortation, by argument, by 
reason, by demonstration, by all the means that the Church proposes 
as legitimate means, it seems to mea great deal of the evil could be 
remedied. I think a great deal of the blame rests with the priests 
thmselves, and not with the laity. 


In some cases the pastors who are interested in parochial schools 
give up all interest in education as soon as the child has graduated 


from the parochial school. I don’t make this statement about them 
all; some of them are most anxious about it — but there are others who 
don’t care, and others who positively advise the pupils to go to non- 
Catholic schools. There is no doubt of it. I can cite instances myself 
where it has been done. The reasons given by these priests were 
utterly empty and valueless from a scholastic and educational point of 
view. For instance, that there were perhaps greater social advan- 
tages, which is not a valid reason in Catholic education. Therefore, 
T wish to express my hearty appreciation of Father McSweeny’s 
paper, and to say that while we must face the facts in regard to stu- 
dents in’ non-Catholic institutions, and should make some provision 
for them, at the same time we must make an effort to prevent them 
from going there; and I think one of the principal things we should 
attend to is to get into friendly relations with the pastors, to persuade 
them of the importance of Catholic education, and to get them to 
understand it, to teach them what Catholic higher education is, and to 
urge them to teach their people the value of higher education. It is 
perfectly evident that by far the great majority of our childr en will 
not go to any school beyond the grammar school, and when they do go 
to high school an equally large number will not go to college. But 
there are some who would profit by college education, and the pastors 
should be wide awake to see that they have the advantage of that 
education. They should study the needs of each child and make pro- 
vision for the spiritual, and as far as may be, the temporal welfare 
of each one of those children. And if we can bring them, by our 
conversation, by our friendly intercourse with them, to appreciate 
this need, I think we shali accomplish a great deal. I do not say 
this is the perfect solution of the difficulty, but I think it will help. 
Not all the blame should be placed upon the laity. The priests are to 
be educated to esteem higher Catholic education and they in turn will 
educate the people. , 

Father Maring—I endorse what Father Rockwell has said. I 
can speak for the southern section of our States, and I find the same 
difficulty there, that many of the priests will not encourage the send- 
ing of children to our Catholic colleges. Either they do not care at 
all, or they refuse. Some few urge the matter, and I know one or 
two in the city of New Orleans who have come to me and have spoken 
upon that particular subject, and they told about other priests that 
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were opposed to the matter. I would suggest as a practical aid in 
this direction that this paper of Dr. McSweeny should be printed by 
our department separately from the general record, and should be 
sent broadcast to the priests of the different dioceses. In this way 
we may arouse some interest in this very important question. 

Rev. W. J. Tyrrell, S. J.—I would like to make one little remark 
concerning this paper, which I was very much pleased to hear, 
and also the remarks of Father Rockwell, and I strongly agree with 
them in saying that it is not altogether the fault of the laity. I find 
from experience in dealing with parents and boys— having had for 
years now a number of boys, coming from South America and from 
Mexico and from Central America —I find that the clergy there, are 
very particular in recommending and insisting that the parents, even 
when the parents are not overly pious, must send their children, 
when sending them to the States, to no schools but Catholic schools 
and colleges. In one case there were ten from South America that 
were sent to some university; through an agent, and so indignant 
were they when they found out that it was non-Catholic, that the 
president wrote to me to try to make arrangements to take the ten 
boys at once. I think that this spirit of the times, if I may so call it, 
seems to enter into the minds of a great many clergymen as well as 
a great many parents that all that is requisite is an education, pre- 
scinding altogether from the real end and object of all education, the 
formation of the mind and heart. The formation of the mind and 
heart seems to be forgotten. Now in Central and South America and 
in the Latin countries the clergy are very particular on this point; 
foreseeing that the youth once he becomes as it were aloof from the 
proper development and training as he grows older, little by little 
he will become the easy prey not only of a false morality but of a 
false doctrine. 

Rev. Thomas Giblin, S. S. Sp.— The idea of course that we must 
have religion in our education is probably the principal reason why 
we have this organization, and of course we all agree on that in 
every possible way we can. But aside from that theory, it is often 
a practical matter to be in touch with the boy himself. That is what 
all those who have experience in this matter always find, that our 
clergy are not in touch with the young men in relation to Catholic 
education. We know for instance that in France today the great 
difficulty is simply the practical methods taken by the government 
to turn the Catholic youth away from their Catholic education as 
such. Of course a great many ideas of this kind, the practical in- 
fluence to be had by different methods, were very strongly outlined 
by Father Conway last night. I was about to make a motion there 
that that paper be printed; I think it was the best paper I ever 
heard on this subject. -Of course the paper of Father McSweeny 
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brings in more detail as to getting into touch with the boys, rather 
than the larger public influences. You have heard about the south 
and east, and we know in Pittsburg, for instance, that a great many 
pastors will perhaps get a hint that a boy wants to go to some college, 
and will speak to them, but the priests themselves don’t take the 
initiative. _ They don’t say, “There is a boy with means, there is a 
clever boy,” and pick him out and go and speak to him or to his 
parents and say, “I would recommend this or that college, this or 
that profession, what do you think of it,” and so forth. -The direct 
practical method to be employed is the keynote of the whole situ- 
ation. . We might resolve all sorts of beautiful ideas here, and they 
are all very nice; i.e priest may say the same thing in the pulpit, 
but we must be more practical, considering that the children of our 
day are wiser than the children of light. That is the trouble with 
us, we are not practical enough. And I think getting in direct touch 
with the boy is the most important. 

Brother Gerald, of Spalding Institute—It has been mentioned 
that the parish priest is frequently the cause of a student not going 
to a Catholic college or professional school. It has been my exper- 
ience in the years past, and I may state here, that the graduates of 
Spalding Institute of Peoria, Illinois, are admitted to the law and 
medical schools of Georgetown, St. Louis, Ann Arbor, Northwestern 
and a few others, without examination. Some of our pupils cannot 
be induced to go to the Catholic colleges if they are at once admitted 
to the professional schools, notwithstanding all my efforts to the 
contrary. I have had several of my graduates, who wished to become 
either doctors or lawyers, whose parents have come to see me about 
the affair and whom I advised to send their boys either to George- 
town or to St. Louis. I cannot advise them to send them to Notre 
Dame, because they have no medical department, though they have 
a legal department and I advise them to go there. They claim that 
their boys wish to go to a non-Catholic professional school, for in- 
stance Northwestern or Ann Arbor, because their family physician 
had advised them to send their boy to such a school, and their family 
physician was in that case a Catholic doctor. I therefore wish simply 
to remark what could be done to influence our Catholic doctors and 
lawyers, not to have such boys follow in their footsteps and take 
their professional training in these non-Catholic institutions. And 
I believe that parents are more influenced by what their Catholic 
doctor or Catholic lawyer has said to them than by what their own 
parish priest has said. 

Rev. James Conway —I don’t suppose I can say anything more 
than what has already been placed before the conference, but it may 
not possibly have been put in just that way. What I am referring 
to is the clerical attitude generally, whether it is the attitude of the 
religious clergy connected with the institutions, or whether it is the 
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attitude of the secular clergy of the vast diocesan parishes throuzh- 
out the land—at. least that is the way I look at it,—that there 
seems to be a species of either acquired or native lethargy, so strong 
in possession, not only of the entire body, but furthermore in abso- 
lute possession of the individual priest, that he seems to be unable to 


rise up to the level of what we understand, or what they understand 
at least in Europe, by a higher education. Now we may talk until 


doomsday as to what are the proper methods, what are the effective 
plans to be adopted to sidetrack .all our efficient young men in the 
direction of higher institutions of learning, such as colleges with a 
very superior curriculum, or universities; we may talk until dooms- 
day, but unless we have created a spirit and have acquired a taste 
ourselves for creating a multitude of young men who wish to pursue 
these higher studies, it will be merely a waste of words to confer 
time and time again as to the proper way to educate our young men, 
and to deplore the fact that they go to non-Catholic institutions in 
order to acquire their education. The point that seems to me prac- 
tical is that every clergyman in the United States should turn over 
a new leaf as regards his appreciation and his study of the situation 
in this country in reference to collegiate and university education. 
With regard to parochial education, I don’t believe but that as 
time goes on we shall have perfected a system here that shall rival 
anything the Church has ever witnessed. And with respect to high 
school education, however much I may have criticised some of the 
methods and plans, I say, with all due deference, that it is a blow 
aimed at the higher education of Catholic people in this country, 
that it is a truncated education and while it may be adapted to 
certain utilitarian uses for a certain time, it is a truncated education, 
and not satisfactory to the needs of our Catholic people. What was 
referred to here yesterday was the absence and the impossibility of 
creating anything like a multitude of men who are to compete and 
cope with a corresponding body of men in non-Catholic institutions 
for the great professional positions, the first positions in the country, 
-for that large influence in the lay body which is to create Catholic 
prestige in this country which will necessarily reflect back upon the 
clergymen. I am a clergyman myself, and interested in what the 
clergy is and the future of the clergy, but if we keep on stagnating 
ourselves and are satisfied with our little curriculum, and will not 
study conditions and will not go about and look at this as a work of 
zeal that we pick out young men, seek to put them into Catholic 
institutions, we shall never have a body of Catholic citizens that will 
cope with the body we have around us today, lawyers, doctors, dip- 
lomats, ministers, and men that control the great corporations and 
industrial operations of this country. They will never be of our 
faith until we adopt a plan to give us the men who will eventually 
. bring us the prestige and influence. 
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So therefore, in connection with this admirable paper, I think we 
ought to go into these conferences and seek to create that sort of 
_ spirit in ourselves. We seem as it were to float.in a lower atmos- 
phere, we don’t seem to ‘rise to the full comprehension of our duty 
and our mission for the future of the United States. And that 
future, I will let you say what you please of the parochial school and 
the high school, the future destiny of this country depends upon: the 
university and college education of your young men. 











— Barish School Department. 


Fifth Annual Meeting of Representatives of Catholic 
“Parish Schools. 


Report of Proceedings, 


TUESDAY, JULY 10, 11:30 a. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, Rev. Louis 
8. Walsh. A committee on resolutions consisting of Rev. Fathers 
Thornton, Shanley and Hickey was appointed. The report of the 
meeting of the Exectitive Committee of the School Department 
held in New York on February 16, 1905, was submitted as follows: 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SCHOOL DEPART- 

MENT, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 16, 10 A. M. 

The meeting of the Executive Board was called by the President, 
Rev. L. S. Walsh. There were present the following members 
of the Committee: Revs.L. S. Walsh, P. R. McDevitt, W. J. 
Shanley, F. W. Howard T. A. Thornton. and F. T. Moran. 


The meeting took place in the Cathedral College. The pro- 
gram of the meeting in Cleveland was discussed. It was decided 
to have three papers, two by priests and one by a Brother of Mary. 
Subjects were proposed for discussion, and the final decision on 
subjects and writers was left to the President, he having heard 
the opinions of the members on these points. 

It was proposed to have the school department fee $2 for each 
member or institution. This was the sense of the meeting. Rev. 
Francis Moran of Cleveland was elected a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee in place of Father Wegmann, who resigned. 

The question of the appointment of a Text-book Committee 
decided on at the annual meeting came up and the matter was 
left in the hands of the President. The Executive Committee 
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expressed the conviction that the General Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation should be a salaried officer. 

The secretary was directed to send a letter of thanks to Very 
Rev. P. J. Hayes, D. D., rector of the Cathedral College, for his 
courtesy in placing the hall at the disposal of the committee for 
the meeting. 


A motion that said report of the Executive Committee be 
adopted, was seconded and carried. 

THE PrEsIDENT — Last year five dollars was the fee for all 
institutions, schools and academies. It has now been made two 


dollars. Monsignor Lavelle was not able to be present at the meet- 
ing, and the paper prepared by him was read by Rev. T, A. 
Thornton, Supervisor of Schools, New York City. 

After the discussion of the paper the recommendations of the 
Executive Board of the Association were read. It was moved and 
seconded that the department approve the recommendation that 
the present plan of organization be continued for another year. 
Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the recommendation in ref- 
erence to the Publication Committee be adopted and that such 
printing be authorized as will be for the good of the Association. 
Carried. The meeting then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting was opened by prayer. After sundry announce- 
ments, a paper was read by Brother Baldwin of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, New York, on “The Teaching of Catechism.” 
A paper on the teaching of Bible History was read by Brother 
John Waldron of the Brothers of Mary, Cleveland, O. 

A motion was made. that a committee be appointed to act in 
concurrence with a similar committee from the Seminary Confer- 


ence to report on suitable text books in the matter of Bible History 
and Church History. The motion was carried. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12, 9:30 A. M. 
The meeting was opened with prayer. 
The president announced that the first business on the program . 
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was the election of officers of the school department for the ensuing 
year. A motion was made and seconded that one ballot be cast for | 
Rev. Louis 8. Walsh for president. The secretary put the motion, 
which was unanimously carried and Father Walsh was declared 
elected President of the School Department. 

Rev. Louis §8. WatsH — I give my hearty thanks to the School 
Department for this manifestation of their good will. I think an 
office should not be held too long by one person, although there 
is no tradition in the matter. I shall do everything in my power 
to work for the interests of the School Conference. We all realize 
how important the work is, and we all know that the security 
of the work lies in the point of going slowly and patiently and 
perseveringly, securing a little more each year of the public con- 
fidence, both Catholic and non-Catholic, putting the high Catholic 
ideals of education before the great American people with the hope 
of winning always in the long run. 

It was moved and seconded that one ballot be cast for Rev. 
P. R. McDevitt for vice-president. The motion was carried and 
Father McDevitt was declared elected. It was moved and seconded 
that one ballot be cast for Rev. F. W. Howard for secretary. The 
motion was carried and Father Howard was declared elected. It 
was moved and seconded that one ballot be cast for Rev. W. J. 
Shanley for treasurer. The motion was carried and Father Shan- 
ley was declared elected. 

Brother Victor Eliphus of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, New York, and Brother John Waldron of the Brothers 
of Mary were elected members of the Executive Committee of 
the School Department. ; 

Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., of St. Louis, and Rev 
Walter J. Shanley of Danbury, Conn., were elected members of 
the Executive Board of the Association from the Parish School 
Department. - 

The president announced the names of Rev. Francis T. Moran, 
Rev. Thomas O’Brien and Brother Victor as members of the 
Committee on Text Books of Church History and Bible History. 

THE CHAIRMAN — Another committee was appointed in reality 
last February at a meeting of the Executive Board, but it was 
not announced to the Conference. Last year we had a long and 
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very interesting paper on text books in our schools, which you will 
find in the report. As the practical result of that paper, it was 
voted that a permanent text book committee be appointed to rep- 
resent the various parts of our country to have the power from the 
School Conference to oppose the introduction of any text book into 
our schools or into schools where Catholic children go, that would 
be considered detrimental to the interests of the Church or the 
welfare of the Catholic children. The Chair was empowered to 
present that matter, and at the Executive meeting in New York 
City the matter was opened and thoroughly discussed, and it was 
thought best to appoint a committee which would represent the 
entire country as far as possible. The following are the members 
of the committee: 


PERMANENT TEXT BOOK COMMITTEE. 


Rev. E. A. Lafontaine, Fort Wayne, Ind., for the Middle West. — 

Rev. P. R. McDevitt, Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania. 

Rev. T. A. Thornton, New York City, for New York. 

Rev. Louis 8. Walsh, Salem, Mass., for the New England Prov- 
ince, 

The Executive Board thought I ought to be a member of this 
committee, and I accepted. This committee is empowered to act in 
the name of the Association and the School Conference. 

A paper on the Model School Curriculum was read by Rev. 
K. A. Lafontaine, Superintendent of Parochial Schools of the 
Diocese of Fort Wayne. In the discussion which followed the 
reading of this paper, a proposal was made that an effort should 
be put forth to take up the study of curriculum in a systematic 
way, and it was suggested that it would be well to have a permanent 
Committee on Curriculum, in the Parish School Department. A 
motion was made and seconded that the Executive Committee of 
the Parish School Department consider and report a plan for the 
study of the curriculum of the Catholic parish school. The motion 
was carried. 

THE CHamMaN—lIf there is no other business before the 
meeting, I wish to thank the members of the School Conference for 
the very great interest that they have shown in these meetings 


from day to day, and in the great intelligence that they have 
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_ shown in taking up the various topics and in treating them so 
seriously, and with such a spirit of devotion, which certainly was 
required to keep people here together for so many hours for three 
days in succession, at this time of the year. It shows that the idea 
of Catholic education is so strong and so deep and so beautiful 
before the minds of those who are doing this work all over the 
country, that no sacrifice is too great, no labor too arduous, and 
no amount of energy too great to be expended, in order to carry 
out the study of these ideals, and to meet here and try to get unity 
and efficiency in the matter of the education of our children. All 
the ideals of the school have been represented here, and I think it 
is a great tribute to those who have labored so earnestly that we 
can meet together and at the close go awa yfriends in every sense 
of the word. We shall depart and separate at a distance from 
Cleveland east, west, north and south, and take back home some 
new ideas, some new inspiration, and greater fervor to carry out 
the beautiful ideals of the Church in regard to the training of 
’ the children’s minds, heart, body and soul. I thank you all most 
heartily for the attention which you have shown toward the person 
who’ was burdened with the honor of conducting the exercises. I 
hope we shall all meet again in Cleveland in some future year, 
and that many who are here now will then be present. I hope 
that we will meet sometimes in the East, sometimes in the West, 
until we can formulate a harmonious curriculum; and harmonious 
text books, and be harmonious in mind, heart and soul, all bound 
together by one beautiful Catholic Ideal. 

The closing prayer was said, and the session came to an end. 


F. W. Howarp, Secretary. 
Report of Treasurer. 
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Che Relation of the Pastor or Priest to the Catholic 
Srhonl, Especially as Regards Religious Jnstruc- 
tion, Secular Instruction and Discipline. 


BY MONSIGNOR M. J. LAVELLE, V. G., RECTOR OF ST. PATRICK’S 
CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK. 


This topic is very important, and its discussion may be fraught 
with advantage to the cause we love so truly and so well. In this 
paper I use the words pastor and ‘priest indiscriminately, because 
the assistant priest always represents the pastor and should follow 
his guidance, spirit and policy; and it is very important that all 
the ‘priests have influence and interest in the school. 

The pastor deeply interested in the school and conversant with 
the ways whereby he can wisely aid it, is like that father in the 
Gospel to whom the Lord compared the Kingdom of Heaven, who 
brings forth from his store-house rich treasures both old and new, 
and scatters them, with bountiful, exhaustless and beneficent hand. 
He can be to the school what the sun is to the earth, the fructifying 
principle — yes, almost what the soul is to the body, in the sense 
at least, of fusing into the school new life which it cannot have 
without his wise and zealous co-operation. 

But like most important questions, this is quite complex. 
While too little pastoral care can leave the school unfruitful and 
lacking in vigor, too much attention can injure it, as a stom- 
ach may be spoiled by excessive food or a lamp choked when 
surcharged with oil. Besides, the quality of the care needed 
varies very much with time, circumstances and characters. More- 
over, we are only in the beginning of our Catholic school work, 
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and have merely commenced to learn the treasures of truth con- 
nected with its different phases. Consequently, I take leave to dis- 
claim all attempt at dogmatizing in this paper. The most I can 
dare attempt is to state the case as I believe I see it from my own 
view point — that of a large school, with sufficient means for a!l 
essential needs — and in the light of experience covering a con- 
siderable number of years. 

It may be useful to state here two general principles which 
will serve as keys to the particular problems we wish to discuss. 

First. The Catholic day school is the most powerful engine 
the zeal of man, aided by the Divine grace, has thus far been able 
to devise for the training of human minds to the faith and prac- 
tice of sound Catholic Christianity. The foundation stone of 
all evangelization is the teaching of the doctrine of Christ—“Going, 
teach all nations.” Wherever and whenever the teaching has been 
strong and incessant, there and then the Church has flourished. 
When the teaching has lagged, the faith has waned. Now the 
Catholie school not only impresses the facts of faith and morals 
every day upon the minds of the pupils; but it causes the children 
to dwell in a spiritual atmosphere, until they become impregnated 
with its penetrating and vivifying qualities. One of the proudest 
boasts of those who admire our public school system is that it makes 
patriotism part.and parcel of the children’s life. The Catholic 
school inculcates no less the love of country, and at the same 
time it fills the children with the love of God. It is, therefore, 
the strongest bulwark of the starry banner and at the same time 
of the cross of Christ. Furthermore, the school is not only won- 
derfully effective in itself, but it makes more efficient every other 
work the pastor can do for the salvation of souls. Our preaching 
falls on more fertile soil. Our missions and retreats operate on 
people who are not dead weight. Our sacramental graces work in 
souls which present fewer obstacles. And our appeals for charity, 
for the relief of the sick, the poor, the orphan, the needy in every 
sense, temporal and spiritual, touch hearts made sensitive and 
responsive by the training of the schools. It is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say what the electric light is to the candle, what the 
ocean greyhound is to the sailboat, what one of our great textile 


factories is to the spinning-wheel, what the printing press is to 
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the pen, all these and: more the Catholic school is to every other 
means hitherto devised for the preaching of the Gospel. Conse- 
quently, the pastor will love the school as the apple of his eye. 
He will present its merits clearly to the people. He will not 
rest content while he has a single‘child who attends any but a 
Catholic school. He will see that the school is large, commodious 
and comfortable as the needs demand; as beautiful and attractive 
as good taste and common sense dictate; kept in good repair, well 
ventilated, sanitary, and cleanly at all times and in all circum- 
stances. 

Secondly. The spread of the Catholic schools has developed, 
not originated, a new vocation in the Church, that of teacher — 
the Brothers and Sisters, as well as the lay men and women who 
aid the religious in their beautiful work. These have a labor 
as peculiarly their own as that of the deacons in the olden time. 
The priesthood’s exclusive work is in no way diminished by the 
schools. On the contrary, this work is largely increased by the 
ever-growing number of practical Catholics, hungering for the 
Sacraments, produced by our schools. Besides, teaching is a science 
and an art in itself. It can be acquired only by arduous special 
study and long practice. It is a mistress engrossing and even 
jealous, not tolerating ordinarily another pursuit. Consequently, 
I venture the opinion that it is best that the detailed management 
of the schools ought to be in the hands of these teachers entirely ; 
and that the pastor is not acting most wisely, who, outside the case 
of necessity or of certain exceptional circumstances, makes him- 
self.a class teacher or the actual disciplinarian or even the 
principal of the school. 

These fundamental principles having been submitted, we may 
now approach the answer to our particular questions. 

THE PASTOR AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

There is an old political war-cry that “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” Eternal vigilance is the price of many things 
besides, and of nothing more than of the maintenance of true 
Catholicity and of real spirituality in our schools. Unless my 
observations have been very faulty, there is danger, never absent, 
of our schools developing into mere instruments of secular instruc- 
tion. And, strange to say, the larger, the more numerous, and 
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the more efficient the schools become,the more proximate grows 
this peril. There is so much ground to be covered; the curriculum 
is so large; the competition is often so keen; the desire to manifest 
the thoroughness of our schools is so ardent, and so apparently 
praiseworthy; that only principals and teachers of heroic mould 
will fail to sacrifice the spiritual at times, unless restrained by 
an eye and hand that cannot be evaded or withstood. The eye 
andthe hand are in possession of the pastor, whose privilege and 
duty and happy power it is, to maintain this principle, and to 
vindicate the truth, that a Catholic school has no reason for ex- 
istence, unless it give the children a first class religious education, 
at the same time that it trains their minds thoroughly in every 
branch of knowledge necessary for the success and happiness of 
their life on earth. To achieve this result the wise and zealous 
pastor will: 

Firstly. Keep a close eye on the thoroughness of the religious 
instruction, in all the classes from the lowest to the highest. 

Secondly. Explain the Catechism to the children once a week, 
either by himself or his assistants, or better still by both; but 
not, as a rule, take the detailed teaching of the Catechism from 
the class teachers. ; 

Thirdly. Supervise the preparation for first Holy Communion 
and Confirmation, giving the final examination himself, after the 
children have passed their teachers satisfactorily; and provide a 
good retreat conducted by priests. Many believe it is good to sep- 
arate the Confirmation from the Holy Communion, and to not allow 
the children to be Confirmed until at least a year after they have 
made their first Holy Communion. Of course, this holds only in 
places where Confirmation can be administered annually or nearly 
so. The arguments in its favor are that it keeps the children a 
year longer in tutelage, and that it gives them the advantage of 
a second retreat at a time when their minds are better able to 
appreciate and retain the truths inculcated. It may not be out 
of place here to mention also the practice prevalent in some dio- 
ceses, of giving the total abstinence pledge to the children, with 
the previously obtained consent ef their parents, on the occasion 
of their confirmation. This promise holds until the boys and girls 
teach the age of 21. Very few parents object to it. It is believed 
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to have done a great deal of good. 

Fourthly. Having regular and inflexible days for the Confes- 
sions and Holy Communions for the children; every month for 
those who have made their first Holy Communion, and every three 
months for those who have made their first Confession. Some 
allow the children to go every month during the year immediately 
preceding their first Holy Communion. Much care, and. often 
something approaching registration, are needed with regard to 
the Confessions. Otherwise a large number of children are liable 
to stay away for a long time. 

Fifthly. Have a medal for Christian Doctrine which shall be 
the chief prize of the school and which shall be opened to com- 
petition not for the senior classes alone, but for a considerable 
number of the upper grades. The examination for this medal 
should include Bible History, Church History, and some Polemies, 
as well as the Catechism. Many more things can be done by the 
pastor to perfect this. beautiful and salutary work. These details 
are mentioned mainly to stimulate thought in the discussion. We 
come now to the next point. — 


THE PASTOR AND SECULAR EDUCATION. 

We owe it to the people who commit their most precious treas- 
ures to our care; and to the Catholic Church whose honor we hold 
in our hands, that the secular instruction in our schools be first 
class and up to date, and that the children whose souls we are 
trying to save lose nothing necessary to their proper equipment for 
the voyage of life. The pastor, in this respect also, can be inval- 


uable. It is his office : 
Firstly. To see that the school is properly graded; supplied 


with plenty of skilled teachers; furnished with books and educa- 
tional appliances, and that the courses of study be honestly fol- 
lowed. a 
Secondly. To visit the school frequently, every day if possible, 
for the purpose of encouraging the principals and teachers arid the 
pupils; to go through the classes at regular intervals, asking ques- 
tions pleasantly and searchingly. Thus the teachers become aware 
that the pastor is cognizant of their progress ; and ‘the children 
grow to know him personally, and he them. ; 
Thirdly. To be thoroughly conversant with the efficiency of 
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the school, both absolute and relative; and to push all. concerned, 
within reason, towards constantly greater perfection in work an1 
results. 

Fourthly. . To acquire, by reading, a knowledge of Pedagogy 
in its different branches, School Management, Methods and Prin- 
ciples, History and Psychology; keeping in touch with the real 
progress of the times, and discriminating between the ephemeral 
fad, and the lasting, previous fact. 

Fifthly. To encourage study among the teachers; procure 
lectures, and advocate institutes. 

Sixthly. To hold meetings of the principals and teachers two 
or three times each year, for the purpose of discussing methods, 
plans of improvement, attendance, punctuality and discipline; 
urging upon the teachers the affection and personal interest in the 
children, even outside of the class; insisting that the spirituality 
of the school suffer no detriment, etc. 

Seventhly. To invite, prudently and sparingly, visitors to 
the school — educators, persons of high character, or considerable 
influence — who may go through the classes interrogating; thus 
training the boys and girls out of the bashfulness and awkwardness 
which are likely to characterize them whenever they are addressed 
by any one but their own teachers. Such persons may also be use- 
ful by their suggestions, or by the favors that they may be able to 
give or to procure for the school. 

Eighthly. Cultivate cordial relations always with the prin- 
_cipals and teachers, making them understand that he appreciates 
their labors, difficulties, trials, sacrifices and results. 

We now come to the last point: 

THE RELATIONS OF PASTORS TO THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 

Neatly everything said thus far makes for true discipline. The 
chief other thoughts that come to my mind are these: 

Firstly. The detailed discipline is best left, like the teaching, 
in the hands of the principals and their teachers. But the pastor 
can be very efficient by insisting upon a very high standard of 
character and conduct, and by being always ready to advise. 

Secondly. He can teach the teachers that the main promotors 
of true. discipline are affection, the faculty of. being interesting, 
politeness, and control of temper on the part of the teachers 
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themselves, . , 

Thirdly. He may give, or cause to be given, frequent lessons 
in politeness, industry, affection and gentility of thought. 

Fourthly. Train the children to be not only obedient, but 
promptly so. ° 

Fifthly. You have not asked me what I think of corporal 
punishment. If you had, I should have answered quite unequiv- 
o¢ally. But there is one form of punishment I have seen em- 
ployed which I wish particularly to decry: that of making children 
kneel, as a punishment for offenses. It is better that their young 
minds be formed never to associate kneeling with anything but 
the beautiful idea of free and holy conversation with their Father 
who is in Heaven. 

Sixthly. I cannot see any reason why the priest should ever 
do any punishing himself when he can get somebody else to do it. 
The punishment becomes too acute and painful when administered 
by him. Besides, 

“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 
It is better that the children never have a rancorous thought 
with regard to the priest. Let them cherish him always as their 
refuge, their father, and their friend. 
oe ee 

Permit me, Mr. President and members of the Convention, to 
thank you for the honor you have conferred in inviting me to 
open the discussion of this weighty subject. I beg pardon also for 
not being able to read the paper personally. Home duties, that 
cannot be evaded, have prevented me. I greet you as noble pro- 
motors of this most excellent and hope-inspiring cause. Conven- 
tions like yours, through the friction of brains, and the inter- 
change of experience, forward progress in a manner incredible, 
and unthought of. The weak learn from the strong as the needy 
obtain the necessaries from those better supplied. And the strong 
often learn from the weak, on the principle that a grinding stone 
can sharpen a knife althoygh incapable itself of making an in- 
cision. May your deliberations mark a new epoch in the devel- 


opment of Catholic education. And may we all live to,see the 
happy day when Catholic schools perfect in instruction, religious 
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and secular, and in discipline, will be spread over the whole face 
of our land, like a benediction; for the salvation of souls, for the 
happiness and progress of the race, for the honor of the Flag, and 
for the glory of the Church of Christ. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Walter J. Shanley —.All are agreed no doubt, that the paper 
of Monsignor Lavelle is an excellent treatise on the work of the 
priest in the school, relating to religious and secular education and 
discipline. He was wise in saying that the priest may give 
too much attention to the school. It is very evident that if too 
strict attention is given to the details by the priest, he will be a 
hindrance rather than a help. But he says a priest. may not be 
principal, and in that I disagree with him. There:are schools in 
which the priest is the regular principal and where he spends five 
hours each day in giving directions and doing very much of the work, 
and these priests: who are conversant with the educational methods 
of their schools are quite successful. 

Monsignor Lavelle says a priest should not be a class teacher. 
I agree with him there. I do not think it is the province of the 
priest to go into the school room day after day and hear the classes. 
It has been done, but it has been abandoned, and for good reasons. 
It will be good for the priest to make examinations, but to daily 
hear the classes, I believe is a mistake and a hindrance. :u 
relation to religious instruction, Monsignor Lavelle says that the 
Church has received the commission to teach all nations; that her 
great work is teaching doctrine. She is the depository of Christ’s 
revelation, and she has to teach the world Christian doctrine. The 
priest is the representative of the Church in the parish, and he in 
teaching Christian Doctrine in the school is in the right place. We 
know it is very difficult for him to carry on a system of catechetical 
instruction, but he can do it once a week, and it has been done with 
profit. A priest teaching Christian Doctrine teaches with authority, 
and the children recognize this. 

Monsignor Lavelle says that a priest should keep a close eye on 
religious instruction. I think that the supervision which he inti- 
mates is, that there ought to be a book in the hand of every Sister 
which will be a guide. Furthermore, it may be a good thing to 
call the Sisters together in every parish once or twice a month, and 
give them an explanation on the text Which they use, or a course of 
instructions on the Creed, the Sacraments, and the Commandments. 


In doing that, the priest is giving light to the Sisters and giving 
* 
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them information that they could not. otherwise have. This work of 
religious instruction is a difficult one. A priest who has made a 
course of theology does not always find it easy to catechise, and if 
with all his preparation he finds it difficult, why shouldn’t the 
Sisters? Hence, why shouldn’t they receive instruction from him? 
And they are most willing to receive it. ; 

Monsignor Lavelle recommends taat all the grades ought to be well 
regulated, and that the priest should see that this work is done every 
year, and here is where his weekly supervision will be of advantage. 
In every grade there are some who fail to come up to the standard, 
and if he is there regularly and finds that the work of the grade is 
not going on, and urges the children to greater work, he helps the 
Sisters. It sometimes happens that our children go to work in some 
States at the age of fourteen, having only accomplished half of the 
school work, having reached only the fifth or sixth grade. If they 
had done the work every year, at the age of fourteen they would 
have finished the grammar school work. But they are kept too 
long in the grades, and the priest’s work is to push them along and 
see that they advance. Promotions for that reason ought to be in 
great measure supervised by him. He has to take the dicta of the 
teacher, but he should be consulted, and in doubtful cases should be 
the judge. Examinations by the priest once or twice a year have an 
effect on the children and are an incentive to better work; but they 
should not be too frequent on his part, otherwise he will be a 
hindrance. 

In relation to discipline, a priest has work in the school which is 
of great importance. The foundation principle of discipline is regular 
attendance. If the attendance is irregular, you cannot have good 
work and the priest is the one to secure that. He has the authority, 
and the children will more or less fear him in this matter of attend- 
ance. You will say it is difficult for a priest in a school of eighteen 
or twenty rooms, to look to the attendance every day. There can 
be blanks on the desk of the teachers, on which are filled in the 
names of the absent children and the reason for their absence or 
tardiness, and that can be sent to the priest. He looks over the list 
and finds how many were absent without sufficient reason, and sends 
for them. In a short time in this way he obtains an adequate knowl- 
edge of those who are absent without reason, and he can easily follow 
them up; and they, knowing that he is conversant with their work, 
will come to time. Order is Heaven’s first law, and the most im- 
portant element of disorder in a school is non-attendance. Punctual- 
ity forms the character of the child. The school is not only for the 
purpose of giving religious and secular education, but for the purpose 
of forming the character of the child. Furthermore, the presence of 
the priest in the school room supports the authority of the Sister. 
The unruly boy knows there is authority back of her, and that he 
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cannot break the rules of the school with impunity. In relation to 
punishment I think Monsignor Lavelle is correct. The kneeling pos- 
ture should never be used. It is identified with prayer and should 
not be used for anything else. It would be better if the priest gave 
to someone else the administration of punishment. I know that the 
school is what the priest makes it. The school is closely bound up 
with religion, and the priest represents the Church, and in proportion 
as the priest works in the school, in that proportion will the school 
be effective in its work. 

Brother John Waldron — My first remark is as to the teaching 
of the Catechism. I don’t agree with the principle of giving a medal 
for learning the Catechism. Not to speak of the jealousies that may 
be engendered among the different children, and their parents, not 
to speak of the dislike to which the teachers expose themselves and 
the charge of partiality, I speak of it from the teacher’s point of view, 
as I understand my duty in the class room. I must teach religion 
not only to the first, second or third grades, but to all of the children, 
and the child that must receive most of my care is the poorest child. 
The rest will take care of themselves. As a principal of the school, 
I believe it to be my duty to be in thorough accord with the pastor, 
to try to understand his policy, no matter what the policy of the man 
ahead of him was, and then to the best of my ability carry it out. 
Personally, I do not punish. I haven’t touched a boy in my school 
for twenty years, but I believe at times it is just as necessary, but 
it must be done very carefully and very prudently. In my own Order, 
it is a question of permission from the principal, and every regula- 
tion of the Order is against it. I would not ‘have a child understand 
that he is not subject to the law of discipline. I am strongly of the 
opinion that the pastor should not administer corporal punishment. 


When the comes into the class room, it must be as a messenger of 
love to the children. They must look up to him, not with fear, but 


with love and affection. They must go to him in theeir little trials. 
If they have to go to him on Saturday nights for ‘absolution, they 
should not think of him during the week as having administered 
corporal punishment. 

Rev. J. J. Schneider—I don’t think the pastor should be the 
principal of school. I think the pastor ‘should be the superintendent 
of the school and give his direction to the principal and the principal 
to the teachers. Regarding the teaching of the Catechism, I think the 
priest ought to give this instruction to the children. The teachers 
can give explanations of the words, but the main instruction ought 
to be given by the priest, and he ought to give the instruction in the 
presence of the teacher in the school room 

‘Rev. W. J. Shanley —I had in mind the condition where Sisters 
teach, and where there is no avowed principal, and there are many 
schools in the country in which Sisters teach in which there is no 
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regular principal except the priest. Where there is a regular prin- 
cipal appointed by the Mother Superior or by the Provincial Chris- 
tian Brother, I think they should not be interfered with. In relation 
to punishment, my views agree with those expressed by Brother 
Waldron. I don’t think it is good to give corporal punishment when 
a child misses a lesson in the Catechism. There are many other 
ways in which discipline can be administered with the same effect. 

Rev. H. S. Weinker — Wherever there is a corps of teachers I think 
one should be appointed as director or principal, and they should 
have their meetings every other week and discuss school matters, so 
that all the classes will work harmoniously. We have adopted a law 
that not only must there be meetings, but they must be recorded so as 
to insure that they meet and do something effectual. 

Rev. J. B. Mulligan — The priest should arrange with the principal 
a certain program, and this program should be hung up in every 
school room, at least that part which pertains to that room. There 
should be a principal in every school and she should receive her 
orders through the pastor, and the principal should insist that the 
program is carried out, and the examinations should be according to 
that program alone. I find good results come from this system. 
Where there is no principal and the teachers teach as they please, the 
results are not so good. But when a program is arranged definitely 
showing how far a teacher’s grade goes, what books she should use, 
the children do better work and the teacher has less trouble with 
the parents. And when it is hung up in the room the children know 
what they have to do, and that unless they are able to pass the ex- 
amination according to the program, there is no promotion, and they 
will try to do better. 

Father Harks— The paper seems to indicate that the priest pays 
too many visits to the school. I think we ought to be encouraged to 
visit them more frequently. I think in secular learning we need not 
deplore that children come to the age of fourteen having finished 
only the sixth or seventh grade. If the priest had been at his duty 
faithfully and continually and perseveringly, he would have a good 
school. I don’t agree with Father Shanley in calling the Sisters and 
Brothers together and giving them instructions in Catechism. Let 
the respective teachers assist at the catechism instruction of the 
priest and they will soon see his method and find out how he would 
like them to teach. It seems to me the more frequently the priest 
goes into the school, the better it is. The school is not a minor 
detail, it is the first duty of the priest. Our Bishop said we should 
try to beat the public schools in secular learning. It is not the 
priest’s place generally to punish, but sometimes the priest has to 
show that he has really the power to do it. 

Father, Shanley —I don’t wish to go on record in this convention 
as saying that a priest should not visit the school regularly. My 
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opinion is. the priest should visit. the school every day. 

Rev. J. Bs Connolly —I think it is not optional with the pastor or 
teacher to depart. from the course of study. In our religious com- 
munities in Missouri they have their own course of study, and it is 
not optional for them to depart from it. The priest should visit the 
school every day. That is my practice, if it is only to say “good 
morning” and “how many children are present?” It encourages the 
teachers to have the priest drop in and ask questions, and it en- 
courages the pupils, and they will not be confused if strangers come ' 
in, neither will the teacher be embarrassed. The more this is done, 
the better. And I think -it is better if the pastor attends to the 
school and not the assistants; because. the assistants change fre- 
quently; and the pastor will not know the children if he leaves the 
work to the assistants. Sometimes it is necessary to use the rod, vut 
very seldom. It is a question either of whipping or expelling. If 
you spare the rod you will spoil the child. If you refer it to the 
parents, you know there is not a mother in the United States but 
thinks her child is the best in. the country. 

Rev. F. T.. Moran— We have in our school between eleven and 
twelve hundred children, and it is not within my recollection that cor- 
poral punishment has been necessary, and yet all our children are not 
angels... The principals of the school are given very wide discretion, 
and when they cease to be able to control, our school ceases to be a 


reformatory .and we turn them over té the civil authorities and let 
the truant officer take care of them. 


Rev, T. A. Thornton — With all due respect to the influence which 
the pastor can and does have on the school, it is after all the teacher 
that makes the school. The teacher gives the first and lasting impres- 
sions. I bear testimony to this in my own life. The impressions that 
I took away from my school days and hold today, are not the impres- 
sions I got from the visits of the pastor, they are the impressions 
made on my conscience by my teacher. I lay this tribute on my 
teacher’s grave today. The impressions that he made on my con- 
science did educate my conscience. It is pnly the teacher who has 
a constant influence with the pupils in the school that succeeds in the 
great work of educating their consciences. That is the great ques- 
tion, and it has not yet been answered: “How shall the teacher 
educate the conscience of. the boys or girls under his or her care?” 
I don’t wish to say for a moment that if I were a pastor and if I had 
care of a school I. would not give my constant care to the school. 
But aside from all the care which my pastor gives to his school and 
which I propose to emulate, with him I am going to know what each 
grade ought to know; I am going to know the status in the seventh 
and eighth, and sixth and fifth grades, I am going to know American 
History and Geography so my visits to the school will not be desul- 
tory, merely patting the children on the back, but my visits will be 
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practical and will enter fhto the work which the boys and girls are 
doing, and I propose to know how to do that work myself. -That 
is not teaching, it is simply supervising. And it is practical super- 
vision; such as will bring results, so far as secular branches are 
concerned. ' 

Rev. A. E. Lafontaine — When Father Lavelle spoke of supervision 
of religious instruction in the schools, I believe he meant that there 
is such a call upon the teachers to teach secular instruction, and so 
much stress laid on that point, that they might be tempted to neglect 
the religious instruction. That seems to me to be the sense of 
Father Lavelle’s paper. But I rise to bring before the Conference 
this idea; it may be that we lay too much stress on this competition 
between the Catholic schools and the secular schools. The best 
thing a teacher can do for the religious instruction of the children 
in her charge is what she does by her own religious life. She has 
entered a community for a certain purpose, and that community has 
been recommended by the Church, and if we oblige them to diminish 
’ their devotions, we are going too far. Unless you might think I am 
saying a thing that is not probable, the Mother General of a com- 
munity told me that several officials of communities had declared that 
they had been obliged to change their rules to get up to the secular 
requirements —in England, for instance. Since we have gone farther 
than the paper that has been discussed, I thought I might issue this 
note of warning. 


Cearhing of Catechism. 


BY BRO. BALDWIN, F. S. C., OF NEW YORK. 


Pope Benedict XIII in giving the Bull of Approbation for the 
Society of the Brothers of the Christian Schools in the year 1724, 
among other things wrote: “The Brothers shall imbue the minds 
of the children with the precepts of Christianity and of the Gospel. 
They shall teach them the Catechism for half an hour every work- 
ing day, and for an hour and a half every Sunday and holyday 
of obligation. They shall impress on their hearts the Command- 
ments of God, the Laws of the Church, and all other things neces- 
sary to salvation.” 

This Bull of Approbation of the Sovereign Pontiff is the title, 
the letters-patent, which not only permits, but which obliges the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools to teach and to explain the Cate- 
chism. In fact, this was the main purpose of St. LaSalle in 
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establishing his Order. 

I say his main purpose, for he reminds the Brothers that those 
parents who give our schools. the preference on moral and religiovs 
grounds, must have no reason to regret that their children do no 
find there all the real advantages to be had in the merely secular 
schools. He admonishes his disciples to teath the secular branches 
well, even better than is done elsewhere, and this will be a means 
of drawing the children to the classes, and then we can do the wor! 
of the Institute, viz., instructing the little ones in the doctrine 
of Christ, and rearing them in a truly Christian manner. 

I will not here refer to the chapters in the Rules and Consti- 
tution of the Order, in which St. LaSalle explains and emphasizes 
this duty of the Brothers, a duty which seemed to him to surpass al] 
others in point of necessity and importance. I will rather give you 
a few ideas taken from the pedagogical works of our Society, in 
reference to the Catechism. These will not include anything of 
the methodology of the subject, as that was eliminated when the 
paper was assigned to me. I will be necessarily brief, owing to 
the time limit, and I shall group them under the five following 
topics : 

(a) Program of study and adherence thereto. 

(b) A few dispositions to be cultivated in the pupils in order 
that they may profit. 

(c) The time of day best suited for giving formal lessons 
on religious truths. 

(d) <A few faults to be avoided. 

(e) An important quality in the teacher of religious truths. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY OF RELIGION, 


In graded schools each teacher should be made to conform 
strictly to the program of matter to be taught in the Catechisms 
in his class. If he does not adhere to the program, his teaching 
is apt to be of a desultory character, and he will run the risk 
of giving instruction in a haphazard way, without proper connec- 
tion. He will also run the risk of being carried away by im- 
pulse, misguided zeal and personal preference for certaif’ parts of 
the unimportant and of overlooking the important .matters, and 
he will give lessons little in keeping with the necessities or capacity 
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of his pupils. 

Besides the principal mysteries which should figure in the pro- 
gram of each of the classes and the Sacraments of Penance and 
Holy Eucharist for those-who are about to receive them for the 
first time, it is very important that a more advanced class should 
continue and extend the teaching of the preceding class. Thus 
the children will more readily acquire a knowledge of the essen- 
tials and will be more likely to retain a lasting memory of the 
fundamentals. There shall be for each class a program propor- 
tioned to the needs and the age of the pupils. It shall be subor- 
dinate to the general program. of the school and be a regularly 
graduated portion of it. 

The general plan of the program of Catechetical instructions 
should be, as far as possible, concentric in form and matter — that 
is to say, each class is to extend the form and to enlarge the matter 
of the preceding class —thus constantly widening the circle of 
knowledge, aid opening up new horizons to their mental and moral 
vision, whilst at the same time more indelibly impressing the fun- 
damental truths on the child’s mind. 

Besides the pedagogical reasons for this course, there is another, 
imperative and important because of its practical nature, and it 
is this: Many, very many of the pupils have to go to work while 
still quite young, and a not inconsiderable percentage leave from 
each and every one of the grades each year. Such falling off, 
increasing in numbers with each successive advance in the grades. 

Now, it is not very probable that a large percentage of these 
children will attend the Sunday school, and hence will have to 
fall back upon their knowledge of the essentials of the text of the 
Catechism, which they received in the class rooms. Whenever 
at all feasible, the text of the Catechism, of the diocese should be 
gone through every two years, with an ever-increasing concentric 
explanation. Thus the higher grades will learn in fuller detail 
and with more exhaustive explanations, what they had learned only 
in mere outljne in the lower classes, and so will come to a more 
complete understanding and a more retentive memory of all the 
essential articles of our holy faith. 

' (b) Some of the necessary dispositions to be cultivated in the 
children in order that they may receive benefit from religious in- 
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struction. 

~ T am certain that we are all unanimous in saying that children 
will be benefited by the instruction received, not alone by tlic 
knowledge and tact and other qualities of the catechist but in a very 
great measure in proportion to the dispositions with which they 
themselves assist at such lessons, and the fidelity with which they 
correspond to the practices inculeated therein. It is therefore 
plainly the duty of the catechist to develop and cherish certain 
dispositions in his scholars if he desires to have them reap full 
benefit from the instruction. Chief among these are: 

(a) An earnest desire to know. 

(b) Purity of mind and body. 

(c) Interested attention and intellectual activity. 

(d) An energetic will and strong determination to lead a 
truly. Christian life. 

In order to excite in his scholars an earnest desire to be 
instructed in the truths of religion the teacher must give them 
exalted ideas of the grandeur, the sublimity of the moral law: the 
admirable economy of. the dogmas and the great and inestimable 
utility of the Sacraments: the heroism and true nobility of the 
Saints, and the wonderful influence which they have wielded in 
their respective spheres of action. (I may here note that all of this 
is to be accomplished by and through the concentric plan spoken 
of in the last topic.) 

The teacher must show his children that above all things it is 
necessary for them to pray and beg of God the gift of a true con- 
ception of spiritual things and a relish for them. He must teach 
them that the knowledge of religious truth and a love for it are 
promised only to the humble and pure of heart; while those who 
are proud-and carnal, can neither receive nor relish what so 
strongly contradicts their evil passions. Of course this must be 
done, i. e., taught, to the children adroitly and with infinite cir- 
cumspection. I would here refer to pp. 266-270 in Spirago for 
admirable counsels in this matter, and also to severfl chapters in 
the Elements of Pedagogy of our Institute. 


The teacher must make use of all the measures at hand to 
arouse the attention and the intellectual activity of the children. 
If he speaks to them on abstruse subjects in an abstract way he 
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will have a distracted, inattentive class. “He will have his labor 
for his pains and would be like the man pouring water into a 
sieve. He was surprised that so little of it would stick or remain 
in the sieve. 

The most important duty of the teacher is to develop and 
cultivate within his pupils a firm, energetic will to practice the 
moral precepts taught in the lessons of Catechism; especially is 
this to be done as the child is budding: out into adolescence for 
“as the twig is bent the tree is inclined,’ and in this instance 
“An ounce of doing is worth a ton of knowing.” 

If this be accomplished by and through the instruniéentality 
of religious instruction then all is gained, whereas failure in this 
all important matter is total failure to accomplish the purpose 
of all instruction in religious truths and spells ruin and moral 
death to the helpless unfortunate who fails to be so influenced in 
his early years. This is true, ‘and it is borne out by so many sad 
instances that no additional arguments are needed, at this moment, 
but rather requires an earnest search into the cause or causes of 
such regrettable results. 


FAULTS TO AVOID. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop Bellord says “There is a general concensus 
of opinion on two very important facts, viz., the general unsatis- 
factory character of our catechetical instruction as a system, and 
the enormous losses from the ranks of those who have gone through 
our Sunday school classes.” I am not prepared to corroborate nor 
to deny the statement of the losses here spoken of, nor to give sta- 
tistics in the matter, but rather to suggest that it is worth while 
to search for a few of the causes and in the best measure possible 
to apply a remedy thereto. 

St. La Salle warns the Brothers not to rest satisfied with storing 
the child’s memory, for this is the very least. important part; 
though if we were to judge of what we have seen in too many 
instances, it would appear to be the most important, the entire 
burden and purpose of the lesson as too often given. 

The teacher must see to it that his pupils receive and retain 
ideas and not merely words or bare*formulas which are but the 
symbols for ideas and knowledge. Who amongst us has not been 
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surprised at the correctness with which many children recite the 
mere text of the Catechism and the equally great stupidity mani- 
fested when asked to give the simplest explanation of the text! 

These and thousands similar that are within the experience of 
each of us here, plainly show the necessity of training the intelli- 
gence of the child and not merely storing his verbal memory. with 
the text of the catechism. 

Among the many defects against which St. LaSalle warns his 
Brothers may be cited the few following: (1) Sacrificing in- 
structions properly so called, to pious exhortations, the latter being 
introduced only incidentally and Jed up to by the lesson or by some 
appropriate event. (b) Falling into the opposite defect, i 
addressing one’s self continually to the intellect of the children 
and neglecting to train the heart and its affections. (c) Devot- 
ing too much time to discoursing and not enough to questioning, 
thus turning it into a sermon instead of a Catechism lesson. (d) 
Not bringing one’s self within the reach of the children’s under- 
standing. Making use of abstract or scientific terms, instead of 
simple, intelligible and concrete expressions, especially with young 
children. And St. LaSalle warns against the most serious of all 
faults, that of daring to attempt a lesson in religious instruction 
without sufficient and immediate preparation. 


TIME OF DAY AT WHICH RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN WITH 
GREATEST BENEFIT TO THE PUPILS. 
There seems to be little or no uniformity of practice in regard 


to this very important element of religious instruction in the 
schools of the different dioceses, or for that matter, in the different 


schools of the same diocese. In some schools the catechism. is 


taught during the first period of the morning session. In others, 
during the last period of the morning. While in more sehools the 
first afternoon period is devoted to it, and in_still others it is the 
very last period. Can it be reasonably said that each and any of 
these periods will produce equally good results as at a different 
time, or that one time is as good as another? 

In each case, however, apparently good reasons are alleged for 
the custom prevailing, especially so in regard to the last afternoon 
period —its advocates claiming that the children will be thus 
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in a better condition to carry away with them from class the 
lively impressions made upon them during the catechism lesson, 
and will not infréquently be little apostles on the way home with 
their companions, and even at home with their parents, relating ° 
the anecdotes and exhortations of the teacher. 

Now in a certain sense this is all very true, and if this were 
the only aspect of the question, it would be a very acceptable time 
of the day for the lesson. But to my way of thinking on the sub- 
ject, the last period of the day is the very worst period for giv- 
ing the catechetical- instructions Why? 

Well, for one thing, the teacher has been. working away 
from half past eight or nine o’clock in the morning (and often 
two or three hours before that) and by the time he has reached 
the last afternoon period, is fairly well exhausted, both mentally 
and physically, and is very apt to show a little of his fatigue, 
that is, to be somewhat peevish and fzetful. This is certainly not 
an excellent condition of mind for a catechist, nor is it one caleu- 
lated to produce excellent results in the mind or heart of his little 
ones, for we know that the livimg example of the teacher counts 
for very much more with the children than any amount of the 
dry precept or urgent appeals to their conscience. 

And then too, what of the little children’s physical and mental 
condition at the end of a school day? They have been on the 
hard benches all day long and their little minds have been kept 
on the go — a sort of a dead trot from one subject to another. Now 
does it seem reasonable that this last afternoon period would be 
the “psychological moment” to commence a lesson, which in itself 
requires the very best efforts of the child’s mind. How we older 
ones love to listen to a sermon when we are tired mentally and 
physically ! 

And then again, this last period of the day is precisely the one 
during which the boys are planning for their afternoon games of 
baseball or other pastime of the neighborhood, and their little minds 
will be more occupied with the fun they expect to have than with 
the truths of the Catechism lesson, and this renders it additionally 
difficult for the poor teacher who is already very well played out. 


Those who oppose the first period of the afternoon say, that the 
children come into class somewhat in a state of excitement caused 
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by their play during the dinner hour, and this, added to the fact, 
that the teacher’s own dinner may act detrimentally to consecu- 
tive questioning or talking seems to put a ban upon’ this as the 
best period for the Catechism lesson. So then we have our choice 
between the first morning period and the period just before dis- 
missal for the noon hour. 

Personally I prefer the first period of the day, because the 
pupils are at this time in the best possible condition of heart and 
mind. Any little unpleasant experience or friction in the class 
on the previous day is likely to be forgotten, The power of the 
child to act mentally, is at its maximum at this time and hence 
he will more readily grasp the truths that relate to the abstract 
and the spiritual. The teacher meets his pupils in the morning 
in a pleasant frame of -mind, and he is in the best condition, 
viewed from the psychical and physical standpoint, so that his 
lessons will be given with greater clearness and earnestness, and 
certainly with correspondingly greater effect.’ Probably he has 
just assisted at the Holy Mass and received Holy Communion, and 
who will begin to measure the influence exercised by such a teacher, 
at such a time? Will not the Hligious instruction given at the 
first period have a tendency to color and influence the work of the 
entire school day? I surély think so, and for this reason alone, 
if for no other, the Catechism lesson should be the very first one 
taught i in the class every morning. 


And then too, the religious instruction must have the pre- 
eminence over all the others, for the one grand purpose of all Cath- 
olic schools is to train up good and virtuous CatKolic boys and 
girls. Let our pupils see that the Catechism lesson is held in 
honor amongst us — that it ranks away ahead of all the others — 
that all other lessons are subsidiary to it, and this in itself will, 
in no small measure, contribute to the success of the instructions, 
which we are all so anxious to give our children in Catholic schools. 

May we not in this matter take a lesson from the socalled . 
non-sectarian schools. In the greater number of these they begin 
the school day with certain exercises in the general assembly room. 
These exercises at times consist of singing, quotations from the 
authors and often from the Scripture, with either a commentary 
thereon by the principal, or a short address and prayer by someone 
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invited for that purpose. I am sure we would be inclined to smile 
at them, if they were to postpone these exercises till the last period 
of the day. 

I have heard some of our teachers and inspectors oppose the 
first morning period for the Catechism. They urge that this would 
be too much like transforming the class room into a sort of Sunday 
school meeting. They say that the morning prayers, which in 
many places are very long, the beads, and then the half hour’s 
instruction in the Catechism would be too much of a dose at one 
and the same time. It would be a surfeit of religion and tend to 
give the children a disgust for the subject. Well, it seems to me 
that there is a very simple remedy at hand for this supposed con- 
dition, and it is this: Merely transfer the beads and some of the 
other prayers to the last morning period, leaving the Catechism 
alone for the first period, as it requires greater mental effort than 
saying the beads. 

The Cure of Ars was not a great scientist, nor was he re- 
markable for his literary attainments, and yet we know what 
wonderful success he achieved in his instructions in Catechism to 
both old and young. St. LaSalle in commenting on the words of 
our Lord to His Apostles, “The branch of itself cannot produce 
unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you unless you abide 
in me,” tells his Brothers that unless they are saints their mission 
with the little ones will be worse than useless; it will be posi- 
tively harmful, dangerous. 

It is not religious instruction that is wanting in our classes — 
there is a plenty of that — but the religious atmosphere, religious 
training, religious education — oh, that is quite another thing — 
and all the mere mechanical devices of the most ingenious Sys- 
tems of Pedagogy will never give religious education in the true 
sense of the term. 

Bishop Dupanloup says “It is my profound conviction that the 
world would be saved if we but devoted ourselves to youth; and in 
no way can we devote ourselves better than by religious instructions 
properly given.” Note the words “properly given,” and let us once 
and for all remember that the most important factor in these’ relig- 
ious instructions is the teacher. He must be the living embodiment 
of the virtues which are the ultimate object of all his catechetical 
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teaching. He may or may not be a learned man —a profound 
scholar — but he must be saintly man, or his words will be but 
empty sounds and will leave no lasting effect in the lives of his 
young pupils. 

I am far from ignoring or undervaluing the necessity of ped- 
agogical and psychological principles in connection with catechet- 
ical instructions — very far from it; rather I am fairly well con- 
vinced that much of our losses and much of the unsatisfactory work 
in the Catechism classes is due to a lack of their application. But 
we must not forget that the true test of this work is the piety and 
truly Christian lives of the youth who receive such instruction. 

“By their fruits you shall know them” may be aptly applied 
to the teacher of Christian doctrine, for it would be to gather 
“figs from thistles” to expect that a teacher who is not himself 
sincerely pious will by his wordy instructions make pious pupils 
who will lead good, holy lives. 

Of course I know that many, very many causes will intervene 
to undo the work of the good catechist, but if he has never done it 
there will be little trouble in forgetting the few things picked 
up from him in his perfunctory lessons. 

With Bishop Dupanloup I will say “Give me a teacher of 
average intelligence, but filled with the love of God and a burning 
zeal for the souls of the little ones of Christ, and he will find out 
how best to reach the mind and the heart of his pupils, and he 
will work wonders in the lives of those who are fortunate enough 
to be within the radius of his influence.” 


DISCUSSION. 

Brother Anthony — This paper and the one by Dr. McSweeny of 
Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, are two of the most 
important papers that will be heard at this convention. It is quite 
clear to every thinking man that there is no science more eminent 
and essential than that which has for its object the highest questions 
the human intellect can ask itself. 

History makes it manifest ‘that the chief objects of research by 
the sages of ancient Greece and Rome were God, man, the world, and 
their relations with one another. Cicero expressly says that “Reli- 
gion is the science of things divine and human and the causes of : 
them.” The philosophers of pagan antiquity esteemed this sublime 
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science, and in consequence they abhorred the sophists who gloried 
only in destroying the respect the people entertained for the religion 
of their nation. 

It were easy to show that from the dawn of Christianity the 
greatest lights in literature, art, and philosophy have hailed the 
science of religion as the queen of sciences. “It is not true, then,” 
says Malebranche, “that man is born to pass his life suspended to a 
telescope or attached to an ant. He is not born to spend all his days 
in considering the movements of matter, in measuring lines and 
angles.” Ampere, immortalized by his marvelous discoveries, is 
known to have cried:out: “My God, what are all these reasonings, 
all these discoveries, all these vast conceptions which the world 
admires? Nothing but vanity. Study these things, yes, it is thy 
duty, but look on them with one eye only; fix the other on light 
eternal.” 

Sir Isaac Newton would allow no one to speak in his presence 
disparagingly of religion. When a friend of his ventured to talk 
disrespectfully of things religious, Newton silenced him with this 
rebuke: “I have studied these things; you have not.” Liebnitz in 
his correspondence with Bossuet manifested the esteem he entertained 
for religion and how deeply he had studied it. This study made him 
admit nearly every article of our holy faith. 

Hear what our own Benjamin Franklin, at the age of eighty, says: 
“I have lived a long time, and the longer I live the more convincing 
proofs I see of this truth, that God governs in the affairs of man, 
* * * and I believe that without His concurring aid we shall succeed 
in our upbuilding no better than did the builders of Babel.” 

The above and other such testimony, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, prove the unquestionable superiority of the science of 
religion contained within the covers of the little catchism. There is 
no wisdom Without this science; they are foolish who despise it; 
their folly will be the source of their misfortune. 

The Catholic Church has always favored and fostered human 
genius; but, animated by the Holy Ghost, she sets the science of 
religion above and beyond all other sciences. It is the teaching of 
religion in school that draws the lines so markedly between the 
Catholic school system and those systems which eliminate God and 
His Christ from the classroom. If the truths of religion are taught 
with zeal and conviction, we may expect to see the youth of our fair 
land grow up deeply imbued with the lively faith of our fathers, — 
with that faith that inspired the martyrs at the stake with undaunted 
courage; that made the deserts blossom like the rose by the virtues 
and austerities of innumerable anchorets; that encircled the brows 
of the scholars and saints of the Church with a celestial halo; that 
built and endowed the great universities of the Middle Ages, and 
filled them with tens of thousands of students; in a word, that civil- 
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ized the world which it stili continues to sustain against the per- 

sistent attacks of modern paganism. 

Why are there so many weak, inconsistent Catholics among us — 
Catholics only in name? Is it not especially because they were not 
properly taught the doctrine of Christianity and their duties as 
Catholics? If those whose duty it was to have them instructed in the 
saving truths of religion, these lax Catholics have been more sinned 
against than sinning. 

On the other hand I may ask why so many young men and maidens 
flock in such numbers into our churches all over the land; why they 
are so attentive in fulfilling their religious duties; so scrupulously 
exact to be present at holy Mass and the other Sunday devotions, and 
to the frequent reception of Holy Communion? The answer is not far 
to seek. Those whose duty it was, saw to it that they received the 
proper training in their holy religion. We need not go outside your 
own queen city of. Cleveland, adorned with not less than sixty-five 
churches and scores of fine schools, filled to overflowing with bright 
boys and girls, to have a proof of the truth of this statement. The 
catechetical examinations— strict, searching examinations — annually 
made throughout the diocese and under the personal supervision of 
the Right Reverend Bishop, with rich rewards awaiting the successful 
competitors,— these and facts like these prove incontestably that 
the rising generation must be, and will continue to be, good, practical 


Catholics. - 

Right Reverend Mgr. O’Connell, rector of the Catholic University, 
in his admirable opening address said: “We have educated the 
peoples of the world. The Church lifted Europe out of barbarism into 
civilization, and today we are still working not-.alone for our own 
spiritual welfare, but for the welfare of the whole country.” 

Dear Reverend Brothers and Sisters here assembled: a very 
large share of the work of the reverend clergy in this field of labor 
devolves on us. It is our special mission—our sublime vocation — 
to teach catechism to the little ones of Christ’s flock. To do this 
successfully we must make a profound study of the Sacred Scriptures 
and our holy religion. The poet had such faith in the power of song 
that he confidently said: ‘Let me make the ballads of a people and 
I care not who makes its laws.” Knowing, as we all know, the 
potent influence of the word of God, on the youthful mind, should we 
not be glad to exclaim, “let me teach the children catechism and I 
care not who teaches them literature and science.” If we spend our 
days in imparting only secular .knowledge to our scholars we are 
losing a golden opportunity; we are wasting our precious lives; we 
are sowing the storm; we shall reap the whirlwind. 

In his Constitutions, Saint De La Salle expressly says that the 
object of the Society of the Brothers of the Christian Schools is to 
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teach the Christian doctrine to youth. He is insistent that the 
secular studies shall not only not be neglected, but shall be taught 
in such a way that the Christian schoo!s will be on a par with, if not 
superior to, the best schools in the land. The teaching of the profane 
studies is simply to afford an opporiunity, while the boys are in 
school, to impart to them a knowledge of the saving truths of 
Christianity. = y 

In teaching catechism it is not enough to speak clearly and under- 
standingly; everything must be strictly orthodox. Nothing could be 
more harmful than to announce as of faith. what is only opinion; we 
may neither exaggerate nor minimize the prescriptions of the divine 
law. “Straight is the way that leadeth to life.’ We may neither 
widen nor narrow it if we would make no false consciences. 

If we would succeed in this God-given mission, our methods, so 
graphically delineated by the Reverend Dr. Pace, must be such that 
the youth we train will long for the hour for religious instruction to 
arrive. That the instruction may be productive of results, the 
scholars should be made to know the text of the lesson thoroughly. 
Right Reverend Bishop Horstmann pertinently remarked that in his 
school days his teacher made him memorize the Declaration of 
Independence and the little catechism to the letter; yes, even to the 
very punctuation. When the text was known and explained the judg- 
ment of the scholar was appealed to. 

To conclude, let me say that the teacher who would have his 
teaching crowned with success, whether it be in science or religion, 
must be a live teacher. He must enthuse his scholars. The trite 
saying is very true: Such teacher, such scholar. This is the rule 
with hardly any exception. But these desultory remarks must come 
to an end, and I close with the beautiful metaphor (changing one 
word) of the first president of the Catholic University, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Keane of Dubuque: “The Christian teachers 
are the sculptors of living angels, molding and shaping the souls of 
youth for Heaven.” 

Father Keely — The adapting of the Catechism, and the adapting 
of the instruction to the age of the child, is as the Brother said, of 
very great importances Outside of the Catechism class a boy or girl 
is not apt to hear of such words as indefectibility, transubstantiation, 
infallibility. It is quite necessary that we use some simpler words. 
It may be different in the seminary and college, but these are not the 
words to use in a parish school with little ones below the eighth and 
ninth grade. After boys or girls have made their first Communion, 
or possibly a year later, after Confirmation, we find that they will 
not go to Sunday School. I don’t think it would be necessary to 
make them memorize word for word, the little Catechism in the first 
two or three years’ course. We must use some method of impressing 
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upon them these essentials, because they will not come back to the 
Sunday School. The Brother thinks the first hour is the best time 
for teaching Catechism, and I think he is right. I use it for the 
classics. I think it is absolutely necessary to know the classics. 

The Chairman—It is our. great privilege this morning to be 
honored by the presence of the Rt. Rev. Bishop, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Conference of the Catholic Educational Association in past 
years, both in the college department, and at the meetings in former 
years his presence and interest were felt in many directions. I shall 
ask him to do us the honor of addressing us—the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Carroll of Helena. 

Bishop Carroll —I did not intend to be present at the college or 
school conference this year at all, but Archbishop Keene of Dubuque 
and Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis were so kind, I find myself in 
the East at this time, and I said I would not go back to Helena until 
I looked in at the school and college conference. Although I have 
been a college man all my life and naturally took a great interest in 
the college work, still now that I have become a pastor of souls, I 
fee] a direct interest in the school department of our educational 
association also. I was very much pleased this morning to listen 
to the portion of Brother Baldwin’s paper which he read after I came 
in, on the teaching of the Catechism. My great regret is that I did 
not hear the whole of the paper. I heard the last part which con- 
cerned the time in which Catechism should be taught. I am very 


glad to be able to endorse the views which the Brother has set forth. 
There is no study so important in our estimation as the Catechism in 


the life of the school and the life of the child, hence we should choose 
the choicest time, the best time of the school day, to teach the lesson 
of the Catechism. I was glad to hear him say in concluding that no 
matter what may be the method of teaching, no matter how propitious 
the time of the teaching, that after all, the whole success of the 
teaching depends upon the teacher. The teacher is the life of the 
school. From the countenance of the teacher all aglow with the 
spirit of his or her holy vocation, there radiate streams not merely 
of knowledge, but of faith and hope and love, and whoever comes 
within the circle of this influence, must become a wiser and better 
person. It is not endowments, it is not walls of brick or stone, it is 
not spacious grounds nor fine heating apparatus, nor all the modern 
appliances that we’ find in our school rooms that constitute the school. 
Plato had no other endowment than that of his mighty genius: 

What the father is in the natural order, the teacher is:in the mental 
order, because education is life, and life must spring from the living. 
It is from the countenance of the teacher and from her example, as 
well as from her work; for everything that is in her, from the spirit 
through which she breathes, and which she produces round about her 
in the school room, that come all those things that go to make up 
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education. I sympathize with the teacher. I have been a teaeher 
myself for the last fifteen years, and I know that the teacher carries 
a greater burden upon his shoulders than even did Atlas of old. The 
teacher carries upon his shoulder the greatest world that God ever 
made, the mental and moral world, the world that is to be in the life 
beyond the tomb, the world that i& to last fovever, the world that is 
to be perpetual in the land beyond the skies. Let the teacher take 
his hope from that great source. Let him cast his anchor upon this 
great motive of teaching, the only anchor that will hold forever. 
Let that be the source of his consolation, and let him remember the 
words of the Scriptures that they who instruct others in the faith 
shall shine like stars forever. ‘ 


Crarhing of Bible History. 


BY BROTHER JOHN A. WALDRON, 8S. M., OF CLEVELAND. 


In the preparation of this paper on the teaching of Bible His- 
tory, I have striven to remember that the majority of my audience 
are teachers of Bible History in parochial schools, and consequently 
in the treatment of my subject my effort will be to lay before you a 
few of the, reflections and views which have crystallized in my own 
mind during and because of my work in the classroom, and which 
I hope will receive the sanction of your own experience, rather 
than startle you with their originality. You, my fellow teachers, 
whose lives are spent in the classroom, in constant touch with the 
child’s mind, who know its limitations, its liability to misconcep- 
tions, as well as its inquisitive eagerness to pry into the unknown, 
and who are familiar with the ways of the child’s mind in its 
assimilation of knowledge, you will know just what extension to 
give to my assertions and suggestions which I am sure you will 
not permit to wander into the domain of the visionary or the 
unpractical. In my paper, I shall devote most of my attention to 
the role of Bible History in a school’s curriculum of studies, to 
the importance of Bible History to the teacher of Bible History, 
and to the methods to be followed in the teaching of Bible History, 
with perhaps a few words on text books and other material aids to 
the teacher of this branch. I take it for granted that our pupils 
attend our schools for a period of nine or ten years. Should there 
be a material deviation from these figures, a corresponding modi- 
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fication must be made in the programs which I shall discuss. 

The subject matter of Bible History places it in the department 
of history, hence the rules and methods laid down in our peda- 
gogies for the teaching of history apply to the teaching of Bible 
History. But the religious teacher does not make the knowledge 
of mere history his end in the teaching of Bible History. That 
would relegate it to a secondary rank in his course of studies, but 
its importance places it at the very head of the list, since it is one 
of the chief instruments placed at his disposal for the teaching of 
the Christian religion, to which it bears the relation of a means 
to an end. Bible History therefore is also subject to the methods 
used in the teaching of religion. 


IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 


Considered only as a section of history, Bible History has an 
importance, which to my mind is not sufficiently recognized in our 
text boeks on history. Let it be granted that as mere history it 
is entitled to no consideration in the programs of the primary 
grades, but must wait for its turn with the rest of general history 
in the upper grades, do our text books of history for the upper 
grades give it the prominence to which its importance entitles it? 
What, is Sacred History? It is the history of the people of God. 
It is the history of the origin of the Christian religion. Now, 
will any teacher assert that as a race, the people of God, in their 
relations with Christianity, have left a fainter impress on the pages 
of history, than have the Greeks or the Romans, or will it be 
claimed that any institution ever known to man can compare even 
in secular importance with the Christian’ religion! And yet ex- 
amine our text books of history. Open up the pages devoted, to 
Rome and Greece, and what a panorama is presented to us of king- 
doms, empires, and republics with their statesmen, warriors, poets 
and orators. Their manners and customs, ‘their dress, their food, 
their sports, their religious practices, their funeral rites, yea even 
their fables and legendary tales are drawn from the twilight of 
history and the teacher is told to devote time and energy to their 
study. In the same book, look for equal space and equal attention 
given to the people of God and to Christianity. You will find 
their greatest events conspicuous for their absence. Even if this 
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neglect will be remedied in the program for religion, it is none 
the less wrong and unfair to lay a text book before a child and say: 
“Here are the facts of history.” Will the child not conclude that 
because of their absence from his General History the facts of 
Sacred History have a lesser significance and importance than those 
which are given such prodigal attention in the pages of secular 
history? It may be claimed in extenuation that justice is done to 
Sacred History in the program for religion, but what about the 
schools which have no program for religion? I would have then 
the religious teacher bear this neglect in mind, and see to it that in 
his teaching of General History ,that, aside even from the demands 
of religious teaching, the importance of Sacred History be pointed 
out to the children. 

If in General History, Bible History plays an important role, 
what must we think of it as a branch of religious teaching? We 
know that it is absolutely essential to the teaching of the Catechism. 
If the dogmas of the Catechism are so many stones in the struc- 
ture of religion the facts of Bible History are the mortar that 
binds these dogmas together and gives strength to the edifice. 
Allow me to quote the words of the illustrious Fenelon speaking of 
the necessity and utility of Sacred History: “The history of 
creation, of the fall of Adam, of the deluge, of the call of Abraham, 
of the sacrifice of Isaac, of the adventures of Joseph, of the birth 
and flight of Moses, are not mere narratives calculated to excite the 
curiosity of children; for besides making known to them the origin 
of religion, these narratives lay the foundation of religion itself 
in their young minds. It would be profound ignorance of the es- 
sentials of religion not to recognize that religion is entirely his- 
torical. It is by a series of marvelous facts that we prove its 
establishment, and perpetuity as well as eyerything that makes us 
believe and practice it. Jesus Christ expected in the Old Testa- 
ment, and Jesus Christ reigning in the New Law; these are the 
fundamental ideas of Christian instruction. 

Bossuet, the illustrious rival of Fenelon, tells us that Sacred 
History is necessary for an understanding of Catechism, which 
would without it run the risk of becoming an assemblage of dry 
theological formulas, incomprehensible to children. For this rea- 
son, he continues, when you have to explain a mystery or a sacra- 
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ment use as the foundation of your explanation the facts that took 
place at the accomplishment of the mystery or in the institution of 
the sacrament. In reflecting upon the importance of Bible History 
we must not forget that the dogmas embodied in sacred history 
do not stand alone as isolated facts. It is their correlation and 
grouping together into. a system of religion that raises this study 
to the dignity of a science. 

The importance of Bible History rests not alone on its relation 
to Christian dogma. We — teachers of morals — have in the Bible 
the richest treasury of morality and holiness, (both in example and 
precept), that exists in the world. Who will sum up all the illus- 
trious examples of virtue that meet us in the Sacred Text as we 
traverse the corridors of time? Where can we find greater author- 
ity than in the teachings that flow from the mouth of a Man-God 
preaching on the shores of Galilee or in the shadows of the temple, 
or on the mountain side, or in the supper room, or from the 
bloody cross! 

I have tried to emphasize the importance of the study of Bible 
History because the measure of our zeal and the earnestness of 


our efforts in teaching will correspond to the depth of the conviction 
we have, that without Bible History our instruction in religion will 


prove a failure. It is not in human nature to toil and sweat for 
what will prove a failure. It is not in human nature to toil and 
sweat for what it considers without value, nor can a man be in- 
different to, what every conviction of his mind tells him, is a ques- 
tion of life or death. And can the religious teacher be indifferent 
to the life or death of a soul? We teachers need at times to 
bring before our minds the awfulness of the responsibility resting 
upon us. 


THE TEACHER'S PREPARATION. 


Realizing then the importance of Bible History in a scheme of 
religious instruction let us proceed to consider the part that a re- 
ligious teacher is to take in this instruction, for on his skill and 
ability will depend the success or failure of the child’s religious 
training. The teacher should bring to the teaching of Bible His- 
tory a triple preparation. A remote preparation will give him a 
general and exact knowledge of Sacred History; a proximate prep- 
aration which will cover the special program assigned to his class, 
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and lastly an immediate preparation which goes into the details 
of this program ‘and studies the circumstances which affect each 
day’s work. 

The remote preparation is of course made during the profes- 
sional training of the religious teacher. It covers the entire field 
of Sacred History and is not limited to a mere knowledge of his- 
torical facts, but it includes a comprehensive knowledge of the 
geography of Sacred History and at least that much of the arch- 
eology of Palestine as will give a knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the people of God; also familiar knowledge of how and 
where to refer to in the Sacred History and its commentaries for 
desirable material in the illustration of doctrinal or moral lessons ; 
also a clear conception of the correlation of its different facts as, 
for instance, the relation between the fall.of our first parents and 
the mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption. This remote 
preparation would be incomplete without a thorough course in the 
best methods for teaching Bible History in all the grades, under 
all conditions, with all the latest and best appliances in the way 
of illustrations, charts, books, ete. Those of us who are familiar 
with the prescriptions and directions of most of the religious con- 
gregations in the matter of the study of religion and its kindred . 
branches know how seriously this phase of my subject has entered 
into the recent plans and efforts of religious superiors for the 
formation of their subjects. Allow me to suggest an absolute 
guarantee of the success of this remote preparation. It is the con- 
viction that no amount of knowledge or experience already acquired 
can dispense us from the obligation to make daily additions to 
our stock of knowledge and experience. 

Equipped with this general knowledge of his subject, the teacher 
is assigned to a class which has a definite program in Bible History 
as well as in every other branch. It is at this stage that the 
teacher takes up the proximate preparation of Bible History. In 
consultation with his director the teacher goes over this program 
in detail; he determines the relative importance of its different 
parts, and notes its connection with and place in the entire school 
program for, Bible History. He compares it with his program in 
catechism and harmonizes’his plan for the teaching of both 
branches: In practice it is seldom that any class is up to all the 
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theoretical demands of the program. The teacher must be em- 
inently practical, and hence he will at the earliest possible date, 
determine by tests, and from information from the director ascer- 
tain how far, subjectively and objectively his pupils are ready for 
the program. He will guage the talents of his pupils and strike an 
average estimate of their capacity for intelligent study and ‘appli- 
cation. He will also take note of their deficiencies in the know!- 
edge of the program matter- and will plan the proper measures to 
reduce them to a minimum. This preparation saves the teacher 
from random and aimiess treatment of the program; it insures a 
harmonious and complete handling of the entire subject in all the 
classes and enables the teachers of the succeeding classes to build 
their work on a well prepared foundation. Without it, important 
features might be omitted, the work of the different teachers would 
not piece together, the child’s knowledge would be weak in spots, 
and succeeding teachers would have unnecessary labor and vex- 
ation added to their work. 

In the immediate preparation the teacher’s attention should be 
devoted to the best explanation of each lesson. He will decide upon 
- the analytical or systematic treatment of it, the particular les- 
sons he will draw from it, the amount of attention- he will give 
to the personages, actions, geography, and other features of his 


subject as well as the scope he will give to his questions. Further- 
more he will fit this lesson into the mosaic of the program, and 


along with all this work he will not forget to take into account 
the specific needs of the individual children. 


A DISCUSSION OF METHODS. 


We come now to the discussion of the methods which the teacher 
of Bible History will employ to carry out his carefully prepared 
program. Every teaching body, as we all know, has laid down 
special and detailed instructions to all its members on the best 
methods of teaching any branch but especially of catechism and 
Bible History. These methods all agree in fhe main since they are 
based on the experience of the many noble men and women of 
the order who have devoted a life time to the study of this par4 
ticular work. Hence it is wise, not to say obligatory for a teacher 
to follow the methods laid down by his superiors for the teaching 
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of religion, be it Catechism or Bible History. Knowing how ear- 
nest all-superiors are, to provide the teachers under them, with 


the very latest and best in the methods and means for insuring 
thorough religious. instruction, there can be no justification for a 
teacher to depart radically from the methods laid down in his or 
her regulations. This does not imply an inflexible adherence to 
set rules, nor does it forbid an intelligent liberty of action in the 
choice and use of the additional means which an enterprising 
teacher may devise. It simply insures the child against the exper- 
imental efforts of a teacher in branches as important as are cate- 
chism and Bible History. In Bible History especially, it guards 
against the temptation to introduce into the class room, espe- 
cially in the upper classes, some of the discussions that are agi- 
tating the students of Scripture and which to a certain extent 
find their way into current literature. The classes of the ordinary 
parochial school can be divided for the discussion of methods into 
three sections: the primary classes with children six, seven, and 
eight years of age, the middle or grammar classes with children 
eight or nine years to thirteen or fourteen, and the higher grades 
from fourteen or sixteen or seventeen years. 


In the primary grades religion like all the other branches must 
be taught in the concrete, and its facts must be given an historical 
garb before the child can grasp them. Let me however not be 
misunderstood. I would not have you suppose that I advocate 
a connected course of Scriptural events based on Sacred History. 
Before eight or nine years the child is not capable of grasping the 
continuity of history, and then only in an elementary presentation 
of its facts. In the primary grades the most that can be done in 
Bible History is to present the fundamental facts of religion, such 
as the creation of the world, of man, his fall, the birth of Christ, 
ete., etc., and to deduce from the study of these facts the most 
important, moral and dogmatic truths of our religion. Permit 
me to present to you a method of teaching these facts in a concrete 
form. It supposes that a set of Biblical pictures or charts are 
at the disposition of the teacher. With one of these charts or 
pictures as a topic for study, the first step in the lesson is an in- 
terrogation on the preceding lesson followed by a slight’ introduc- 
tion which will announce the subject of the lesson, serve to excite 
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the curiosity and interest of the children, and prepare their minds 
for the moral or doctrinal lesson to be inculcated. The next. and 
very important step is the analysis of the picture. I need not go 
into the details of the methods which a skillful teacher will use 
to analyze his Biblical picture, but no matter what method he may 
use, be it the catechetical or the descriptive, or a combination of 
both, he will be careful to call attention to. the principal persons, 
with an indication of the roles they play in the scene, after which, 
consideration is given the secondary personages, with some atten- 
tion to the setting of the story, in a landscape, or temple, or 
_ ship, as the case may be. When all the details of the picture have 
been brought to the attention of the children, we next proceed to 
the synthesis or exposition of the picture. It is advisable to satis- 
fy at once the curiosity of the child by giving him a connected and 
complete story dressed in a style that will appeal to his childish 
imagination. This narration of the story must be based upon anal- 
ysis which has just been made of the picture and which must 
remain the basis of the lesson. Furthermore in the effort to 
make it interesting, care must be taken not to introduce too many 
_ details, which would tend to confuse the child, and render the nar- 
nation’ too diffuse. After the analysis and synthesis of the story, 
we devote some time to asking questions which will test how com- 
pletely and how correctly the pupils have mastered the details of 
the lesson. The questions ought to lead first to partial recon- 
structions of the narrative, and these in turn to complete story. 
Finally we proceed to the study of the doctrines or moral lessons 
contained in the picture. This part of the lesson must receive 
particular attention for from. a religious point of view it is the 
culmination of the lesson. z 
In the Grammar Grades the teacher proceeds along the same 
lines as in the primary classes for the analysis, synthesis and ques- 
tioning. Gradually the so-called picture analysis becomes of minor 
importance, and more attention is given to the consideration of 
place, customs, dwelling, etc:, which help to localize the scene in 
the mind of the child. It is supposed that a text book has been 
placed in the hands of the pupil and while he has not yet been 
trained to continuous reading and is yet incapable of expressive 
reading, the book will be very useful for the second part of the 
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lesson, when the subject is read to him for study and analysis. 
The intelligence and judgment of the pupil has been strengthened, 
and as a rule he is able to follow without much difficulty the 
development of the grand biographies with which the Bible is 
replete. Even in the lowest of these grades it is not impossible to 
bring before their youthful eyes, as we go along, the three progres- 


sixe phases of Divine Revelation covering the patriarchal and 
Mosaic periods as its preparation, and the Christian period as its 


fulfillment. Of course there is no question of drawing conclusions 
or of hazarding an attempt at a demonstration of. Christianity. 
The aim is to classify and prepare the facts for serious study in the 
superior courses. It is essential however, that the chief features 
of the Old and New Testaments be taken through before First 
Communion. 2 

In the superior classes it will be necessary to round out and 
complete the entire subject of Bible History, giving continuity and 
connection to all the facts of revelation; accentuating their impor- 
tance and deducting from them their logical conclusion, which is 
the divinity of Christ and His religion. Every effort should be 
made to combine all the facts into a harmonious and logical struc- 
ture. They should be surrounded with their social and geographi- 
cal atmosphere. Special efforts should be made to reconstruct 
and bring together kindred topics, and their point of contact 
with the Catechism should be brought into evidence. In these 
grades the teacher must give some attention to the interpretation 
of the language often found in Holy Scripture. In this matter 
I cannot do better than quote for you the excellent directions 
given to teachers of Bible History in the French Ecclesiastical 
Review of April 15, 1906. 

The writer is Dr. Lestre. He takes for his illustration the 
scriptural account of the fall of man and comments upon it as 
follows: The account of the fall of man is a narrative to be 
interpreted and completed. The Fathers of the Church after the 
example of St. John in the Apocalypse (XII-9) and the Church 
after thé example of St. Paul. (Rome X, 12, 21) -(II Cor. V, 14) 
(I Tim. II, 14) have given their attention to this double task. 
We have therefore the right and even the duty not to stop at a 
strictly literal interpretation.” “In practice the fall should be 
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treated as follows: 

I. -Affirm as an article of faith the reality of the trial, of the 
temptation, of the transgression, and of the consequences which 
ensued for Adam and his descendants. ‘Show that it is a vital 
dogma guaranteed by the inspiration of the sacred writer and hy 
the authority of the Church, and the only one capable of furnish- 
ing any explanation of the contradictions which are observed in 
human nature. 

II. Show how the account of the fall had to pass through 
many generations of mankind, who had no writing to fix its form, 
before it arrived at the period of Moses; that in the course of thesa 
ages the recital took a concrete shape in harmony with mankind’s 
conception of these remote events; that the divine inspiration made 
use of these ancient traditions such as they existed at the time 
and in the country of the author, who was charged with setting 
it down in writing; that nothing obliges us to take literally the 
expressions of this archaic narrative; that on the contrary some 
must, and others may be understood in a sense different from the 
literal one, as is demonstrated by the Apostles and the Fathers 
of the Church. 

III. Explain how a broad interpretation of the letter does not 
entail a suspicion of the reality of the events narrated by the 
sacred writer. Similar cases frequently occur in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. An ideal interpretation of the days of creation makes no 
attack on the creation and organization of the world by Almighty 
God. We can cite another example which is not without its anal- 
ogy with the subject under discussion. The Gospels describe the 
temptation of our Lord in the desert, and say that Satan trans- 
ported our Lord to the pinnacle of the temple, then to the summit 
of a high mountain from where the kingdoms of the world could 
be seen. Now no Catholic interpreter denies the reality of the 
temptation, and yet many of them believe that Our Lord was trans- 
ported only in a vision. It is therefore possible to depart from the 
letter of a narrative as in the fall of man, or the temptation in 
the desert, while maintaining very firmly the substance of the 
literal recital. 

IV. Guard against a servile interpretation of certain figures 
of the narration. The serpent using human speech, the great 
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consequences following the mere eating of a fruit, God walking in 
the garden, the call of Adam as if God were ignorant of his where- 
abouts, or of what he had done, the serpent condemned to crawl 
upon the ground, are examples of what has often furnished matter 
for the objections or pleasantries of the hostile, examples which are 
often exploited, and which after all may be explained in a way that 
will satisfy both faith and reasoh. A narrow interpretation would 
never succeed. It will be necessary therefore to explain this matter 
of speaking and to signalize thé allegoric antrophomorphisms, and 
to bring them back to their real meaning. 

.V. Finally bring into relief the marvelous skill with which 
the sacred writer has described the genesis and defects of sin. In- 
stead of saying as do certain rationalists that the author only 
brought before us objectively in a fantastic recital that which daily 
takes place in the human soul, struggling with moral evil, we are 
not to conclude that our nature acts today exactly as it did at 
the time of the first man and that the fine psychology of Genesis 
has not yet ceased to be exact. From this point of view, and 
bearing in mind the reservations already indicated the text will 
be a good subject for study in its literal sense and may serve as a 
theme for useful observation. 

It will be observed at once that this development and treatment 
of a topic belongs only to the higher classes, and even there 
must be adapted to the intellectual capacity of the pupils. To 
complete this work, the teacher must provide against rash inter- 
pretations, as well as for the difficulties of interpretation resulting 
from the changes in languages, manners and customs of mankind 
since the sacred records were written. He will show that the 
private judgment of the student alone, is unsafe and liable to lead 
him into error, just as it would, were he to try to interpret any 
other branch .of human knowledge without the guidance of wise 
and learned men; that even leaving aside the question of her in- 
fallibility, the Church offers in the array of her doctors and 
theologians the best guarantees of this learning and wisdom, but 
that with her infallibility to guide her, he can accept with absolute 
security the interpretation which the Church offers him. How- 
ever it is not wise to give too much prominence to these discus- 
sions. Your end is attained when you have taught your older 
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pupils how to meet, and where to go for a solution of the diffi- 
culties which may bother them in their later readings of the Scrip- 
tures in book, paper or magazine. It may be well to add too, 
- that when the teacher notices an intelligent pupil with a speculative 
mind in matters of religion it is wise to call the attention of the 
pastor or the catechist to him so that the priest’s advice and co- 
operation may help to guide his mind safely and in the right 
channels. 

In the upper classes I would make use of the New Testament as 
a text book. There is much to be said in favor of this textual read- 
ing and study highly recommended by the Bishop of our diocese. 
In my own class room, we have frequent readings not exceeding 
five minutes. Generally the exercise is limited to the reading 
of one topic such as a miracle, parable or special incident. In 
addition to this reading, certain parts are taken for textual study; 
for instance thé three chapters of St. Matthew containing the 
Sermon on the mount; the passage of St. John referring to the 
institution of the Blessed Sacrament, ete ... In the Acts we 
take the conversion of Cornelius to show the call of the Gentile; 
also the Council of Jerusalem, etc., etc. These topics are not 
taken at random, but with a definite purpose to fit them into the 
plan of our religious instructions. 

In discussing the teaching of Bible History my work would be 
incomplete if I failed to speak of the geography of Bible History. 
Everybody recognizes the importance of the geography or profane 
history. All events are subject to the law of time and place. 
Reason cannot conceive them correctly without connecting them 
with the region where they took place, and with the time when 
they were produced. Geography gives us an idea of the place. 
History gives us an idea of the time. Writers call geography one 
of the eyes of history which enables the student, or reader to 
obtain a correct perspective of the events which he is studying. 
If geography is so necessary for profane history, why should it 
not be equally so for sacred history? The life of Christ was 
passed in a country whose religion, politics and geography one 
must understand, otherwise he might be exposed to get a vague 
image of Him. It is not in a nebulous atmosphere floating between 
heaven and earth that He must be shown to the children. When 
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we have reconstructed exactly the locations in which He lived, 
labored, suffered, and died, we find Him more living, more real, 
more tangible, mbre human, and more without the reach of those 
who would imitate Him. 

The time allotted to me will not permit me to discuss the 
text books and other aids to be used in the teaching of Bible 
History. Happily guides, commentaries and teachers’ hand books 
on the teaching of Bible History are multiplying; still there is 
much room for improvement. Some text books for the class room 
have gone through many editions in the last twenty or thirty 
years, and sorry to say, today they are without change, without 
addition, without suppression. 

It is true some text books are profusely illustrated but with 
cuts, which sometimes correctly,and sometimes incorrectly portray 
a scene described in the text; but are they up to date? Take a 
modern text book of secular history and with it compare our text 
book in modern history, but comparisons are odious, and I must 
not render myself odious. 

It will be impossible to enter into a discussion of time tables 
and programs for individual classes. So many different elements 
and situations must be considered that their study would consume 
time away beyond what has been allotted to me, and could hardly 
interest an audience whose patience I have sorely tried, and to 
whom I give my sincere gratitude for the kind attention given me 
during the reading of my paper. 


DISCUSSION. 


Father Harks— There is a faculty in children that we must 
cultivate in the very beginning — curiosity, the inquisitive disposition. 
Children are eager to learn, said Brother Baldwin; and Brother Wal- 
dron repeated it. They want to know facts, and more than that, they 
wantt o know principles. So little by little you can teach them, and 
especially in Catechism and Bible History. There is not a study that 
is more interesting than these two that go together and complete each 
other, and the two Brothers have eloquently proved this morning 
that it is not the priest who has to give the explanation of Catechism, 
but the teacher has to explain it and be the catechist also. With 
regard to the method, I would insist on this—that children cannot 
fix their attention very long on any point, and especially on studies 
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that are naturally a little difficult to follow, like Catechism and Bible 
History; and therefore I would make the children speak as much as 
possible. The teachers should not lose themselves in long disserta- 
tions, but bring out the qualities of the children with questions, and 
thus secure their attention. I was glad to hear that protest that 
Bible History is hardly considered any history. However, that is his- 
tory — the history of the creation of the world, the history of the great 
mysteries concerning man. What is history, if it is not a description 
of man’s life throughout the different centuries? This importance is 
so much the greater because we find in Bible History the most beauti- 
ful examples for children. The patriarchs were most interesting 
when they were young. I like Isaac much better when going with 
his father up the mountain side. “We have everything ready, but 
where is the victim?” he said to his father. It. must have embar- 
rassed his father, but Isaac is. more interesting there than he is when 
his two sons get to quarreling. And Jacob is much more interesting 
as a young man looking out for fis future and working as a good 
shepherd boy, than he is later on when his children quarrel and bring 
grief upon his head and upon his soul. So with all the others; .David 
is more interesting as a young man. I see him going out with his 
sling-shot. He comes to the king and says, “I hear there is a big 
man there that wants to fight, I will fight him.” Just tell the chil- 
dren that. The King said, “What, you fight him?” And his brother 
says, “Go home and mind your business.” But David says, “No, when 
a bear came and a lion into the flock, I fought and beat them.” And 
the king says, “Go on, put on this armor.” And he tries it, and says, 
“IT can’t do it, it’s too clumsy, let me have my sling-shot.” And the 
big man comes. The boy can hardly lift up the sword, but down goes 
the man, and off goes his head.” These stories will interest children 
and they are among the most beautiful examples. The most beautiful 
of all is where One took a child upon his knee and put him in the 
midst of His Apostles who were all venerable men, and He said to 
them, “If you do not become like one of these children, you shall not 
go into the Kingdom of Heaven.” And he raised the child.' He 
stooped down and lifted him up, and that is what we have to do in 
education, It is e ducere, that means to bring forth from oown, to 
lead up, and the best method to do that is the study of the Catechism 
and Bible History. What Brother Waldron says of the different 
preparations, especially remote preparation, is very true. The remote 
preparation is the fitting of the teacher to express something. I can 
only express what is in me. It is a preparation of every day, and a 
good teacher is one that has everything at his command, especially in 
Catechism and in Bible History, and in everything else moreover. 
The little ones learn by impressions, and we have to develop these 
-faculties of the children by giving them true impressions. 
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I insist that the New Testament should be taught to children, and 
that our best examples be given from that. Most fresh, beautiful and 
simple, and at the same time alluring, are the words of our Saviour in 
the Holy Gospel. Therefore I recommend the story of the Gospels 
most heartily to the Brothers and Sisters. 

Brother Gerard— Everything, that has been said by Brother 
Waldron I most heartily approve of. In reading his paper, Brother 
Baldwin said that so far as the methods of teaching Catechism were 
concerned, he was asked to say nothing. I said to myself, “Isn’t it a 
pity that he should be restricted in that which. we teachers would like 
to hear preferable to anything else.” As teachers, we all have certain 
methods, and as religious teachers, we have methods of our own. I 
would like to suggest that in any future papers upon such a subject, 
although there may be a time limit, it would be advisable if the 
lecturer were allowed to treat the paper just as he saw fit, provided 
that subject had not been treated before. 

Father Schneider—=In teaching Bible History would it be ad- 
visable in the Fourth Grade to use the short stories of the biblical 
books? Would it be advisable to cover the whole Bible History with 
a little class book, and afterward take a large class book? 

Brother Waldron— That is the Fourth Grade in the system of 
eight grades. I am a strong adherent of the plan for bringing our 
children to school after the First Communion. We need this training 
of the sacramental life after the First Communion three or four years. 
If that is adopted, taen I favor the two-book series, I don’t care 
whether it is Bible s.ories, a book within the compass of the intelli- 
gence of the primary grade. Later on, have a separate book. That 
is what I meant when I said some of our text books were not up to 
date, having no maps or foot notes and no glossary or illustrations. 
How does a child get the idea of the paralytic being carried upon the 
roof? How would he get the idea of going upon the roof of our 
pastor’s house. If we had an illustration in the text book of the flat- 
roofed houses of that time, it would be helpful. We have had illus- 
trations by artists who were never in Palestine, and such illustra- 
tions do not serve the purpose. They are not up to the historical 
situation. So there ought to be two text books. 

Father Schneider —iIn the Ninth and Tenth Grades, after going 
through the Bible story with the books, I found that the Sisters took 
the New Testament first and afterward the Old Testament. They 
said they first teach the doctrine and then the children understand the 
Old Testament betteer. I would like to know the best plan. 

Brother Waldron— There are different ways of treating Bible 
History. If we take the chronological method, we must start with the 
Old Testament. But if we take the keystone, and that is Jesus 


Christ, we speak to the child of God and of our Saviour before we 
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speak of him of Adam and Eve. There is a controversy among 
teachers as to the best method to adopt. When you want to bring in 
the idea of the Redemption and the Incarnation, a child cannot 
understand that unless the child has been instructed in the fall of 
man. The fact that our first parents sinned and that there was neces- 
sity of redemption, these two facts must go together. 

Father Moran—I have been impressed with the lamentable lack 
of text books. 

Father Mulligan — Some expression ought to come from this body 
by way of resolution, suggesting that some man or a body of men, 
or publishers, should produce the very best school books that can be 
produced. If the old methods are not up to date, it is time for us 
to get new ones. 

Father Mears — On the last question we must acknowledge with 
feelings of sadness the truth of the information given us by the 
’ Brother. We are woefully deficient in this matter. It has been said, 
and with truth, that the English language has been a conspiracy 
against the Catholic religion. That can be easily assigned as the 
great reason why we have such a lack, in comparison with other 
languages, in treatises on questions of religion. The German language 
is full of it, and the other languages of Europe are full of it. But 
we have the lack because of our unfortunate condition, being the 
victims of Protestant bigotry to a great extent, during the last three 
hundred or four hundred years. Another great reason is that pub- 


lishers have not received the encouragement they desire at the hands 
of Catholics in making great sacrifices in the interest of religion 


through various publications. While this is true, it has seemed to 
me that our Catholic publishers have evinced too much of a grasping 
spirit, and demand too much for their publications; and our people 
being poor, they are not ready to make sacrifices for literature for 
devotion sake. We are now in position, on account of the interest 
taken in Catholic education and because of the increasing number of 
our schools, to dictate terms, and I believe, as has been said by my 


reverend confrere, that if this matter were taken up practically and 
unanimously, as it will be by the Educational Association, it will 


show to publishers that on our part as Catholic educators interested 
in schools, we are prepared to do our share, and we would demand of 
them to do their share in being more generous, being satisfied with 
less profit in the future publication of text books. I am very pleased 
at the suggestion of the reverend confrere from New Jersey, that 
some action be taken by this Association, and that we try to seek out 
and find competent men who would be able to put into our possession, 
the books that are so necessary in the matter of Bible History, and 
in the matter of Catechism. 

Father Hickey —I was very much impressed with what Brother 
‘Waldron said about putting the Testament into the hands of children 
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in the advanced grades. I think that is an excellent thing to do. I 
sometimes feel that those of the present generation have not the knowl- . 
edge of Scriptural books that our fathers and our mothers had. We 
are not placed in the position that some of our ancestors were who 
had to defend their faith against attacks from non-Catholics. For 
that reason there is a great advance of knowledge along many lines 
in the past generation, but less knowledge of the Scriptures than 
there was among our forefathers. One reason is, our children have 
not been trained to have the Scriptures themselves in their hands, 


Model Catholic School Curriculum. 


BY REV. E. A. LAFONTAINE,SUPERINTENDENT OF CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS OF FORT WAYNE DIOCESE. 


When the Catholic teacher at the behest of parents overburdened 
with the cares of existence assumes the responsibility of educating 
the child, he finds himself face to face with a momentous problem. 
In the presence of this innocent child, marvelous product of God’s 
power and wisdom, he is forced to ask himself, “how shall he 
obtain the light that will enable him to develop the powers that 
lie dormant within this tiny body?” Like the nascent bud which 
is ready to burst forth into a fragrant flower and become a luscious 
fruit under the beneficent influence of light and heat, or may 
be forever deformed by a scorching wind or a blighting frost, so 
the child possesses all the possibilities of the fruitful tree and he 
may become a benefactor of the human race, and an instrument of 
God’s blessing or a brand only fit for the burning according to 
the education which he is about to receive. 

The Catholic teacher turning to his heavenly Master for help 
in this difficulty, like Augustine of old, discovers in Holy Writ 
the will of God. There he reads these words “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy strength, with thy, whole heart 
and with all thy mind.” This is the first Commandment. The 
second is like this: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
(St. Luke x:27). These words are the answer of the greatest 
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teacher the world will ever know to the question “What must | 
do to possess eternal life?” 

Since education is the art of living completely, the teacher’s 
_work is therefore plainly laid out for him by Christ himself. To 
teach the child to live he must do these two things — teach him 
to love and serve his God in the first place, and in the second place 
to exert himself to the greatest usefulness towards his neighbor 
through the motive of charity, and to love himself in an orderly 
manner so that he may be happy now and forever, and give 
happiness to others within the limits of his powers. 

A Catholic school will therefore with a proper appreciation of 
the faculties of the soul and mind and heart of the child, teach 
him; the knowledge of God and of all that leads to God, the beauties 
of religion, the history of the Church founded for his salvation, 
the virtues of the saints, the heroism of the martyrs, and reverence 
and respect for holy things. It will teach him that the love of 
God means more than belief,, because unless he translates his 
knowledge into daily actions and habits he is not loving God with 
all his heart, with all his mind and with all his strength. It 
will teach him that love for his neighbor should not be an abstract 
love but one that will make him apply all his efforts to master 
the problems that present themselves in daily life, it will show him 
that power, talents, money are desirable only for the good that 
can be done with them It will teach him that by devoting 
himself to God and his neighbor he will promote his own best 
interests because the constant practice of virtue through these 
high motives will mould his character and make him that greatest 


thing in the world —a great, good man. Now when the Catholic 
school has taught the child these things shall it not have taught 
him the art of living completely in this world and assured him 
eternal life in the next? 

This curriculum therefore, which involves the obligation of 
teaching. the child above all religion and its allied subjects; and 
afterwards the secular branches of knowledge necessary to make 
him a useful and powerful mensber of the commonwealth is given 
to us by Jesus Christ Himself. It is the only ideal or model 
Catholic School Curriculum on which all could agree, which would 
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suit all ages, all civilizations and all countries and we might add 
its power of solving problems and difficulties is unlimited, 





Having therefore laid down this guiding principle and de- 
termining that all education must be governed by the virtue of 
charity which implies instruction in the religious and secular 
branches of knowledge and sanctifies them both, we are confronted 
with the question: .How are we going to reduce this plan to 
execution? It seems evident to me that, presupposed the existence 
of a good teacher whom no agency can replace, the most im- 
portant factor in the improvement and conduct of our parish 
school is a well-digested course of study. As an army cannot 
exist without soldiers a school cannot exist without teachers. The 
army that enters into a campaign without a properly devised plan 
invites disastrous defeat, and a system of schools without a prop- 
erly devised curriculum spells failure. A good plan insures pur- 
poseful study, encourages the habit of doing the right thing at the 
right time and in the right way. Cultivates the will, promotes 
tenacity of purpose, saves time and increases efficiency. It is a 
guarantee of perpetual progress. “The stone is not pushed up the 
hill by one teacher and dropped by the next; it is kept rolling.” 
A good plan improves the teachers themselves. They know what 
is expected and work accordingly. Systematic study begets sys- 
tematic teaching so that no moment is wasted and the value of 
the school is increased beyond measure. It is evident that it is 
also a help in institute work. 

If we take into account the fact that our parish schools are 
now generally no longer a law each one unto itself but a part of 
a diocesan system we find that a good curriculum establishes a 
standard between schools, permits uniform examinations, reveals 
the comparative value of methods in obtaining results, and enables 
the school officials to collect data for intelligent supervision. 

Without any doubt if a good curriculum could be prepared by 
a representative body of this department of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association it would exercise great influence on our different 
school systems. It would not be binding of course, and it would 
have to be slightly modified to suit local conditions still its very 


existence would affect the daily life of the school, at least by com- 
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parison, and it would arouse the most active interest among the 
priests and teachers in the work of this society. It would concen- 
trate Catholic educational thought on a few practical problems, 
it would unite us all for definite aims, would promote discussion, 
would reveal our elements of weakness or of strength, would help 
to make clear our relation to the Catholic high school and college 
and by adding one more strand to the threads which already bind 
us together, it would help to increase our influence for good among 
the people of this great nation. 

But what is a good curriculum? Judging from experience a 
good curriculum is a chimera, at least as far as practice is con- 
cerned, for no sooner is one proposed than some champion enters 
the lists prepared to demolish it. Nevertheless, educators have 
faith in the possibility of a good course of study for elementary 
schools. Great minds have given the subject close attention for 
many years and have offered many solutions according to their 
point of view. We will omit a discussion of the pychological and 
biological principles involved and be satisfied to state the general 
conclusion which is that a good curriculum in the first place should 
contain a certain number of correlated subjects selected with 
wisdom to attain the end the school has in view and in accordance 
with the needs of the community; in the second place that these 
subjects should be developed symmetrically with due regard for the 
spiritual, mental and physical capacity of,a child and propor- 
tionately to the length of time he has to spend in school. 

Our first duty then is to try and determine what constitutes 
a wise selection of subjects and, in this connection, your attention 
is called to the requirement which demands that. the curriculum 
be adapted to the end the school has in view, because many of the 
difficulties in the preparation of a course of study center about that 
point. Obviously, if an educator believes that an elementary school 
is mainly a preparation for high school or college, his selection, 
division and development of subjects will differ materialiy from 
that of one, who believes, that the purpose of elementary schools 
is a preparation for life’s work. The former will consult the 
wishes of the high school or college, and the latter, the needs of 
the child when entering the battle of life. An example of the 
influence of these different theories may be seen on the one hand, 
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in the efforts made to reduce the elementary course of study to 
six years in order to acquaint the child with high school studies 
and methods at an early date; and on the other hand, the practice 
of giving a diploma to pupils of the 8th or 9th grade thus recog- 
nizing the elementary school as a unit complete in itself. 

Before going further, we wish to state that no attack is in- 
tended on the relationship which should exist between parochial 
schools, the school and the Catholic college. Higher education 
for our men and women is the thing which we desire with our whole 
heart. We are in favor of encouraging our pupils to go to high 
school and college. We admit that our leaders in general must 
come to us through these agencies. We believe that it actually pays 
to secure a higher education than that of the common schools, 
and accept the statement that a college-bred student’s chances 
of success in life have been increased a hundredfold by the very 
fact of his college training. 

Nevertheless it is a fact that the bulk of the people of the 
United States, and perhaps a greater bulk’ of our own people 
in particular neither require, nor even allow their children to pass 
beyond our parish grammar schools; therefore, in spite of our opin- 
ion in this matter, in spite of our regrets and in about the same 
manner that we recognize that all common soldiers cannot become 
officers or generals, we must recognize that fact that from 90 to 
95 per cent of our pupils will never enter’a school room after 
they have left the parochial school, and will be obliged to complete 
their education with the power of self-direction, which we have 
developed in them, and with the simple tools which we have placed 
in their hands and taught them to use. This brings us to the 
conclusion that our Catholic elementary school curriculum must 
be planned for the needs of the many and not for the needs of the 
few. This position is all the more tenable because an education 
that prepares for entering into life will not interfere with those 
who wish to go to high school, while an extreme preparation for 
high school would interfere with a very large number of those 
whose only educational facilities will come to them through the 
parochial schools. 





It is therefore pertinent to ask, what preparation a pupil 
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should have who has completed the parochial school course at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen. 

In the first place, he should have a sufficient knowledge of the 
truths of faith, of the laws of morality as taught and interpreted 
by the Church, the divinely appointed Guardian and Pillar of 
Truth. His intellect should be trained to accept*tthem without ques- 
tion and his will made strong in the daily practice of the Christian 
virtues. He should have some knowledge of the lives of the saints, 
of the liturgy and the history of the Church and be drilled in the 
practical duties of a Catholic toward the Church and civil society. 
His religion should have been made a part of his daily life and 
have such dominance over his habits, that by it, and through it 
he should be an honest, truthful, decent, useful and _ patriotic 
citizen of the Republic. 

Secondly, he must know reading, writing and arithmetic. 
These subjects are essential in an elementary education. The 
school which does not teach them and teach them well does not 
fulfil its mission. Under no circumstances can their ignorance 
be tolerated, for they are the keys which open-the doors of the 
store house of knowledge and through them only, are the treasures 
of the kingdom revealed. They are the foundations of the edifice 
of education. It cannot be built without them and if they are 
not solid from the beginning, the repairs they require retard the 
completion of the work and sometimes prevent it altogether. How 
often have not high school professors despaired because students 
came to them with a smattering of numberless topics and an ig- 
norance of the three R’s. Our curriculum will of necessity give 
due consideration to these important branches, but the child who 
leaves our grades at the age of fourteen, must know other things 
besides the three R’s. The needs of this community must be con- 
sidered and recognition given to its reasonable demands. 

He should spell correctly, he should have some knowledge of 
the earth on which he lives and of the people that occupy it. He 
should know the history of his own country, and some of the most 
important events which have shaped the history of the world. 


He must know enough of the structure and nourishment of the 
human body to observe the laws of health. He must not be ig- 
norant of the ordinary phenomena of the world about him. He 
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must know enough of the constitution of the United States and of 
his own state to perform the duties of intelligent citizenship. He 
must know a little music, drawing, and be instructed in the 
ordinary rules of social etiquette. He should be able to speak his 
mother-tongue correctly not only through habit but with a knowl- 
edge of the rules of grammar. 

Finally since he may no longer attend school his future culture 
should be made possible by some knowledge of Literature, Algebra 
and Book-keeping. He should be taught to study in order to 
cultivate his power of growth. He should know how to find the 
main thoughts in his reading to encourage his power of reflection, 
and he should be drilled in different forms of expression in order 
to develop his power of doing. 

Hence, the following subjects belong to the Catholic School Cur- 
riculum: Religion, Language, comprising Reading, Spelling, 
Grammar, Composition, Literature; Mathematics with the elements 
of Algebra and Book-keeping; History, mainly of the United. 
States, and Civics; Geography with nature study and Physics; 
Music, Drawing, Penmanship, Physiology and Physical Culture. 

All these things are in accordance with the requirements of the 
community in which we live and should be taught in our parish 
schools after every care has been taken not to neglect the essen- 
tials. 

When German or any other modern language is the mother- 
tongue of the children, who attend our schools, it should be taught 
also beginning with the lower grades. 

The study of Latin I would omit from the regular curriculum 
because it is a study for special purposes. I would also omit 
Geometry as beyond the scope of elementary education. Sewing, 
Cookery, Laundry-work, Wood-working, Iron-work, Weaving, Bas- 
ketry and many other branches, while unquestionably useful, do not 
strictly belong, in-my opinion, to the parish school curriculum. 
Their purpose, the development of will power by action, we can 
accomplish by the studies we have already, such as Penmanship, 
Drawing and Composition. (I have seen exercises in Penmanship 
and Drawing which left no doubt that those studies offer good 


opportunity for the development of the power of expression.) 
The latest psychological reasons given for the introduction of 
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such subjects as Wood-working and Iron-Working for both 
boys and girls are that a greater number of muscular con- 
tractions react upon a greater number of brain centers and develop 
greater brain strength. This introduces a new point of view. 
However it is safe to say that so far as elementary schools are 
concerned manual training of the kind which we have just men- 
tioned is still in the experimental stage, that educators differ 
widely, and that grave considerations of time and expense justify 
us in leaving it out of our curriculum for the present. 

As will be gathered from the above remarks, the Catholic school 
course of study (if we except Latin, Modern Languages, Geometry 
and Manual Training) agrees substantially with that of the public 
schools in the choice of subjects. Here the objection might be 
raised that there is dissatisfaction with a number of studies already 
existing in the public schools and that there is a popular demand 
that the fads should go. This objection does not apply to the subjects 
enumerated when they are taught as they should be taught. The 
objection has force when the subjects are unnecessarily subdivided 
and when the subdivisions themselves receive too much attention. 
When the topic, history for example, is no longer the history of 
the United States but the history of the world with, special time 
given to the study of the history of Greece and Rome ‘the objection 
may apply. Or it may be valid when nature study, which for us 
might mean an acquaintanceship with a few plants, birds, animals 
or minerals, is given so much attention and is so scientifically 
classified that it is no longer one simple elementary study but 
deserves to be known as botany, ornithology, geology, zoology and 
mineralogy. In such a case it is no wonder that parents think 
there are too many studies and condemn this scientific and extra- 
ordinary development which is more adapted to the college than 
to the grades of the common schools. But this is an abuse due 
sometimes to the enthusiasm of special supervisors and to the 


desire of superintendents to prepare their pupils for high school, 
but mainly a consequence of the fact that the schools of this country 


are still facing a situation in the process of forming and have 
not yet grasped the limitations of the so-called new education. 
Just now there may be a tendency to specialize in some subjects 
far beyond the scope of an elementary education. There may be 
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a tendency in some places to make the number of topics attest to 
the efficiency of a school system, but while these abuses may dictate 
prudence in the acceptance of an outside curriculum and may en- 
courage us to reconstruct our own, the fact remains that there has 
been a wise addition to the three R course of study necessitated 
by the changed conditions of our civilization, by new discoveries 
and inventions, new methods in daily affairs, new tastes and we 
might say new comforts. 

This change was wise in principle and a return to the old 
course is neither desirable nor probable. If we adhere to the 
determination of sending out our children able to take care of 
themselves we will have to accept the subjects substantially as 
enumerated. ; : 





We now come to the second part of our problem — How to de- 
velop the subjects symmetrically with due regard for the spiritual, 
physical or mental capacity of the child and proportionately to the 
length of the school term. ; 

A full discussion of this second point would go far beyond the 
limits of this paper since it is here we encounter the greatest 
differences of opinion. I will make one remark. As we construct 
the entire curriculum in order to fit our children to take care 
of themselves, it will be consistent to develop the subjects so as to 
give with discretion the most we can to each grade so that the 
child who leaves us before graduation may feel that the school has 
done for him: all that it could or should. 

, It may not be amiss to bring to your attention under the form 
of questions some of the difficulties which would have to be con- 
sidered in this second part: In what grade should we introduce 
the study of numbers? Can we adopt the recommendation of the 
committee of fifteen and complete arithmetic at the end of the 
sixth grade? Should we take up quadratics in Algebra? Is book- 
keeping necessary for ordinary life? When shall we introduce the 
study of formal grammar? Shall we teach versification, figures of 


speech, etc? Shall we teach geography as a description of the 
earth’s surfaces with emphasis on facts and location or as a know- 
ledge of the earth as the home of man with the topics arranged into 
casual chains? In other words, shall we ask the children to give 
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us the location of the Mississippi river, its source, length, trilu- 
taries, mouth, or should our question be, tell about the settlement 
of the Mississippi valley, the early pioneers, the use of rivers, 
steamboats, canals and yailways? How much drawing shall we 
teach? How much vocal music? <Is it enough to teach the prin- 
ciples of music only, or should the children of the eighth year be 
expected to read at sight the classical works of the great masters ? 
Shall we teach plain chant? Or taking another point of view, we 
find that there is-no uniformity in the number of years allotted 
to the elementary school. In some places, the course covers seven 
years, in others eight or nine years and a course of six years is 
advocated ; which shall we choose? The school in many places is 
five hours long, but six hours long also in many other places. 
This implies a difference of two hundred hours a year or sixteen 
hundred hours in eight years, the equivalent of one school year 
and a half. Many schools have one teacher to a grade but it 
often happens that there are three or four grades under the care of 
one teacher. Sometimes in country schools one teacher is obliged 
to teach all the classes. 

I have taken the great liberty of placing these difficulties before 
you in this manner in order to show how difficult it is to construct 
a course of study for our Catholic schools and to enable me to 
make the suggestion that a work of such magnitude and importance 
be confided to a representative committee of Catholic educators. 
We have within our ranks all the elements necessary to bring this 
undertaking to successful completion.. We have professors whose 
life is devoted to the study of the principles which underlie all 
true education. We have superintendents and pastors whose duty 
it is to try to harmonize principle and practice and we have the 
actual workers in the school, our experienced and devoted teachers. 

I hope no one will say that this work is unnecessary because 
courses of study in elementary schools differ but little. Might 
not the same be said of any article of manufacture? The ordinary 
layman would see no difference in the way in which a thing is made 
in different factories, but the expert quickly perceives the right 
and the wrong way and knows that the one leads to prosperity and 
the other to bankruptcy. The elements of army organization differ 


but little, still that little has already enabled a nation with less 


, 


* 
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numerical strength and less resources to conquer a nation superior 
in those respects but inferior in organization. 

To encourage discussion, a course of study in abridged form is 
appended to this paper. It has been prepared by teachers of great 
experience and is their answer to the questions placed before you. 








SUMMARIZED COURSE 








SUBJECT 





SPELLING ......... 


Words from the reading 
lesson, copied from the 


blackboard and dictated 
to the pupils. 


2nd 


From Reader. Exercises 
on long and short vowels. 





READING....... ha 





WRITING ..... viape 





ARITHMETIC. 





GEOGRAPHY ..... 
Nature Study. 


Primer and First 
National Reader 


Forms, movement 


Second Reader. Occa- 
sional Sight Reading. Re- 
production of lessons, 
Punctuation marks. 


No.1. The elements. 





1 to 100 
Addition and Subtrac- 
tion of two figures. 
Tables 3 x 12, 





Home (oral) 
Vegetables, 
Domestic Animals. 





GRAMMAR ........ 





HISTORY .....----- 


oe ee ee oe 


PHYSIOLOGY 





CATECHIS®© ..... 





BIBLE HISTORY.. 





MUSIC. 26.652 06s 00505 


DRAWING .........-. 





SUPPLE- 
MENTARY 


Qualities of objects is 
and are—was and were— 


[and 0. 
Sentence, Oral. 


The Indians. 


1 to 100,000. Roman to 

L. Multiplication and Di- 

vision by 12. 

General idea of the earth. 
Combine with history. 


(Oral). 
Well known birds and 
pictures. 


3rd 

Words in common use 

New words in the lessons, 

Words frequently mis. 
spelled. _ 


Third Reader. 
Memory selections, 
Get the thought. 


No, 2. 
Muscular Movement 


The Fundamentals 
reviewed. 


Divisions of land and 
water. Map and scale, 
Trees, fruits, their parts. 





Name words, quality 

words, action words; short 

compositions on things 

well known. Oral. 

Columbus. 

Short stories of the prin- 

cipal Presidents of the U. 
~S. Oral. 








Cleanliness. 


Health. How to eat. 
House beautiful. 





Prayers, P. 7 to 20. 





Creation. 
First Years of Our Lord 
(Charts]. 


Tones, notes, time. 





Straight lines. Objects 
form edfrom them. 





Obedience, Politeness. 





P. 20 *o 39. Confiteor, 
Angelus, Ten Command- 
ments, 


Pronouns. Forms of 
Common words. Oral. 
Form of a letter. 


Stories of the 
America. 


Wars in 


Body and Senses. 
Care of eyes,ears and tee), 


P. 39-58, 
Salve Regina. Litanies 
Pious Practices. 





Adam and Eve. Abel, 
Deluge, Birth of Christ, 
Shepherds, Magi, Holy In- 
nocents, flight into Egypt, 


Abraham, Isaac, Esau, 

Jacob, Joseph,Job. Find- 
ing of our Lord, 40 days’ 
fast. 





Seale. 





Curved lines. Curved 
and straight lines com- 
bined. 


Skips. Frequent 


exercises. Songs. 


Grouping. 





Order. Punctuality, 
Gratitude, Truthfulness 





Love and respect for par, 
ents and superiors. 








|} 


Fle 











’Read the above Course of Study from left 





and 
Je. 
rts. 


of 
ral. 


s in 


eth 


nies 


ul, 
‘ind- 
lays’ 





Y par, 








OF STUDY 





4th 





Text Book. 
C-ch-g, 
Diacritical marks. 
Fourth Reader, p. 143, 
Articulation. Accent. 
Emphasis. 


No. 3. 
Rapidity and control. 
Fractions. 
Forms of bills and ac_ 

counts. 


North America, United 
States, Map Drawing 
Flowers, roots, stems, 
and leaves. 





Harvey’s Element- 
ary Grammar, to p. 78 
Compositions. - 
Stories ot the mission- 
aries. Stories of 
Lincoln and prom- 
nent men ot the 
Civil War. 
Necessity of exercise 
and fresh air, Evils 
of stimulants and 








P. 58 to 90. 
Indulgenced Prayers 
Feasts of the Year. 


Moses, Israelites in the 
Desert, to Solomon, 
Sunday Gospel 
Lessons 


Clef. Words and Signs. 
Review. 


Relation of lines in 
Cone, Square, Pyra- 
mid, Shadow, Back 
ground. 


Industry. 


5th 


Text-Book 
Homonyms and 
Synonyms. 


Fourth Reader, p. 143 
to end. Fluency, Ex” 
pression otSentiments 


No, 4—or Palmer 
Method. 


Decimals and 
CompoundNumbers. 


The U.S. in groups 
8S. America. Frye to 
17, 23 to32, 17 to 18, 
61 to 8% Use of 
Thermometer andBar- 
ometer. Simple Phe- 
nomena, Rain, Clouds 
Harvey’s Elementary 
p. 78 to end. Accu- 
racy and clearness. 
Use ot Map. 
Sadlier, 1 to 170. 
Lawler, 1 to 101. 


tion. 


6th 


Prefixes and Suffixes 


Fifth Reader (half). 
Pauses, 


No. 5, Palmer Method 


Percentage. 
Discount. 
Commission. 


Europe. Asia. Frye 88 
to 135, 18 to 19, 137 to 
144. Six principal 
Stars. Kasy Machines 
Common Chemicals. 


Il. and IL. Part, 


Harvey’sLarge Gram- 
mar, Pauses. 


Sadlier 170 to 299. 
By Topics. 
Lawler 101-223. 





Penance, Eucharist. 
Rosary. 


Kingdoms of Juda 
and Israel, Captiv- 


ity of Babylon. 
Passion. 


Measures, rests, tie. 


Geometrical Figures. 
Perspective, 
Center of Vision. 


Happy Home, 
Friends, Promises. 








The Stomach, Diges_ The Skin. 
Circulation. Neryous System. 
Clothing. 
P. 90 to end. Review, Take ques- 


tions marked x. 
Scapular. 








The Prophets 
and Prophecies. 


Signatures. 


Exercises with Cube 
Be aaibethe 


Conscience 
Christian Virtue s. 


Tth: 





8th 





Dictionary Exercises. 
Groups. 


Fifth Reader Comple- 
ted 


Palmer Method. 


Interest, Ratio, Men- 
suration. Complete, 
if possible. 


Africa, Australia. 

Frye 19 to 20, 145 to L5y 
20-21-160 to 175-22-23, 
179 to 189, 33 to 60. 
Magnets, electricity, 
acids, bases, salts, 





Syntax. P. 163 to 231 
‘School composition 
1 to 70. 





Civil War to present 
day. Lawler 223 to 
346. 





How to preserve one’s 
health, apply from 
knowledge acquired 
in lower Grade. 

Review. The Sacra- 
ments, the Holy Sacri_ 
fice, the Ecclesiastical 
year. 


Types of the Holy 
Eucharist. The 
Apostles, 


Signatures continued. 
Parts of the Mass. 


Greek and Latin roots 
Careful drill on dif- 
ficult common words 


Columbus Fifth Read- 
ing book. [Some 
Choiceauthor}. Analy , 
sis of Poems. Selec. 
a tions 

Palmer Method. 
Principles. 





General Review. 
Bookkeeping. 
Algebra. 


Indiana. U. 8. 
Reviewed. Review of 
the World. Frye 192 
to 19- Signs of the 
Zodiac. Phenomena of 
the Sky. Light and 

Sound. 
Figures of Language 
Prorody. Lissweat 
Style.School composi- 
tion 71 to 207. 


Constitution of U. 8., 
of Indiana. 


Review. 


A Larger Catechism 
Oechtering’s Chureh 
History 


The Church, , 


Sacred Hymns,Theory 
The Mass. 





Front view, oblique 
view, etc., of a house 
or other objects. 


Charity, Christian 
Virtues. 


Natural Objects. 
Casts. Scenery. 
Nobility of Charac 
yer and other virtues 
illustrated. 














toright, across the two pages. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Rev. P. R. McDevitt — Before expressing any comments on the 
admirable paper of Father Lafontaine, I would venture to say that 
the discussions of the past few days and the splendid papers of 
Brother Baldwin and Brother Waldron and that of Brother Waldron’s 
confrere, last evening) leave no doubt of the desirability of our teachers 
taking a more active part in the proceedings of the Conventions. This 
applies to the Sisters no less than to the Brothers. Perhaps more 
certainly than most persons, the superintendents of parish schools 
know the sound, rational and progressive ideaS that many of the 
gifted women of the religious teaching communities have on school 
matters. It seems a pity that either community regulation or custom 
has determined that our Sisters are reluctant to take part in the dis- 
cussions, 

The paper just read might be most fitly discussed by teachers 
alone, because it bears very particularly and decidedly upon the work 
of the class room. School boards and superintendents sometimes 
present what seems sound in theory, but which may be found by the 
teachers impracticable and impossible in the actual work of the 
school. As to a course of study there is no question that one is neces- 
sary as a guide and chart to the class room teacher, and as a power 
that unifies the work of the entire school. 

As to the scope and character of a course of study, there is a 
wide divergence of opinion. When the subject is taken up for the 
first time, one is startled at the uncertainty and variety of opinions 
that exist in regard to what, at first, seemed an apparently simple 
and fundamental problem. 

The Course of Study for our parish schools should include Chris- 
tion Doctrine and all that is implied by religion and morality. Chris- 
tian Doctrine is the one fundamental, essential branch in our schools. 
The parish school that fails to train its children in the right knowledge 
and practice of Catholic truth has no reason for its existence. The 
course likewise includes the fundamental branches of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Unless a school imparts a proper training in the 
traditional three R’s it never commands the approbation of parents, 
no matter what claims for success may be put forth, in the teaching 
of the so-called culture branches. Our parish schools rise or fall by 
the proved efficiency of the pupils in these vital subjects. 

The unanimity of opinion that the Course of Study should include 
Christian Doctrine for our parish schools and the fundamental topics 
for all schools ceases when further extension of the Course is con- 
sidered. There are those who contend for the restricted course in 


which little or no attention is paid to music, drawing, nature study, 
physical culture and manual training. Others believe in the breader 
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curriculum in which the essential and so-called non-essential subjects 
shall be taught. 

The writer of the paper, Father Lafontaine, evidently believes in 
the more generous curriculum, though, perhaps, not to the extent 
advocated by some Catholic and many non-Catholic educators. He 
has proposed at the closing of his paper many important questions 
as to details in regard to certain subjects, but I presume to say that the 
principal consideration for us is not so much the details of the various 
branches but as to the branches themselves —what should and what 
should not be included in the Course of Study. Personally, I believe 
that the best interests of our schools demand that we should make as 
the basis of our school work a Course of Study in which while 
emphasis is placed upon Christian Doctrine and the traditional three 
R’s, yet all due consideration is given to the other so-called non- 
essential subjects and sometimes termed “fads and fancies.” I believe 
in this broader curriculum not only because these branches have an 
educational value but because the complex conditions of our modern 
life, especially in the large cities, is gradually forcing upon us radical 
changes in our whole educational system. 

I likewise believe in the more generous curriculum, because obser- 
vation shows that where there are two schools—of the same char- 
acter — each working under fairly reasonable conditions, fairly well 
graded and with an absence of overcrowding, the school that devotes 
itself almost.exclusively to the bread and butter branches and ex- 
cludes all non-essentials does not do better work, even in the bread 
and butter branches, than the school in which intelligent and due con- 
sideration is given to music, drawing, etc. 


Belief in the broader Course of Study always presumes that the 
teachers are prepared for their work and are teaching under normal, 
just conditions. I am forced to admit that oft times our teachers are 
so hampered by difficulties, not of their creation, that their time, 
energy and skill are so taken up with the instruction in the funda- 
mental branches that there is little opportunity for anything else. In 
conclusion I would say that while we should make every effort to pro- 
vide the best possible Course of Study, whether it be a diocesan 
course or that of the public schools in our community, it is needful 
that we give attention to certain well recognized conditions in our 
parish schools. Any Course of Study calls for thoroughly trained 
teachers to make it fruitful. It demands that our teachers should 
have a fair chance; no teacher, be she ever so well trained, can accom- 
plish results in class rooms crowded beyond all justice and reason. 
There is need of a keener appreciation on the part of the pastors of 
what is within the teachers’ duties, hence there should be a change in 
the customs that impose upon teachers work that is beyond their 
province. 
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Our teachers are unsurpassed for zeal and energy, and the position 
of our parish schools today is due to their devotion and self-sacrifice. 
With the determination to send into our schools thoroughly trained 
teacliers, and to assure them of a fair chance in their work, there is 
no question of What Catholic education will accomplish. 

The suggestion of Father Lafontaine that the association pre- 
pare a Course of Study that would embody the best thought of 
Catholic educators is deserving of serious consideration. Such a 
course would be of service to our teachers and might be modified 
according to local requirements. 

The Chairman —It is requested that Father Lafontaine come to 
the platform and answer the questions written out by the Sisters. 

Father Lafontaine — The first question is, “What need is there for 
the school principal to adopt a system of school books for the diocese, 
when teachers are compelled to send their children for examination 
to another high school or perhaps to teachers of public schools, and 
whose questions and tests are taken from text books used in the 
public schools?” I refer this question to the President, because it is 
not bearing directly on the curriculum. It is a question on text books. 
But you might say if we make a curriculum of a certain kind, we 
have to have text books to carry it out. My opinion would be that 
a curriculum of a course of studies should never be so narrow or 
strict that it obliges the teacher to follow the subject exactly from a 
certain ‘text book. I think if the superintendent or supervisor out- 
lines the general topics and the amount of each topic to be taken, 
each individual school can adapt itself to the necessary cenditions in 
spite of the text book question. Of course, a thing which is not here 
discussed, would be the advisability of uniform text books in the 
diocese. That is useful, and it is an important matter for consider- 
ation, especially in cities where the children who are poor can’t afford 
to be changing text books in passing from school to school; and 
families that are large cannot afford to have every child in the house 
use a different text book. This is a practical problem, but consider- 
ing the question itself I would say it does not affect the curriculum 
as I understand it. Well, you say,— how are they going to pass the 
examination? If this position is made absolutely necessary, and the 
conditions are varied and are different from the Catholic School 
system, of course you must have one or the other. But if the Catholic 
school system practically agrees in a number of subjects, or in the 
choice of subjects with the public school system, the difficulty is 


minimized, and there still remains the obligation to use the Catholic 
school books on certain topics, if possible. I think it has been well 


demonstrated that in history, no matter what the requirements of the 
State schools may be, the text books in the hands of the pupil should 


be Catholic text books; and the teacher may explain, add, and give 
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notes and other helps to make the child able to pass the examination 
But she must never help that child to be able to answer a question 
which would be against her faith, or against the history of her Church 
and the Catholic people. This is self-evident. And if anything is 
contained in a text book of that kind, or a question of that kind is 
anticipated, the child should be unprepared to answer; or, prepared 
to answer it to the contrary. But when it is simply a matter of arith- 
metic, there is no reason why different text books should be used than 
the State text books. The object is to try and get uniformity on 
principle and in general topics. 

The next question is, “Should both the common and decimal 
fractions be taught in the fourth grade?” It has been our theory and 
practice to teach common fractions in the fourth grade. It has also 
been our practice to start the study of decimal fractions in the fourth 
grade, and as far as practice goes, there has not been any particular 
difficulty. It is not absolutely necessary to enter into the theory so 
long as you give the child practical information in that subject. 


The next question, “Should geometry be taught in parochial 
schools?” It should not, because the parochial schools are elementary 
schools, and geometry is a secondary topic. A person might say, 
“how are you going to teach the children to find the area of a triangle 
they must know some geometry for that.” I would say this is a mis 
conception. You can show the children that a triangle, for example. 
is half the size of a rectangle, and you can show that by a diagram 
Then you can show that if they find the area of the rectangle by 
multiplying the base by the altitude, you will find the area of the 
triangle by multiplying -the base by one-half of the altitude. You 
might easily show the child how to find the hypothenuse, but if you 
start to demonstrate the geometrical principle on which you come to 
that conclusion, you would have him hopelessly confused and it would 
be a loss of time, even if he could answer like a parrot; because in 
my opinion, his reasoning powers are not developed to that extent 

The next question is, “In a school of eight grades should algebra 
be completed?” Algebra completed means a great deal. I should 
say algebra should not be completed. We give the elements, and that 
is sufficient. 

A Father— Why should algebra be taught and not geometry, in 
the eighth grade? 

Father Lafontaine — Algebra is not a reasoning study to the same 
degree as geometry. You give a formula without giving the principle 
of reaching the formula. You teach the elements of geometry, that 
means mensuration. You teach the fact, but you don’t discuss the 
principles of angles. 

A Father— How about a pupil who finds trouble with grammar 


in the eighth grade and has not learned to think? 
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Father Lafontaine—It would mean that we cannot teach geo 
metry because a child has not learned to think at the end of the 
eighth grade. We cannot teach geometry any more than we can 
teach calculus, not because he has not learned to think at all, but 
because he has not learned to think far enough. It is a question of 
degree, otherwise we could not differentiate between elementary and 
secondard studies. 

Brother Victor — On the question of curriculum it was said that 
this Association should do something. I think that would be a very 
good thing. I have to inspect the schools in sixteen dioceses of 
twenty-two different cities, and something must be done in order to 
find out what the pupils of the classes are doing. Any program that 
the Association could get up would be a sort of a model program, 
taking up the different subjects and outlining them. I believe it 
would be well if certain portions of the program were taken up in the 
afternoon part of the meeting of the school department, one year 
English and another year history; because these meetings are held 
in different cities and there is always a new audience of teachers. 
We have many sisters here from Cleveland who would not be present 
if this meeting were held in Buffalo. These teachers have not had 
the opportunity of redding the reports and knowing what was done 
in the previous sessions. If something of that kind were taken up, I 
think it would be a great benefit. 


The Chairman — That might be put before the meeting, whether it 
is the sense of the Conference that a course of studies be adopted by 
this school department, or a committee be appointed to study into the 
question of establishing a course of studies to be accepted in the 
future. As to the advisability of it, how it should be done, etc., that 
might become a question for the Conference to decide. We have a 
large number of religious communities in this country and a diocese 
often has several. I can testify to twenty-four in our diocese of 
Boston. Some of these religious communities have courses of studies 
that they have had for long years. Their teachers have been con- 
formed to them. The teachers know how to take it up and produce 
excellent results, and after ten and twenty and thirty years, they 
would not be able to adapt themselves to something which was quite 
different. We must always remember that the Almighty has placed a 
number of stubborn facts before us in this world, and if we close our 
eyes to anything the fact is we will run up against it and bump our 
heads so hard we won’t know where we are afterward. I will give 
you an example from my own experience—not that I bumped my 
head, thanks be to the Lord. When I was asked to take charge, I 
asked each community to give me the course of studies. After trying 
for three months to get it by questions, I determined an easier method. 
I took each one of the studies and put down the common points in 
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these various courses, and then the important points of difference. I 
found to my great surprise and consolation that in nearly all things 


they agreed. So that under the names of different courses of study 
there was a practical unanimity. We must be careful not to aim at 
some invisible theory. If we have the substance of things, that is 
generally enough to content most of us in this world. Personally, I 
believe that the same would be found in almost every’ diocese. The 
elements of arithmetic are the same, everywhere. The elcments of 
United States History we cannot change. They are facts. The 
elements of Christian Doctrine are all the same. There are little 
variations that don’t make any more than nice little artistic differ- 
ences, and we must not be too eager to remove these individualities 
that Monsignor O’Connell calls independent personal views, when they 
add a nice architectural finish to an otherwise commonplace course of 
studies. If we could bring together all these courses of studies, and 
then present one representing substantially the religious orders of 
the country, it would be a great benefit. Let us not look at something 
that is unrealizable, or not so desirable as we may think. 

Brother Waldron —It is well to understand what is intended by 
this committee. It is not intended to prescribe a rigid curriculum for 
all the dioceses of the United States any more than we could pre- 
scribe, for instance, one size of coat or one size of hat for everybody in 
town. The idea is to carry out the plan of the committee of fifteen. 
There is a committee of ten and a committee of fifteen of the National 
Educational Association. The committee of fifteen treats of no school 
studies, but gives general- plans of what they consider ought to be 
taught in the schools. There is a divergency of opinion among the 
committee of fifteen. But all the other educators, superintendents of 
schools, principals, and so on, have the benefit of this general dis- 
cussion and this general plan, and there is no intention of imposing 
upon the Diocesan Board any rigid plan. Our plan would be to give 
suggestive ideas to all educators. We have the Christian Brothers 
with centuries back of them. We have other Brothers who could not 
be here, and we have the different orders of the Sisters. It appears 
to me that if their superiors, or the women representing these religious 
orders, after consultation with the best talent in their orders, would 
lay before this committee what they are doing, we would -have an 
experience similar to that of Father Walsh in the Diocese of Boston. 
We do not differ in essence, we differ only in style of color and com- 
plexion. But we would know at least what the others are doing. No 
order claims that it has everything, and that perfection is nowhere 


else. We all know that everybody is doing a good work, and we would 
like to know the methods. 














Seminary Department 


Hitth Annual Meeting of the Educational Conference 
of Seminary Hacultivs. 


Report of Proceedings 


The fifth annual meeting of the Seminary Conference, its third 
as a branch of the Catholic Educational Association, took place at 
the Catholic Club, Cleveland, Ohio, on July 10, 11 and 12, 1906. 
In the absence of the president, the meeting was called to order 
by the secretary. Very Rev. Dr. Flynn, president of Mt. St. 
Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md., presided. 

The committee on resolutions appointed by the chair, consisted 
of Dr. Heffron, Dr. O’Reilly and Father Molyneux, whose recom- 
mendations were adopted and presented to the general committee . 
on resolutions. They were as follows: 

1. We recommend that the present plan of organization be 
continued for the ensuing year. 

2. We recommend that the executive board be empowered to 
appoint a publication committee and that this committee be author- 
ized to direct and instruct the general secretary to publish such 
matter as may be useful to promote the ends of this association. 
Motion passed. 

3. We recommend a committee of resolutions, three members 
of each department, and that they confer and frame such resolu- 
tions as will present the united sentiment of the association. 


Signed by Very Rev. P. R. HEFFron, 
Rey. T. C. O’Rertty, D. D., 
Rev. Joun P. Motynevx, C. M. 
The election resulted in the following choice, in each case 
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unanimous : 

President, Very Rev. M. S. Ryan, C. M., Kenrick Seminary, 
St. Louis; Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. John F. Fenlon, St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 

The following papers were read: 

Tue Four* Years’ Course or THEOLOGY, by the Very Rev. 
P. R. Heffron, D. D. 

AIMs AND METHODS IN THE SPIRITUAL TRAINING IN SEMIN- 
ARIES, first paper, Rev. P. Dissez, S. 8., D. D.; second paper, Very 
Rev. W. F. Likly, C. M. 

THe History oF DogMa IN RELATION TO THE SEMINARY 
Coursrt or Dogmatic THEOLOGY, first paper, by the Very Rev. 
Daniel Kennedy, O. P., Prior of the Dominican Scholasticate, 
Washington, D. C.; second paper by the Rev. Luke V. McCabe, 
Ph. D. Third paper, by Rev. Joseph Bruneau, 8. 8., D. D. 

JOHN F. Fenton, Secretary. 


Che Four Years’ Course of Theology 


VERY REV. P. R. HEFFRON, D. D., RECTOR ST. PAUL’S THEOLOGICAL. 
SEMINARY, GROVELAND PARK, MINN. 


“In all Seminaries the course of studies shall embrace not 
fewer than six years, two of which shall be devoted to the 
study of philosophy and four to that of theology.” 

“In omnibus igitur Seminariis majoribus tam provincialibus 
quam dioecesanis aut privatis, sive a sacerdotibus saecularibus sive 
a religiosorum institutis regantur, studiorum curriculum non 
pauciores quam sex annos complectetur, quorum duo philosophicis 
disciplinis attribuendi, theologicis vero quatuor. . . Quod 
omnes clerici integre et cum sufficienti successu absolvere tenentur, 
nisi ab Episcopo ob gravissimas rationes dispensatio in casu 
particulari obtenta fuerit.” 3d Plenary Con. of Baltimore. 

There is no magic in the number four, 

Behind the bare statement that a four years’ course is pre- 
scribed for the study of theology and a two years’ course for the 
study of philosophy, there must have been weighty considera- 
tions in the minds of the council Fathers. No doubt they were 
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enlightened by the experience of the vast. No doubt they beheld 
the necessity of adequate equipment in priests of the future. 

The Council indeed urges that the Seminarians shall be solidly 
and profoundly imbued with the ecclesiastical spirit, and that 
they shall be thoroughly and deeply versed in ecclesiastical science. 
This is, however, but a general statement. Yet it is a statement 
to which all will readily assent. 

It is the meérest commonplace employed by those who speak 
or write on the subject of the education of the priest, to say 
that the priest shall be the best equipped scholar in the com- 
munity. He shall be the educated and cultured gentleman and 
withal a master of everything that relates to his profession. 

This is a mere commonplace, I repeat, and has little prac- 
tical significance, apart from its optimo-platitudinous sound. To 
be practical there must be some proportion’ between the means 
and the end proposed. 

We wish our priests to be profound students and facile scholars. 
To acquire profound knowledge requires protracted study and 
deep thought. We would have our priests cultured gentlemen. 
To become such means that one has had the opportunity to devote 
oneself to wide and careful reading and to glean the choicest 
knowledge of varied fields. 

We desire that the priest shall possess a love of study after 
he leaves the Seminary. To acquire this love of study and to 
become and remain a student throughout one’s life, implies that ~ 
one has drunk deeply from the fountain of knowledge and has 

become enamored with the magic of its charms. 
. Now I submit that all these things are professedly the func- 
tion of a Seminary. The Seminary is the school of knowledge. 
It is the nursery of culture, and the inspirer of a love and habit 
of study. 

There are many conditions necessary in order to arrive at these 
results. It is not the purpose of this paper to consider any other 
condition than that of the length of time required to adequately 
complete the course of ecclesiastical studies of the Seminary. 

A brief review of the ratio studiorum of our twentieth century 
Seminary course may serve to bring into relief the need at least of 
two years for the study of philosophy and of. four years for 
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the study of theology. 

Let us assume that the college course has been entirely ade- 
quate. The graduate from the college will have acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of classic Latin and Greek. He will have a solid 
grounding in mathematics and the physical sciences, a mastery 
of the elements of the English including rhetoric and compo- 
sition, and perhaps a glimpse at the rudiments of logic, with some 
reading of the best authors and a slight acquaintance with literary 
criticism. Add to this a knowledge of one modern language besides 
his mother tongue, and a general survey of history, ancient and 
modern, profane and ecclesiastical, with a more careful study of 
our own times and country, and I think we are assuming the 
maximum of a first class college preparation. 

In this program no place is given to the useful or the fine arts. 
No place is given to music, drawing or painting. No place to 
the science of accounts or to any practical question of civil gov- 
ernment or economics. ‘We may even exclude from the science 
studies, astronomy, botany, biology, physiology and hygiene. 

What then is the equipment of the student coming forth from 
college? He has learned the outlines of classic Latin and Greek, 
but his reading of the authors has been meager and fragmentarv. 
He knows nothing of the writings of the Fathers either Greek 
or Latin. He is entirely unacquainted with the idioms and peculi- 
arities of the New Testament Greek. His knowledge of mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences is necessarily elementary and 
imperfect. Were he to begin the study of medicine he would have 
to do over again his laboratory work in chemistry. His knowl- 
edge of physiology would be of little or no use to him, and the 
same is true of the other sciences he may have studied. He 
finds his knowledge faulty the moment he puts it to a practical 
test. 

Who would venture to maintain that the college graduate 
is a finished scholar in English? That he has a thorough grasp 
of the elements? That his style is idiomatic, vigorous, clear and 
rich? That he has read and mastered the best models of English 
literature ? 


Who will say that his reasoning faculties have been trained 
to exact thought along the lines of formal logic? What can pos- 
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sibly be the extent of his historical information, or the value 
of his judgment. on mooted. questions of history? 

We cannot therefore assume that the student who ‘begins the 
study of philosophy has in any sense mastered the branches men- 
tioned above. He now enters on a serious and thorough study of 
Logic and Epistomology and General Metaphysics. Here is the 
time and place for him to perfect his knowledge of science: 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physiology, Psychology. I shall 
make no plea for the study of science. I but paraphrase the 
words of the late Abbe Hogan, in saying that the ingenious 
pleading of Huxley has practically won the contest that has given 
to the study of science an honored place in the curriculum of 
a liberal education. But there are other and weighty reasons why 
a candidate for the priesthood should have a-knowledge of science, 
that I need not even hint at in the presence of enlightened 
churchmen and practical educators. 

If, however, science is to have a place in our. curriculum of 
studies, then by all means, let the instruction be as thorough and 
exhaustive as circumstances will permit. A mere smattering and 
shallow knowledge of the sciences will serve the purposes of ped- 
antry alone and will inevitably humiliate the tyro who has the 
hardihood to open his mouth in the assembly of the educated. <A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

Here too is a favorable opportunity to launch out into the 
depths of literature, to read over again the classic writers of 
English, to garner in the mind and memory a treasure of the best 
written thought, to perfect the stvle of written and spoken lan- 
guage, to continue the study of other modern lauguages — Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Spanish.--to get an acquaintance with 
the language of the New Testament, to. peruse in the original 
the writings of Chrysostom and Clement, of Lactantius and Aug- 
ustine. Finally to at least begin the study of that still more 
ancient language, the Hebrew. 

Already we see the field has broadened out to generous pro- 
portions, yet nothing has been said of Cosmology, with its vitally 
interesting sub-topics Creation, Matter and Form, Atomism, Force, 
Quantity, Space, Time, Motion, Nature and Its Laws, Miracles, 
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Life, Evolution. 

We have not mentioned Rational Psychology: The Nature and 
Origin of Ideas, The Intellect, Reason, Laws of Mental Develop- 
ment, Nature and Freedom of the Will, The Emotions, the Pas- 
sions, The Spirituality of the Human Soul, Personality, Immor- 
tality, The Origin of the Human Soul, The Relation of Soul 
to Body, Telepathy, Hypnotism, Heredity and’Crime. And these 
belong to a course of philosophy. 

Not a word has been spoken of Ethics and: Natural Theology, 
and still I venture to say that all will agree that the work 
outlined is enough for a two years’ course. The more so if we add 
to the subjects mentioned the History of Philosophy, which is 
recognized as a very important study in connection with philosophy 
and science in tracing the beginnings, growth and vicissitude of 
human thought. 

The study of Ethics and Natural Theology must therefore be 
sarried over to the first year of Theology. And such an arrange- 
ment seems to be quite justifiable. The very foundations of things 
are being scrutinized and attacked all along the line of moral 
science and Apologetics . 

Fundamental moral principles of the natural and the divine law 
must be perpetually reaffirmed and reestablished in the consciences 
of men. 

What shall be said of the field of Apologetics? It is the 
arena on which the battles for faith are being waged at the present 
days 

It is important, therefore, that the student who is to master 
the questions proposed to his consideration in pursuing the course 
of Fundamental Moral Theology and Apologetics, should come 
to the work with all the preparation that a thorough training 
in Philosophy and Science will furnish. Up to the present the 
soldier has been preparing his arms: now he is engaged in the 
actual conflict. 

What an inviting field is opened before the student of Funda- 
mental Ethics and Moral Theology in our time. The priest should 
not only be the judge of consciences ; he should likewise be the 
creator of consciences.. It belongs to him to expound clearly and 


surely the true doctrine, and to refute the false and dangerous 
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theories of morais that are gaining vogue on every side. 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of*good report: if there be any virtue and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 

“The lips of the priest shall keep knowledge and they shall 
seek the law at his mouth.” 

Within the scope of Moral Science enter also sociological and 
economic questions. And the priest may not hold himself aloof 
from the living issues which these questions raise. No mere 
dilletanteism will suffice. That superficial acquaintance that comes 
from dabbling and casual reading is not enough to make one master 
of the principles that underlie the great sociological and economic 
movements of our times. There ought to be a place in the Sem- 
inary curriculum for the study of these questions. 

Never, perhaps, since the first centuries of the Christian era, 
when the new faith was brought face to face with pagan thought 
and pagan culture, have Christian Apologetics occupied so con- 
spicuous a position as as the present time. The point of view 
is perpetually shifting. New elements of disturbance have been 
introduced by Biblical and historical criticism and by the inductive 
sciences. In order to cope successfully with these new difficulties 
one must be profoundly versed in the various departments of 
knowledge that have a bearing’ on the subjects of Apologetics. 

It is not enough to affirm or deny with a wave of the hand 
that Newman was a Kantian. It will not suffice to embrace with- 
out reserve or to condemn outright the theory of Development 
or the Grammar of Assent. 

Is there such a thing as a new apologetic? What is the 
relative value of the subjective and objective arguments in estab- 
lishing the foundations of belief? What are the respective func- 
tions of the intellect and of the will in an act of faith? 

What is the historical value of Scripture? What have been 
the vicissitudes in the development of the Church and the pre- 
rogatives of the Roman Pontiff? 

All old questions, some one may say, and settled long ago. 
Yes, but very much unsettled in the minds of many at the present 
day. ; 
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These and a hundred other questions crowd themselves forward 
in the mind of one who looks out over the field of present day 
Christian Apologetics. Now the priest must be sure of his ground. 
An unconvincing and vacillating attitude in the leader is fatal. 

I shall not dwell at length on the study of Scripture. An 
exhaustive introduction, both general and special, is imperative. 
An exegesis of the more important books and passages cannot 
be omitted. A familiarity with the letter and spirit of Holy 
Scripture acquired by a devout and assiduous reading, is indis- 
pensable. 

And what shall be said of Church history? This branch cannot 
be reduced to the puerile work of memorizing facts and events. 
History must be studied in the light of contemporary sources. 
All the acumen of a well-trained mind must be brought to bear on 
the application of the canons of historical criticism.. In matters 
of historical information it is better to frankly confess one’s ig- 
norance than to pretend to a knowledge one does not possess. 
Neither alternative is worthy of the priest when some vitally im- 
portant question is under discussion. 

The subjects thus briefly outlined in Scripture and history can- 
not be treated as they deserve to be unless a generous outlay of 
time and labor be allotted to them. My plea is to make the 
study of Scripture and history co-ordinate with that of theology. 
In accordance with this plan, there would be practically as much 
time given to the study of Scripture and history as to that of 
theology. These classes would begin with the first year of the- 
ology and continue throughout the course. 

I have already referred to the art of expression in the vernacular 
tongue of the student. Now during the four years that he devotes 
to the study of Philosophy, Moral Theology and Apologetics, he 
has been amassing a prodigious amount of knowledge. This is 
not done solely for his personal benefit. He does not propose 
keeping his light under a bushel, but to let it shine out so all may 
behold. 

The success of the shallow propagators of error has always 
been due in a large measure to the fascinating style of language 
with which they clothe their thoughts. And shall the teacher of 
truth in his message to. the world, be devoid of the graces of 
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speech? Let the student therefore keep up his study of the ver- 
nacular during the first two years of theology. 
We come now to the last two years of the theological course. 
Here the student will begin the study of Dogma proper, so 
distinguished from Apologetics: De Deo Creatore; De Trinitate ; 
De Incarnatione; De Redemptione, DeGratia; De Virtutibus 


Infusis, and the rest. 
He will also take up the study of the Sacraments, both from 


the doctrinal and practical points-of view. The study of Patrol- 
ogy will likewise enter into the program. Due attention will be 
given to the history of Dogma and of the Sacraments throughout 
the course. The study of Scripture and history will be continued. 
The lectures on literature will yield to homiletics, sacred eloquence, 
and the Pedagogy of Catechetics. Pastoral Theology will be intro- 
duced. Conferences on the theory, history and practice of liturgy 


and ceremonies will be given. Instead of literary composition the 
student will now write and preach sermons. And thus the entire 


course is outlined. 
But I may not conclude before mentioning another department 
that may be carried throughout the entire course of philosophy and 
theology. I refer to the Seminar and Academy. In the Seminar 
special research is made by the exceptionally able students on 
topics of paramount interest that cannot be exhaustively treated in 
the regular class, and at the academy the best results of such re- 
search, are presented in the form of a monograph in presence 
of the assembled faculty and students. 
The value of this work in stimulating study and thorough 
research cannot be overestimated. 
I here submit a program: 
For the first year of Philosophy: 
Logic, Epistemology and General Metaphysics. 
General Biology, Physics or Chemistry (laboratory). 
English Literature ; Composition. 
New Testament Greek. 
Elocution; Study of other Modern Languages. 
For second Philosophy : 
Cosmology; Psychology; Physiology. 
Physics or Chemistry (laboratory). 
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History of Philosophy. 
English Literature; Composition ; Elocution. 
New Testament Greek; Hebrew. 
Study of Modern Languages. 
For first year of Theology: 
Moral Theology; Apologetics. 
Sacred Scripture; Church History. 
Canon Law. 
Literary Criticism ; Composition; Elocution. 
Study of other Modern Languages. 
Second year: Same. 
For the third year of Theology: 
Dogma; the Sacraments. 
Patrology. 
Sacred Scripture; Church History. 
Canon Law; Homiletics. 
Pastoral Theology. 
Liturgy; Preaching. 

Fourth year same as third. 

To sum up: ist. The III Plenary Council of Baltimore pre- 
scribes a two years’ course of Philosophy and a four years’ course 
of Theology in Seminaries. 

2d. In view of the efficiency demanded of the priest and the 
amount of study required for an adequate preparation, two years 
for Philosophy and four years for Theology seem to be the min- 
imum of time sufficient to complete the course. 


3d. It is sometimes said that priests do not acquire a a love 
of study at the Seminary and seldom continue to be students 


after their ordination. May this result not be largely due to the 
fact that the Seminary course is so abbreviated that they are 
scarcely introduced to the charms of scholarship? 

4th. The reasons for shortening the Seminary course, urgent 
though they may have been in the past, are rapidly disappearing. 
’ Conclusion: The writer is well aware that there have been 
difficulties attending the question of the length of time spent by 
the student in preparing for the priesthood. The pressing need of 
laborers in the vineyard in many parts of the country is prominent 
among those difficulties. 
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The entire matter is respectfully submitted to the wise judg- 
ment of the Right Reverend Bishops. But these obstacles are fast 
disappearing. Churches and schools are for the most part built 
and equipped and there is not that dearth of priests that existed 
in former times. 

The claims of religion require that a high standard in the clergy 
be realized. Why should it be necessary to send forth a callow 
youth at the age of 24 years to be an expounder. of the Gospel 
and a leader of men in Israel? 

Just at a time when he is prepared to profit by previous study, 
he is deprived of leisure and an opportunity to study by the new and 
active duties that he must undertake. It is during the last year 
of a student’s work at the Seminary that he comes into possession 
of the results of previous studies. 

Why should the hurry-up, hothouse process be invoked in the 
training of the priest? For so he becomes impressed with the 
thought that the bare essentials are alone asked of him and he 
can never quite dispossess himself of that thought in after life. 

The priest must be more than a mechanical instrument for the 
administration of the sacraments. He must be more than a suc- 
cessful business manager of a parish. .He must preach the word 
of life to a strenuous and intelligent but an unbelieving age. 

In speech and written word he should be able to bring forth 
from the fund of his knowledge and from the grace of his 
culture new and ‘captivating forms for presenting old and famil- 
iar truths. 

All honor to the religious orders for the zeal they have ever 
manifested in the advance of learning among their members. 

If the Fathers of the Society of Jesus and other religious have 
ever been prolific in their works of scholarship it has been in a 
large measure because they allotted ample time for study in order 
to train men to do good and lasting work. 

The diocesan clergy in this country up to a late day have been 
sorely handicapped because of the multitudinous activities required 
in building up the church and ministering to a poor and scattered 
flock. But a new era is dawning. Already we discern the light 
clothing the verdant valleys and the hilltops in the East. Behold 
a voice from the wilderness coming out of the distant west, and 
announcing the glad tidings that even in those remote regions the 
light appears and the heart is filled with a new hope of better 
things for Christ and His Holy Church . 

















On the Formation in Seminaries of Candidates 


to the Goly Priesthond. 





BY REV. P. DISSEZ, SS., D. D., ST. MARY'S SEMINARY, BALTIMORE. 


The formation of the clergy to virtue and science has ever been 
an object of especial solicitude on the part of the Church. But 
the greater needs of our modern times have made it an absolute 
necessity. “What could we expect,” says Leo XIII in his eneyeli- 
cal, “Tam Pridem,” (Jan. 6, 1886) “when circumstances render the 
defense of the Church more difficult, if priests were not disposed 
by the spirit of obedience and devotedness to keep in close union 
with their Bishops and to accept any work required of them and 
face any danger for Christ’s glory. More, it is the formation 
which our clerical students receive in seminaries, where they are 
protected against the dissipation of the world, that prepares the 
clergy to discharge properly their sacerdotal duties and to bear 
generously the labors of the sacred ministry and every sort of 
hardships for the salvation of souls.” : 

- In the same spirit Pius X, in his first encyclical: “KE Supremi 
Apostolatus,” (Oct. 1906) says addressing the Bishops: “How 
great must be your zeal to form the clergy to sanctity! It must be 
the first of your cares. - And consequently the. principal object of 
your watchfulness must be your seminaries. You should estab- 
lish in them such a rule and administration as to secure in them 
the most perfect soundness of doctrine and holiness of life. 

Our purpose in this paper on the formation in seminaries of 
the candidates to the Holy Priesthood is: 

1st. To expose what is implied in this formation ; 

2d. What method should be employed for it; 

3d. What should be the organization of a seminary to succeed 
in this formation. 

1. What is implied in the proper formation of seminarians: 

It requires the acquisition of the knowledge they need for the 
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exercise of the holy ministry, and the solid virtue necessary for 
the work of sanctification. But we shall confine ourselves to this 
second object. 

We should form in the seminarian, the gentleman, the Christian 
and the priest. . 


As a gentleman, the priest should possess exterior qualities of 
decency, tact, politeness which wil] enable him, as a public man 


and the representative in his parish of the highest authority, Christ 
Himeelf, to treat properly with every class of people: the rich and 
the poor, the learned and the illiterate, the business man, civil 
officials, friends and adversaries. The conduct of the priest in 
society should remind all of the goodness and kindness of our 
Saviour who went about doing good (Acts X:38). It is in the 
seminary that the future minister of that good and kind Saviour 
should acquire or perfect those good manners, dignity, modesty, 
simplicity, respect of propriety and delicacy of proceedings, so im- 
‘portant for his respectability and influence. Although the qual- 
ifications of a good priest refer principally to the mind and the 
heart, yet his exterior deportment is not something indifferent: 
“Ex visu cognoscitur vir et ab occursu faciei cognoscitur sensatus” 
(Eccl. XTX :26). The Council of Trent (Sess. XXII, De Reform. 
C. 1) does not think it without importance, since it introduces, in 
its XXIId session, the Decrees for the Reformation of the clergy 
by a first chapter on the exterior conduct of clergymen; in fact 
nothing is so efficacious to induce men to respect religion and piety 
as the behavior of those who devote themselves to God in the sacred 
ministry. “Nihil est quod alios magis ad pietatem et Dei cultum 
assidue instruat quam eorum vita et exemplum qui se ad -divina 
ministeria dedicarunt * * * Quapropter sic decet omnino clericos 
vitam, moresque suos omnes componere ut habitu, gestu, incessu, 
sermone, aliisque omnibus rebus, nihil nisi grave, moderatum, ac 
religione plenum prae se ferant.” 

These grave words of the Council of Trent require that in the 
seminary means should be adopted to complete and, if necessary, to 
correct the family education of the students. They should develop 
in themselves a sense of self-respect and respect for their com- 


panions. The dignity to which they aspire requires noble-minded 
souls, or such souls as are capable of learning noblemindedness. 
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Were there occasionally found vulgar-minded individuals incapable 
of ennobling themselves by rising to that higher standard, they 
would be unfit material for the sacred priesthood; seminarians 
of that lower mark would in the world be considered as degrading 
the priesthood ; refined people could despise them as not fitted to 
live in respectable society. 

In the 3d part we shall see what means should be provided in 
a seminary rule to meet this first object of formation, namely to 
form the habits and manners of a gentleman. 

The formation of seminarians to Christian virtues is still 
more important; it is the essential object of their clerical novitiate. 
A generous Christian character is indeed the sweet means of ob- 
serving in social relations the rules of decency for a priest; but it 
is besides the very foundation of sacerdotal virtues which are 
Christian virtues carried to a high degree of perfection. The 
Church directs those who desire to become priests to retire into 
the seminary there to learn during several years to form Christ in 
themselves more perfectly, thereby to be better qualified to form 
Christ in souls entrusted to them: they should during this novitiate 
transform themselves gradually into Christ and be able to say with 
St.Paul: “I live, now not I but Christ liveth in me (Gal. 11:20) 
and: “for me to live is Christ” (Phil. 1: ) And Pius X says, 
that although all the faithful should aspire to the “knowledge of 
the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ” (Eph. IV:13), this obligation 
exists more especially for those who are preparing for the holy 
priesthood, to be other Christs. 

This gradual transformation must have for its first foundation 
the virtue of faith raised to that high degree which is called 
the spirit-of faith; faith must become the spirit that controls our 
natural spirit. It does not suffice that the seminarians believe 
that Christ is the way and the truth; they must impress themselves 
with His maxims; His light should habitually direct their thoughts 
and judgments in their practical life. Their spirit of practical 
faith will develop in them Christian self-abnegation, piety, de- 
votion, obedience, diffidence of one’s self, confidence in God, hu- 
mility; but above all, the love of our God and Saviour. They will 
not only offer to God their various actions but offer them through 
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the noblest of motives, charity. 

In the second part of this paper we shall expose the means 
of raising our seminarians to solid Christian virtues. Let us before 
speak of the third and highest object of the seminary formation. 

The zeal of those who are intrusted with the government of 
seminarians should from the beginning make the students under- 
stand well that all that is required of them to make them perfect 
gentlemen and perfect Christians is intended as a means to make 
them worthy and efficient priests. ‘They must understand that the 
seminary from the first day to the day of their ordination to the 
holy priesthood, is their sacerdotal novitiate and that all done 
during this novitiate is well calculated to assist them to a lifelong 
service in the holy ministry for the glory of God, the progress of 
‘the Church and the salvation of souls. This grave prospective view 
elevates their minds and hearts and sustains their generosity in 
making sacrifices and efforts proportionate to so sublime a design. 
When the acolytes are presented to the Bishop for ordination to 
subdeaconship, the Bishop reminds them that they should consider 
most seriously the decisive step they are going to take; and when, 
being already subdeacons, the Bishop will again insist on the 
necessity of a most attentive consideration before their promotion 
to a higher order. But evidently although they are as yet free, 
it is now too late for reflection or for-a proper preparation; the 
whole time of the seminary is not too long to qualify themselves 
for an act which will decide for their whole life. 

Under the new law there is but one Priest, one Mediator, one 
Sacrifice: “Unus mediator Dei et hominum, Homo Christus Jesus 

* * * eo quod maneat in aeternum, sempiternum habet sacer- 
dotium” (I Tim. 11:5) (Ad Hebraeos VII:24).They who are 
raised to the dignity of the Christian priesthood are associated 
with Jesus Christ in His eternal priesthood. They act in His name 
and Christ communicates to their priestly functions all their virtue. 
Secundum nomen tuum, Deus, sic et laus tua in fines terrae. 
(Psalm XLVII:9.) He is in His priests to enlighten souls and 
impart to them the Holy Ghost, even to pardon their sins. 

We should ‘conclude that we cannot inspire the seminarians 
with too high’ an esteem and reverence for the holy priesthood ; it 
is a fathomless mystery which the human mind cannot comprehend 
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that a mortal man should receive the power to call down from 
heaven on the altar Jesus Christ in person, the consubstantial 
Son of God; and to impart to souls a participation in ‘the life 
of God Himself and the indwelling of the Holy Ghost! A further 
conclusion is that so eminent a dignity requires great virtues in 
the priest in order that the faithful should honor the priest as the 
Ambassador of Christ; that they receive his word as the word of 
tod, obey his commands as God’s commands. They should observe 
in the priest some of the traits of Christ himself. At all times 
it has been believed that ‘the priest should be endowed with 
greater sanctity than the people; but the seminarians should be 
persuaded that at the present time more solid virtues are necessary 
to the priest. This is the teaching of Leo XIIT in his Encyel. 
“Etsi nos” Feb. 15, 1882. “Causae profecto graves et omnium 
aetatum communes decora virtutem multa et magna in Sacerdot- 
ibus postulant; verumtamen nostra haec aetas plura quoque 
majora admodum flagitat.” 

The priest must preserve himself pure in the midst of wide 
spread corruption, in a society where everything breathes sensual- 
ism, covetousness, pleasure-seeking. -He should besides protect 
himself against the dangers of loneliness, know how: to stand 
against opposition: how to hold out against so many difficulties: 
how. to preserve himself against so many scandals. With weak 
virtues the priest is unequal to the task: this is the judgment -of 
Leo XIIT “Quod quidem utiliter facere non possunt nisi animum 
gerunt tenacem propositi, abstinentem, incorruptum, caritate fla- 
grantem, in laboribus pro salute hominum sempiterna suscipi- 
endis promptum semper et alacrem.” Every word of this instruc- 
tion would supply. matter for serious reflections. Leo concludes 
that the seminary is the place and time for acquiring these strong 
virtues necessary. to the priest particularly at the present day. 
“Ad hujus munera adhibenda est preparatio diuturna et diligens: 
non enim tantis rebus facile et celeriter assuescitur. Atque illi 
sane in Sacerdotio integre, sancteque versabuntur qui se in hoc 
genere et adolescentia excoluerunt et tantum in disciplina pro- 
fecerint ut ad eas virtutes non tam instituti quam nati esse vid- 
eantur.” (Ibid). These impressive words of Leo XIII refer to 


what is called the ecclesiastical spirit which is diametrically op- 
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posed to the spirit of the world. A good seminarian who is faith- 
ful to the grace of his vocation and to tke instructions he receives 
feels gradually that the declaration of Our Blessed Lord to the 
first seminarians, the Apostles, applies to himself: “De mundo 
non estis, sicut et'ego non sum de mundo.” (Joan XV:19) A 
seminarian animated with this spirit likes the quiet solitude of the 
seminary, the serious studies to which he is applied; he is happy 
when exercising the most modest functions and is careful to pre- 
pare himself for them. He esteems himself honored to be re- 
quested to sweep the sanctuary, to carry a candlestick in a proces- 
sion, to serve a low Mass; he is very attentive to keep the vest- 
ments, the sacred vessels, in a word everything in the Sacristy, in 
perfect cleanliness and order. 

Such acts and the like are good signs of the ecclesiastical spirit. 
On the contrary a seminarian who dislikes these humble duties and 
wishes to be appointed only for solemn occasions and functions 
shows thereby that he is governed by vanity and pride and not by 
the spirit of Our Lord which inclines souls to humility and a 
pious appreciation of all the prescriptions of the Church, espe- 
cially of those which are connected with the divine worship. 

2d. We have so far exposed what is implied in the forma- 
tion of seminarians to the solid virtue necessary for the work of 
the sacred ministry; we have seen that we should form in them 
the gentleman, the Christian and the priest. In this second point 
we are going to determine the manner of successfully carrying on 
this threefold foundation. The fundamental principle of this 
three-fold foundation is to gain the ‘confidence and affection 
of seminarians, since it is the only means of securing the success 
of this great work essentially personal and interior. We aim at 
nothing less than to gain the heart that we may raise it and con- 
secrate it to Christ Himself. We do not intend merely to obtain of 
them to submit themselves to a rule of exterior order and com- 
pliance with mere prescriptions of exterior discipline; we want to 
reform the heart and the mind, and to create in them convictions 
and virtuous habits of the highest order. Now the heart alone 
can gain the heart. We should give to them our own heart, con- 
ceiving for them a deep esteem and a great affection. After all, 
what is there for priests animated with the spirit of faith, more 
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worthy of interest and affection than young men whom Christ calls 
not merely His servants, but His friends, His choice friends; who 
will, after a few years, be the continuators under Christ of the 
great work of redemption ? 

Our affection will inspire us with an ardent zeal for the ad- 
vancement of seminarians in virtue and science. Our zeal suggests 
to us a variety of devices to facilitate for them the acquisition 
of those two important results. But the most efficacious proceeding 
to induce them) to comply with all their obligations will be gen- 
tleness and respect in their dealings with seminarians, teaching 
them by example the respectful way for clergymen in treating with 
one another. A paternal watchfulness is necessary, but combined 
with confidence in the young men. They must feel quite at ease 
and free to act by conviction and the dictates of their conscience, 
with no ad oculos serviens obedience, no spying dread. 

A great deal of patience is necessary. This transformation of 
a young man into the higher character of a clergyman and a priest 
is a long process. It is why the Church has required the pro- 
longation through five or six years, of this novitiate of the sem- 
inary. We should, then, direct them and not push them; help them 
patiently on. and use some condescension for the occasional out- 
burst of levity, juvenile ardor and thoughtlessness. It is better 
to tolerate those superficial deficiencies than to obtain perfect 
miaterial order through rigidity, fear and severity which will make 
slaves or hypocrites. This exercise of patience will make it neces- 
sary to repeat, from time to time, advices given to the community, 
or some members of it; young people forget, without malice or 
insubordination, requests made to them. We should not easily 
suspect bad will. We should likewise safeguard against hasty un- 
favorable judgments from occasional occurrences, or external ap- 
pearances ; and also beware of merely instinctive preferences. Our 
judgments against or for anybody must be based on facts, certain, 
repeated, and be proportionate to these facts. Impartiality towards 
all; and especial marks of confidence for those who deserve them by 
their better conduct. 

We should instill into the seminarians the understanding and 
the love of the seminary rules which are given them with the 
sanction of their ecclesiastical: superiors; those rules will supply 
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them with abundant remedies for correcting their defects 
and will form in them habits of a serious and virtuous life and in 
particular polite manners born of a broadminded charity which will 
teach them practically .to be omnia omnibus. Thus under 
the direction of their superiors, and the influence of the grace of 
their vocation, although ordained priests generally in the prime of 
youth, they will enjoy the respect of all for their high Christian 
character, complying with the instructions of St. Paul in his epis- 
tles to Timothy and Titus: “Nemo adolescentiam tuam con- 
temnat, sed exemplum esto fidelium in verbo, in conversatione, in 
charitate, in fide, in captivitate’ (I Tim. 1V:12). “In omnibus 
teipsum praebe exemplum bonorum operum: in doctrina, in integ- 
ritate, in gravitate.” (Tim, 11:7). 

Under the rule of the seminary everything is regulated ; nothing 
is left to caprice. Common exercises take place at a precise time 
and require punctuality from all. Even the duties performed by 
every one in his own room are subjected by himself to a private 
rule. The habits of punctuality and self-government will accom- 
pany the future priest in all the multiplicity and variety of his 
duties in the sacred ministry; he will have the spirit of order 
and exclude caprice and confusion. Punctuality and: exactness in 
-being faithful to appointments is expected by the people on the 
part of a priest; and he has prepared himself for that duty by 
the intelligent and faithful keeping of the rules in the sem- 
inary. This constant fidelity to the seminary rules imposes, every 
day, a number of little sacrifices which make the generous student 
learn and practice self-abnegation for God’s sake. 

The seminary is also a school of modesty and good manners; 
the students are requested, whilst attending the various common 
exercises, to observe an attitude in keeping with the nature of what 
takes place, but always modest and respectful towards the gentle- 
man who presides and the fellow-students; this teaches all in a 
practical way good manners in society, which a little tact will adapt 
to persons, actions and places. The rule does not forget the recom- 
mendation of the Council of Trent: “Gestu, incessu * * * nihil 
nisi grave et moderatum; prae se ferunt (Sess. XXII C:1). 


The intercourse of seminarians with each other is controlled 
by respect and kindness; they are taught to behave always as 
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well bred gentlemen. 

We have so far confined ourselves to the exterior life of ‘the 
community, which by an intelligent compliance with the rules sup- 
plies the inmates with efficacious means of correcting the defects 
of home education and forming the habits of good breeding. What 
remains to be said on the formation of Christian virtues is much 
more efficacious to achieve, even for the exterior, their education. 
Humility and charity diffuse over social commerce a charming 
sweetness. The more seminarians will progress in humility, broth- 
erly love and cognate virtues, the more they will possess in their 
exterior conduct all that may be desired for the honor and faith- 
fulness of their ministry. 

The work of the seminary as to the spiritual formation of 
the Christian and the priest, requires a multiplicity of means 
in the exposition of which we may observe the order followed by 
St. Paul for the foundation of the Church of Corinth: “Ego 
plantavi; Apollo rigavit; Deus autem incrementum dedit” (I Cor. 
11:6). The sowing of the good seed is done by a variety of spir- 
itual instructions on Christian and ecclesiastical perfection; in 
retreats at the beginning of the year and immediately before ordin- 
ations. Even every day a spiritual reading takes place, which is 
presided over by the supertor and may be conducted on such a 
plan as to obtain two results of the first importance: the first is 
by a proper choice of standard spiritual books read by one of the 
students and explained in a well prepared and substantial class by 
the superior, to form a true course of ascetic theology. This 
course is divided into three branches: the first is an explanation of 
the general rule of the seminary, just after the retreat at the 
beginning of the scholastic year, during four or five weeks; it is 
intended to add to the letter of the rule the spirit or purpose which 
is to be the great instrument for the seminarians of ascertaining 
their vocation and acquiring during their novitiate the virtues 
and knowledge required in them for the sacred ministry. For 
the same purpose, the spiritual reading once a week, concerns 
mental prayer, the method of which is recited by the students and 
explained by the superior. The second purpose of the spiritual 
reading is to secure to the superior a daily opportunity of speaking 
to the community 2 as a father to his children on various occur- 
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rences and opportunities: at times criticizing the sermons preached 
by the students; or giving an account of the notes obtained in 
examinations; or preparing the mind for some unusual occasion ; 
or expressing his impressions or feelings of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction for some public behavior or misbehavior. It is easy 
to understand that the spiritual reading thus directed by an able, 
watchful and zealous superior is a very powerful means for the 
formation of sacerdotal novices and in the government of a sem- 
inary. It is indeed a good sowing instrument of the good seed: 
it will instruct the seminarians; but instruction does not suffice, 
at least not always, to remove difficulties in the execution of so 
difficult and long a training as that of a novitiate to the holiest of 
states, the holy priesthood! It is a sort of creation of a new man, 
in new surroundings; long and difficult studies; the acquisition of 
a perfection which may bear some proportion to the holiest func- 
tions and responsibilities of the highest order. Temptations and 
other personal difficulties may prevent the growth of the good seed 
received from) the general instructions of the superior. Some more 
personal advice and encouragement will be a seasonable help. St. 
Charles Borromeo recommended to the students of his seminary 
to have free access in their troubles to the superior: “Rectori 
libere suos sensus exponant ut illis prout opus fuerit consulat; 
cum nihil difficilius sit adolescenti quam immoderatis animi 
affectionibus per se moderari.” (Acts of the Church of Milan, III 
Part, III Chapter). No doubt if they applied to him privately for 
direction, they would receive from him consolation and wise coun- 
sel; but his great occupations would not allow him to do so for 
miany, still less for all. Pius IX in the Bull “Jn sublimi” indicates 
a much more practical means of procuring to all the students the 
advantages of spiritual directions; they are required to practice it 
every fortnight with their own director: “Seminarii alumni bis 
in mense teneantur adire magistrum pietatis.” And the Cardinal- 
Vicar in a special instruction to the students of the French College 
at Rome enumerates the advantages of these private communi- 
cations: “Quoniam vero consiliariis omnes opus habent et sine ~ 
praeceptore disciplinam spiritualis militiae nemo addiscere potest ; 
alumni, saltem bis in mense magistrum pietatis, propriae -scilicet 
conscientiae directorem, inter Seminarii moderatores eligendum 
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adeant, humiliter- et absque ullo confusionis operimento secreta 
cordis ipsi committant, quomodo sibi succedant exercitia spiritualia 
exponunt et ab ipso recte sancteque vivendi regulum, integra animi 
fiducia sumere curent” (Cap. IV, Art. IT.) 

Spiritual direction adds an opportune watering of the good 
seed cast by the superior in his general instructions to the com- 
munity. The union of the two prepares well the ground for the 


action of God who after all can alone give the increase: “Incre- 
mentum dat Deus” (I Cor. III:7). A good rule of seminary must 
then have large stores of the means of grace: meditations, prayer, 
the Sacraments, religious feasts, devotions, habitual recollections, 
silence. Prayer is, in the present order of His Providence, the 
ordinary means of obtaining from God the graces we stand in need 
of. Now, meditation is the means for us of acquiring the spirit 
of prayer by forming in us the spirit of faith, strong convictions, 
knowledge of ourselves, generous resolutions: Every morning by 
a good meditation we trim the lamp of our faith which is given 
us to guide our steps in the darkness of the present life: “Et 
habemus firmiorem phopheticum sermonem cui benefacitis attenden- 
tes quasi lucernae lucentes in caliginoso loco, donec dies elucescat 
te Lucifer oriatur in cordibus vestris” (II Pet. 1:19). Fallen man 
is inclined to limit his attention and views to the things of the 
present life: honors, pleasures, riches; they blind many people to 
the great business of their eternal salvation. Now seminarians 
must by meditation every morning render bright in their minds 
the light of faith; and by a careful examination of conscience, 
resolutions and prayer, prepare a good use of each'day for duty 
and virtue. There is for him another reason connected with his 
special vocation: he is preparing not only to-become a perfect 
Christian, but a priest, a pastor of souls, a leader who should every 
morning remind himself that the present day is given to him to 
be used for the spiritual interests-of many souls of which he has 
the charge. He should consequently do what leaders in the natural 
order do before they make a new move; they carefully examine 
before what is required to make this move, a step in advance, a 
success, and prevent a disaster. Every one may remember as 
examples of this comparison what a general or a sea captain, or 
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railroad conductor, does before he gives the order to advance; the 
priest should do the same. by a good meditation in the morning; 
consequently seminarians should be taught the importance of morn- 
ing meditation and the practice of it if they are expected to be 
faithful to it in the-ministry. 

Another important means of formation to Christian . and 
sacerdotal virtues which the seminarian should be taught 
to appreciate and practice is a great devotion for -the Blessed 
Eucharist. Besides the numerous motives of this devotion 
common to the faithful and the- clergy, there are some still 
-stronger to the priest: the Holy Eucharist is the principle of all 
the sublimity of the sacerdotal character, the main spring of sacer- 
dotal virtues, the center of sacerdotal functions: what is in fact 
the glorious title of the Catholic priesthood if not Jesus Christ 
residing for men through the priest’s instrumentality in our midst. 
For the glory of the priest is in being, not only the minister of 
God, but even the priest of the Most High; and there is a great 
difference between being a mere minister of religion and being in- 
vested with the sacerdotal character, as there is between the sublime 
act of sacrifice and the other duties of divine worship; and you 
know that at all times and in all places, sacrifice has ever been 
considered the most perfect homage which man can offer to God. 
Now it is clear that without the Holy Eucharist there would be 
in the Church no priesthood. To this august mystery we are 
indebted for not being lowered in the eyes of the Christian people 
to a level with the ministers of the sects, who may be called preach- 
ers, but not priests, because by repudiating the Divine Sacrifice 
they have lost the title of their glory, that is, the sacerdotal char- 
acter. Moreover, to the Holy Eucharist we owe it that we have 
been made partakers, not only of the sacerdotal dignity but of a 
priesthood the most perfect of all. The magnificent encomium by 
which the Epistle to the Hebrews celebrates the Priesthood of 
Christ may, give us the right idea of the sublime excellency of our 
dignity as consecrators and offerers of the Eucharistical Victim. 
If we are exalted as priests above Levi, above Aaron and Abraham 
himself, it is as ministers of the Holy Eucharist. From the be- 
ginning of the world all the oblations of Abel, Melchisedech and the 
Patriarchs, all the immolations made in the Jewish Temple, with 
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all their admirable ceremonies, were but mere figures of, and a 
long preparation, for the sacerdotal action of the priest of the 
divine Eucharist; they offered to God as we do, but it is our 
exclusive privilege to offer to God, God Himéelf with God Him- 
self co-operating with us in His capacity of the High Priest of the 
Eternal Priesthood of the New Testament. Our divine Victim 
being endowed now with an undying life, with an ever active mind, 
cannot be merely passive under the sacrificing action of His Min- 
ister, He offers Himself through our hands, and this oblation 
which Christ continues through our ministry is that everlasting 
offering which according to the Epistle to the Hebrews originated 
at the very first: moment of the Incarnation, continued ever perfect 
throughout the various mysteries of Christ’s mortal career, was 
more solemnly manifested in His Passion and Death on the Cross, 
and is now multiplying itself with the number of Masses from the 
first in the Coenaculum to the last at the end of the world, con- 
necting them all into one and the same divine Sacrifice. O Priest, 
this is a great Sacrifice, of which you are called upon to multiply 
the oblation when you perform the Holy Mysteries of our Altars! 
And, if it be possible, must you not be inflamed with love and zeal 
for the gloryof the Holy Eucharist which reflects upon your 
character so incomparable a majesty? 

Besides, the unspeakable splendor with which the Holy Eucha- 
rist surrounds the priest is far from being like human glory in 
which often all is beautiful, but sterile appearance; this glory of 
the Catholic priesthood is as rich in its fruits, as it is brilliant in its 
radiancy: through this grand Sacrifice a priest renders to God all 
possible honors: “Per ipsum, cum Ipso et in Ipso est Tibi, Deo 
Patri Omnipotenti, in unitate Spiritus Sancti, omnis honor et 
gloria.” The glory of God is, as we know, the last end of the 
universe; now this glory of God, the end of all creatures, is 
ennobled, deified and offered to God in the Holy Eucharist; so that 
the priest is rendered instrumental in obtaining the very last end 
of God in infinite degree of perfection the four general duties which 
the creature owes to the Creator: adoration, expiation, thanksgiv- 
ing, and supplication for all necessities. Can there be a power 
more glorious, more beneficial, more extensive than that with which 


the Holy Eucharist invests the priest? It must then be for the 
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seminarians during novitiate and for the priest during all his 
life the first object of all their directions. Where else could they 
find the necessary light and strength to acquire, perfect’ and pre- 
serve sacerdotal virtues? Now this is the second motive which 
obliges clergymen to cherish for this great mystery a most tender 
devotion. | ; 

The Blessed Eucharist is a principle of sacerdotal virtues: 

1st, . By the examples Our Blessed Lord set to us in His Blessed 
life; - . 

2d. By the abundant graces conferred upon us by the Eucha- 
a, : 

3d. In fine by the consolations it diffuses into our heart. 

1st. We know what is the power of example; now what must 
not be its efficiency when it proceeds from our God, and when it 
rises to so sublime a degree of perfection as to be obtained by 
Our Lord in the virtues which characterize His life in our taber- 
nacles:.this is indeed the divine school where we ought to learn 
how to. walk in the ways of Christian and sacerdotal virtues: 
humility, mortification, poverty, religion towards God, charity to 
man. 

2d. It is unnecessary to prove at length that the Holy Eucha- 
rist is a fecund source of graces: the very fact that Our Blessed 
Lord is there Himself present ever ready to welcome us, to listen to 
our prayers, constantly offering to His Father His Sacerdotal 
Body and Blood, which are the very price of our Salvation, suffices 
to establish this consoling truth, 

3d. Christ consoles His priest in the Blessed Sacrament; not 
only by His graces but also by the secret peace which His presence 
procures to him. Happy the seminarian who during his novitiate 
begins to entertain frequent, familiar communications. with Jesus 
residing in His Tabernacle, and confide to Him all his troubles, 
fears, hopes and. joys; consulting Him in prayer about all that 
concerns his progress in virtue; in a word, considering Him as 
his first Director, his bosom friend, the faithful companion of his 
life, who from His mysterious recess will sustain his courage by 
His examples, His graces and His consolations. The threefold 
power of the Holy Eucharist to promote in candidates to the holy 
priesthood their progress in sacerdotal holiness furnishes them 
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with an urgent motive to entertain a great devotion to our Divine 
Saviour in this august mystery. 

A third motive is that the Blessed Eucharist is the center of all 
the sacerdotal functions: this being clear beyond any development, 
we Inay confine ourselves to the sublime function of consecrator 
of this Sacrament of love and to the important mission of Ambas- 
sador of the Christian people to Christ. . 

At the bidding of the priest, Christ who, since His ascension, 
is in.Heaven, ever standing before His Father to continue the 
oblation He made on the Cross, comes down to renew on our altars 
the same great Sacrifice from which all blessings flow. Now 
would it be possible that a priest should not be animated with 
an ardent love for his Divine victim whom he himself draws down 
from Heaven, holds in his hands and consumes as the daily food of 
his soul in order to become with Him one and the same thing? 
He forces Him by the power of his words to remain day and night 
in our churches, a captive of love! 

Moreover, as ambassadors of the Church of the Heavenly King 
the priests should entertain towards Christ sentiments worthy 
of His Divine Majesty. The seminarian should acquire a great 
devotion towards the Blessed Sacrament and thus not frustrate the 
mission which the Church will entrust him with after his ordina- 
tion. Thus he will be expected to supply the deficiency of the 
people towards this august Sacrament; the more it is forgotten, 
outraged, the more the priest should multiply his duties and hom- 
ages. Alas! here many perverted by heresy or worldly allurements, 
refuse their love, even their faith, to the loving Prisoner of the 
Tabernacle; priests should dilate their hearts to love Him for 
them all. 

The devotion towards the Blessed Virgin is so intimiately con- 
nected with the devotion to our Blessed Lord Himself, that the 
priest should foster both of them by example, instruction and 
special practice. Consequently it is part of the proper formation 
of the future priest to develop in himself in the seminary an 
enlightened and tender devotion to Mary. We may present here 
some reasons for it: the first comes out of the close relation of 
the Christian priesthood with the dignity of Mary as the mother of 


Christ: by the ineffable power of producing Jesus Christ upon 
the Altar and in the hearts of the faithful, the priest in his 
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ordination, is associated with the glory of the Divine Maternity ; 
he should consequently be animated with a great devotion towards 
the Mother of God; and since the Sacrifice of the Altar is the 
same as that of the Cross, Mary assisting at the death of her 
Divine Son is the best model we can propose to ourselves in the 
celebration of the Holy Mysteries. But if the seminarian does 
not when assisting at Mass, imimolate himself with Christ in 
imitation of Mary, it is in vain he will hope to possess that spirit 
of sacrifice one day when celebrating, and it is in vain that either 
the seminarian or the priest would flatter himself that he will 
have that spirit at Mass, if he does not constantly exhibit it in 
all his conduct. 

Another reason of this special devotion seminarians should have 
for the Blessed Virgin is that it will be one day his bounden 
duty to cultivate this devotion in the hearts of his parishioners: 
this devotion is a distinctive characteristic of a genuine Catholic 
spirit, and a great means of bringing sinners to conversion and of 
helping fervent Catholics to advance in piety. How could a sem- 
inarian who would not have formed in himself a great devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin expect to be afterwards zealous in developing it 
in his people? 

Next to the two great devotions to Our Blessed Lord and to 
His Immaculate Virgin Mother, another devotion is an essential 
element of the formation of seminarians to Christian and sacer- 
dotal virtues; it is a filial devotion to the Church: 1st. The life 
of the Seminary should be kept in harmony with the life of the 
Church through the successive periods of the liturgical year which 
put under our eyes in a striking manner the life of Our Lord from 
His Incarnation and Advent through the four periods of His 
obscure life, His public ministry, His suffering and death and His 
triumphant Resurrection and Ascension. 2nd. Devotion to the 
Church should inspire the students with a great devotion to the 
Holy See which alone possesses the fulness of Apostleship, im- 
plying the prerogative of personal infallibility in the Pope speak- 
ing ex cathedra circa fidem et mores. The spirit of the seminary 
should be one of eminent respect, filial affection and docility 
towards the Holy See. 3d. In fine the devotion to the Holy 
Church implies great respect towards the Bishops who are, although 
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in a subordinate degree, the successors of the Apostles and the 
chief-pastors in their respective dioceses. 

So far we have treated of.the first two points concerning the 
formation in seminaries of the candidates to the priesthood, 
namely: ist. What is implied in this formation; 2d. what 
method should be employed for it. Now remains the third and 
last point: what should be the organization of a seminary to suc- 
ceed in this formation? 

3d. About the administration of seminaries two systems have 
been adopted. In some places the government of the community 
is committed to a rector assisted by a vice-rector. The rector 
settles by himself all questions of discipline, pronounces without 
appeal about the reception or dismissal of subjects, draws up and 
submits to the Bishop the list of those whom he calls to any of 
the successive ordinations. In that sytem, the professors are simply 
professors. They may live in the seminary, but they hold no other 
official relations to the seminarians, either collectively or indi- 
vidually, than that of a teacher to a student. 

This form of government may indeed provide for the efficient 
action of a good seminary rule, and help the seminarians to acquire 
in a sufficient degree all the qualifications which we have seen 
in the first point, are implied in a thorough formation of candi- 
dates to the priesthood; and therefore a good rector may provide 
for the gentlemanly, Christian and priestly habits and spirit of 
his wards; and by a fatherly devotion, confidence, regard and in- 
terest in individuals as well as in the community, inspire all with 
a filial return of love, confidence and respectful obedience. Yet 
we may confess that it is more difficult for one man to unite in 
his absolute power the suaviter with the fortiter of management. 
According to the character of the man he will be disposed to show 
harshness in his conduct, or weakness and indecision from his 
tendency to be kind. 

The second system of administration of seminaries might be 
called the constitutional form of seminary government, because 
the superior is prevented by a constitution or rule from being an 
absolute monarch: the superior is king, if we may call him, but 
his kingly power is limited by a parliament or council of directors. 


The professors are not simple professors; they share with the 
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superior in the government both of the community and of in- 
dividuals. All important questions are discussed in an assembly 
of the directors presided over by the superior and decided by vote 
of the majority, Calls to order, delays or refusals of ordination 
and dismissals from the seminary are decided in the same manner. 
Besides, the directors are also confessors. The seminarians may 
ask for their confessor any one they prefer from among the sem- 
inary directors. ‘The great help of spiritual direction which we saw 
in the second part of this. paper, Pius IX prescribed to the stu- 
dents of the French College at Rome, is practiced as well as 
confession. j 

This less absolute government offers more resources by the 
cooperation of more ‘men all qualified and animated with the 
same devotedness and zeal. Moreover in this second system not 
only the government is exercised’ by a moral body which divides 
the work and multiplies resources and light, but the superior — 
and the directors live the life of the seminarians, attending with 
them all the exercises of the conimunity: exercises of piety, meals, 
recreations, etc. By this constant intercourse with the young 
men they carry on in the most efficient manner, namely by example, 
the work of clerical education and formation. They form; one 
family with the seminarians: by their respectful, kind, familiar, 
affectionate conduct with their pupils, they teach them how to 
deal kindly, charitably, politely with all. It is a constant object 
lesson. The seminarians are forcibly struck by the assiduity of 
their masters at all the common exercises, from morning till night, 
every day during a long life; and sometimes notwithstanding in- 
firmities. 

In the ministry the priests thus formed remember those ex- 
amples and find it easier for themselves to imitate them. 

Another advantage of that system of community life for the 
directors of seminaries is that they find in it a most eonstant 
and precious means for their own sanctification; and by progress 
in perfection they increase their usefulness for the direction, 
instruction and sanctification of seminarians. 

Besides, this second system offers better grounds for the calls 
to holy orders. Whilst in the first system these calls are based on 


the knowledge of the candidates possessed ‘only by two men, the 
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rector and the vice-rector; in the second system all the directors 
together with the superior, in special meeting for the purpose, 
put together all that each knows about each of the eandidates. Be- 
fore the institution of seminaries, the Bishop assisted by the 
advice of prudent and able counselors, summoned to the epis- 
copal city the candidates, and there examined: “Ordinandorum 
genus, personam, aetatem, institutionem, mores, doctrinam et 
fidem” (Cone. Trid. Sess. XXIII de Reform. 6, 7); and then the 
Bishop drew up the list of the ordinandi. Now, under the second 
system, the candidates live in the seminary with the directors and 
the superior who before admitting them to the seminary examined 
the certificates of the college, parish priest, ete. Before the tonsure 
this record is completed by the official testimony of baptism, 
and legitimate marriage of the parents, testimonial letters, etc. Be- 
sides, both the superior and all the seminary directors, wel] ac- 
quainted with the young men from this daily intercourse with 
them, during the five or six years of the seminary course, put to- 
gether their information about each of the candidates; and the 
call is the result of the majority of votes. The superior then 
submits to the Bishop the list of calls, and the Bishop pronounces 
in the last resort. 





Aim and Method of Spiritual Training 
in the Seminary. 





VERY REV. W. F. LIKLY, C. M., SEMINARY OF OUR LADY OF 


ANGELS, NIAGARA, N. Y. 





The existence of the seminary may be traced back to our Divine 
Lord. His mission on earth was the salvation of men, a mission 
which was necessary, not merely for the men of His own day, but 
for the men of all succeeding ages. His work was to continue 
through His successors or vicegerents and, therefore, His chief 
work during the three years of His public life was the training of 
His disciples. From His Divine personality, from the nature of 
His mission and from His words, especially in His prayer for His 
disciples, “Sanctify them in truth,” “And for them do I sanctify 
myself that they also may be sanctified in truth,” it is easily 
recognized that the principal part of this training was the cultiva- 
tion in His disciples of the virtues proper to priests. 

The Apostles imitated our Divine Lord in the training of their 
successors. St. Paul in his Epistle to Timothy, then Bishop of 
Ephesus, warns him most particularly “not to impose hands 
lightly on any man,” that is to confer the Sacrament of Orders 
on those only who were well.prepared to assume the grave respon- 
sibilities of the holy priesthood. 

In the succeeding ages, aspirants to the priesthood were trained 
in virtue and science in the monasteries or in the episcopal schools, 
but there was no general system adopted by all dioceses. At the 
time of the Council of Trent, the Fathers, concerned with the 
reform of abuses in the Church, found many Universities in which 
Dogma was taught, but very few in which proper attention was 
given to Moral. They discovered that the spiritual training of 
clericals was almost entirely neglected. Retreats, conferences, 
common life under superiors, were all but unknown. These defects 
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in clerical training they regarded as the chief cause of the abuses 


in the Church. Priests were in their manners men of the world 
rather than clerics, holding benefices often through family suc- 


cession or for revenue and caring very little for the sanctity of 
their lives or the grave responsibility of their priesthood. The 
means to remove the existing abuses the Fathers thought, was the 
establishment of seminaries for clerical training, hence they decreed 
that seminaries should be founded. “Let seminaries be instituted, 
in which the clergy shall be formed to piety and rule and eccles- 
iastical discipline.” 

Though St. Charles and other saintly bishops carried into 
effect the decree of the Council, the glory of giving this important 
factor, in clerical training, universality and pre-eminence, was 
reserved for St. Vincent de Paul and Mr. Olier in the seventeenth 
century. The great work of these two servants of God, aided by 
several holy men and women of their day, is familiar to all who 
know aught of the history of ecclesiastical training. The good 
effects of their work are with us today. . The reform which Luther 
and his followers pretended to effect outside the Church, only to 
meet with dismal failure, has been effected, in a great measure, 
through these devoted,men of God. Their whole work was founded 
on this maxim: as the priests are, so will the people be; a holy 
priesthood, a holy people; an indifferent or sinful priesthood, an 
indifferent and sinful people. 

‘It is evident, therefore, that the primary aim of the semin- 
aries, in the mind of our Lord, the Council and the Saints, was 
not the imparting of a knowledge of ecclesiastical learning. At 
the time of the Council of Trent these subjects could be learned in 
all the great Universities of Europe. The primary aim of semin- 
aries was rather the training of aspirants to the priesthood in 
virtues proper to their vocation. 

The spiritual training of ecclesiastics is therefore the primary 
reason for the existence of seminaries: What then should be the 
aim of this spiritual training in seminaries but a study of the 
priesthood and the development of a piety suited to the sacerdotal 
vocation. The second is a consequence of the first. It should 
be, therefore, the principal aim of the directors of seminaries to 
hold up for the deep consideration of the seminarians the sanctity 
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of the vocation to which they aspire. ‘This is an easy task. ‘The 
exalted dignity of the priesthood is away beyond adequate compre- 
hension by any created intelligence. The obligation to angelic and 
in a measure divine, sanctity, can never be fully expressed in 


words. The very magnitude of the subject affords abundance of 
matter for the director. Again so many things have been written 


on this subject, beautiful in themselv es, appearing to the unthink- 
ing as mere exaggerations, and yet all resting on the solid foun- 
dation of revelation and reason, that the zealous director has no 
dearth of matter at hand to increase day by day, in the minds and 
hearts of his seminarians, the great respect for the exact 
which they usually bring to the seminary. The priest as “another 
Christ,” his honorable relations with our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, his responsible duties in the direction of souls, these 
are the thoughts which the seminary should offer its students as 
the daily food of their souls. These considerations will bring 
them to seriously examine whether or not God has called them 
to the priesthood, an all important duty of the seminary. These 
considerations will fill them with holy desires to advance in virtue. 
The dignity of the priest and his duties will make them realize 
the necessity of sanctity in clerics, a sanctity to be acquired in the 
seminary, especially when they ‘will be ‘taught, that’ without the 
foundation of sanctity laid deep in the seminary, they cannot, 
except by a miracle of grace, acquire it out of the seminary. These 
considerations will fill them with the ‘hatred of sin'in a priest. 
They will from them form a truer conception of the malice of sin, 
greater in a priest than im a secular.’ They will better appreciate 
the words of the Fathers and Council, “Inter sacculares nugae 
nugae sunt: in ore sacerdotis blasphemiae.” “Pluriumque quod in 
laicis culpa non ‘est, hoe crimen est in sacro ordine constitutis.” 
“Levia etiam delicta, quae in ipsis maxima essent, effugiant.” 

The Fathers of the Council.of Baltimore consider the study 
of the priesthood to be the chief aim of the seminary, when they 
say that seminaries are instituted, “Ut clerici muneris, in quo 
aspirant, excelsum gradum et sublimem dignitatem ‘recte intelli- 
gant, maximique aestiment,” adding, that no inducement is more 
efficacious than this‘ to bring seminarians to the sanctity of life 


proptr to the priesthood. 
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Orice the seminary has implanted an appreciation and love of 
the priesthood in the souls of the seminarians, it then becomes its 
duty, as a consequence, to train them in virtues and especially in 
virtues proper to the ecclesiastical state — Here is the second aim 
of the seminary. What an extensive scope! Too great to be 
treated in detail in the short space of a paper such as this. It will 
be necessary to confine our attention on this occasion to the prin- 
cipal virtues which the seminary should develop in an extra- 
ordinary degree in the seminarians, devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, zeal for souls and obedience to and respect for all authority. 

The priest should above all mén have devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament. God, infinite as He is, could give to man no gift 
more excellent than Himself in this Sacrament. This Sacrament 
is not a mere channel of grace, but the very author of grace. The 
priest by his ordination becomes the guardian and the friend of 
Jesus in this Sacrament. In the Blessed Eucharist is found the 
only and sufficient reason for his priesthood. A love for the Mass, 
great devotion in Holy Communion, a familiar yet respectful inter- 
course with our Lord, the Prisoner of Love in the Tabernacle, a 


deep appreciation of, and exactitude in, all the ceremonies of our 


Holy Mother the Church, these are the practices which should be 
eminently remarkable in the priest, and these are the aims which 
the seminary should have in the training of ecclesiastics. 

The priest is to labor for the salvation of souls. He is to 
preach and administer the Sacraments. He is to point out to 
man his duty and then be the instrument in God’s hands to help 
man to fulfill this duty. To keep at this work for the proper 
motives he must be filled with zeal for souls. The duty of the 
seminary is therefore very plain— it must fill seminarians with 
zeal for souls. 

The excellence of the human soul must be brought frequently 
to the attention of the seminarians. The spirituality of the soul 
and therefore its eternity an eternity of happiness or misery, 
must be impressed on the students’ minds. The noble work of 
healing the soul, of restoring to life in sanctifying grace souls that 
are dead, the honor of thus continuing the work which Jesus Christ 
did so well on earth — these sentiments should be the almost con- 
stant thought of the seminarians. No mission is more exalted, no 
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trust more fraught with grave responsibilities than the mission 
which the priest receives, “to feed the lambs” of the flock of 
Christ. ‘The seminary is therefore the place where the seeds of 
zeal for the salvation of souls are to be planted and nourished. 
The priest has to live in obedience — obedience to the Church 
and her laws and obedience to his superiors, especially to his 
bishop. In the priesthood this virtue is of the greatest necessity. 
“The obedient man shall speak of victory.” The disobedient priest 
is sure to meet with disappointment and failure. “Obedience is 
better than sacrifice.” The obedient priest will be more pleasing 
to God, though in the eyes of the worldly wise he seems to do 
little, than the disobedient man, who through pride follows his 
own vices and seems to do much for souls. God blesses obedience. 
It would be an insult to a king for the people to send a rebellious 
man to testify their submission to his regal authority, so would it 
be displeasing to God that a rebellious creature as a representative 
of the people should testify their submission to Him. Hence it is 
the duty of the seminary to ground the students well in the virtue 
of obedience, to insist on the greatest exactitude in the fulfillment 


of the laws of the Church and the greatest respect for all eccles- 
iastical authority. The seminarians are to learn supernatural 


obedience, seeing God’s authority in the authority of superiors and 
as a consequence rendering submission to all superiors whether 
they be good or bad, agreeable or disagreeable. Training in this 
virtue is especially necessary in our day when license is so often 
taken for liberty and when the spirit of independence and disregard 
for authority are so prevalent in all classes of society, even in the 
ranks of the clergy. Immoderate love of liberty, dislike of salu- 
tary restraint, impatience under rule, all are to be corrected by 
obedience. 

Now for the methods. It would be folly to try to improve on 
those taught by the saints and sanctioned by the trying experience 
of centuries. The methods of fulfilling the aims of the seminary, 
are fidelity to exercises of piety and exact obedience to seminary 
rule and authority. 

First among these exercises is the retreat. Each year should 
commence with a retreat, that, in silence, in meditation on the law 
of God and in almost continual prayer, the seminarians may be 
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better able to know their dispositions, their needs, what defects 
are found in their past lives and what ought to be done to reform 
them, why they are in the seminary and what means they are to 
use to succeed in their seminary work. During retreats the atten- 
tion of the seminarians should be directed to the necessity or utility 
of general confessions, and the need of devoting a good part of the 
time to the examination of conscience and to the conversion of 
heart. 

Retreats for orders should be devoted in a special manner to 
the consideration of-the orders about to be received, and the dis- 
positions which will render the ordinandi worthy of the graces and 
honors about to be conferred on them. 

Retreats help much to the study of the sacerdotal vocation and 
to sanctity of life. They give leisure for pious thoughts on the 
priesthood and opportunities to remedy and cure the evils of soul. 
They are the royal road to the attainment of what is best in the 
priesthood and to docility in following the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Second among these exercises is prayer, the food of piety and 
the efficacious means of obtaining all good things from God. “Ask 
and you shall receive.” ‘The seminarians must be made to under- 
stand that prayer is especially necessary for them; at the same 
time the honor which man enjoys in praying to God, in conver- 
sing with the Lord of Lords and the King of Kings must be kept 
before the minds of the seminarians. 

The priest’s life should be the life of public and private 
prayer, hence the seminarians should be filled with the spirit of 
prayer. Among prayers, the practice of meditation must hold 
the first place. The man who meditates cannot wander far and 
for long from the path of virtue.. The man who meditates must 
be the spiritual man. The priest above all men is to be a spiritual 


man. He is not ordained to grind ‘out sacraments as a machine 
would do its work. But he is to be a man living by faith and 


acting by faith, hence he must above all men be devoted to the 
practice of mental prayer, A love for this exercise’of piety is the 
most efficacious means to secure the perseverance of the priest in 
virtue. The seminarians must therefore be taught how to medi- 


tate. General conferences, and private lessons should be given. 
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Let the director teach them the method of prayer in the chapel 
‘ or prayer hall, and let the confessor do the same in confession or 
direction. Negligence in this exercise should be at first kindly 
and then séverely reprimanded. Continued neglect should be a 
sufficient reason for expulsion. A seminarian absent from medi- 
tation in common, even for good reasons, should be made to 
meditate at some other time, even be required to sacrifice recre- 
ation, class or study for this purpose, that he may learn that 
meditation is by far the most important exercise of the day. 

As a help to success in prayer at least twenty minutes daily 
should be devoted to spiritual reading. Meditation cannot be made 
without matter for thought. Meditations are often poorly made 
. because men do not know what to think about during prayers. 
Now this matter for thought, the food for the mind in meditation, 
is obtained chiefly through spiritual reading. 

Another means of insuring success in meditation is the par- 
ticular and general examination of conscience. The practical part 
of prayer, is the forming of resolutions, and suitable resolutions 
cannot be formed unless a man knows himself, and this knowledge 
without self-examination is impossible. 

Prayers, meditation, spiritual reading are therefore the most 
important daily exercises of the seminary and the most potent aids 
in reaching the aim of the seminary training. 

The third means of properly training seminarians is the daily 
assistance at Holy Mass. The priest is a priest only because of 
the Mass. He will properly appreciate his priesthood only by 
celebrating Mass every day when possible. Hence the seminarian 
should be taught’ to love the Mass and should be obliged to assist 
at it every day. The methods of assisting at Mass are various, 
suited to the dispositions of the seminarians. Sometimes the 
Mass should be followed in the Missal, sometimes other vocal pray- 
er should be recited, again the time should be spent in meditation 
especially on the actions and words of the priest. Each one should 
use the method which he at the time finds best adapted to inspire 
devotion. 

The fourth means of good spiritual training is the frequent 
reception of the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist. Con- 
fession should be made at least weekly. The priest is to use this 
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Sacrament not merely as a means to regain sanctifying grace which 
by his own fault he may have lost but very frequently to obtain the 
graces to resist temptations and practice virtue. Hence the semi- 
narians must be taught that this Sacrament is not merely a means 
of removing sin from the soul but a most vase acte means of 
advancing in piety. 

Daily Communion should be introduced into the seminary. 
After the decree of Pius X., given last December, there is left no 
room for doubt concerning this practice in the mind of confessors. 
The list of Communions published in‘ every seminary is the mini- 
mum of Communions. If daily Communion is permitted to 
seculars, seminarians may be permitted to do as much. The Holy 
Father states that only two things are required, the state of grace 
and a good intention, and no student should be retained in the 
seminary who has not these dispositions. 

The fifth means of reaching the ends of the seminary is the 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament. Love for the Eucharist should be 
strong in every priest. He is the custodian of the Eucharist. He 
alone has the care of the tabernacle, he carries our Lord to those 
who receive Him, he consecrates in the Mass, he blesses with our 
Lord in the Benediction. _ His daily work brings him in continual 
contact with our Lord. He should, therefore, be the friend and 
lover of his imprisoned Saviour. The seminarian will learn this 
devotion in the seminary by frequent visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. A visit of a quarter of an hour each day and many short 
visits, for example before and after class, before and after meals, 
before leaving the house and after returning, before morning 
meditation and after night prayers, should be insisted on. 

The sixth means is the interior communication. The good 
effects of these interviews with a director are recognized by all 
masters of the spiritual life. Doubts are ended, illusions are dis- 
pelled, confidence is inspired, words of advice and encouragement 
are made so applicable to the individual’s need that they would 
have only half their effect in conference or spiritual reading. 
Everything in this practice may be so particular that good must 
come from it. 

A seventh means is the encouragement of private devotions on 
the part of the seminarian according to his inclinations. A devo- 
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tion of this sort argues well for his perseverance in virtue. These 
are free devotions and hence certain of being sincere. How profit- 
able will be devotion to the Sacred Heart, to the Way of the Cross, 
to our Blessed Lady under some special title, to St. Joseph or to 
the Souls in Purgatory. 

Obedience, we have seen, is a necessary virtue in a priest. This 
virtue is to be developed in the seminary by gentle yet firm insist- 
ence on rule and authority. No insubordination is to be tolerated. 
In small as well as important rules, obedience is to be required. 
To reach this end seminarians must be impressed with the fact 
that all rules are resting on authority and that this authority 
comes from God. They must learn to love the rule as the only 
means of pleasing God and achieving success. ‘The result will be 
that the rule will be observed always when no one with authority is 
present ot the seminarians as well as when the eye of a superior is 
on them. Obedience does not enslave but ennobles them, because, 
by obedience as a virtue they render homage not to man but to God. 

Respect to superiors, director or professors, will be obtained, 
if those in authority conduct themselves with gravity and paternal 
regard for the students, avoiding familiarity with as much care as 
they would avoid the cold hard rule of the army or navy disci- 
plinarian. 

Young men, trained during their seminary, in exercises of 
piety and practices of obedience will enter the ranks of the priest- 
hood with the virtues proper to their state, true servants and am- 
bassadors of Christ, zealous shepherds of the ‘flock entrusted to 
them, models and true friends of their brother priests and the joy 
and consolation of their Bishops. 








Importance of Gistory in the Study of Dogma. 


VERY REV. D. J. KENNEDY, O. P., DOMINICAN HOUSE OF STUDIES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The subject which I am to treat, viz., “The importance of 
History in the Study of Dogma,” is one that calls for statements 
and suggestions more than for arguments. The importance of his- 
torical knowledge in the study of theology is so evident and so 
universally recognized that’ those to whom the subject has been 
assigned know that they are called upon merely to emphasize and 
illustrate the main thesis, and to point out the best method to be 
followed, the practical ways and means to be adopted, in order that 
this branch of ecclesiastical knowledge may receive attention com- 
mensurate with its importance. There is, indeed, much pleasure 
in knowing that we are simply directing the ‘attention of our 
hearers to.truths and facts readily admitted, there being no danger 
of a diversity of opinions, unless it be in relation to the means to 
be adopted for remedying defects that may be found in systems 
followed up to the present time. 

Every man must think and speak and act for himself, but every 
intelligent man knows that he could learn much from the exper- 
ience and the wisdom of those who went before him; hence he 
should desire to learn the lessons taught by history. 

My remarks will be confined to Church history, or to history in 
so far as it relates to the Church, more particularly to history in so 
far as the records of past events shed light on the teachings of the 
Church, on the doctrines or dogmas that she proposes for our 
acceptance, in the name and by the authority of her divine 
Founder. 

PART I. : 

The importance ‘of this branch of ecclesiastical learning was 
clearly and strongly set forth by the late illustrious Pontiff and 
scholar, Pope Leo XIII., in his well known letter “Saepe-Numero 
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Considerantes” of August 18, 1883. Before Leo XIII., the Count 
De Maistre had declared that history — not true history — but 
history as it was written by the enemies of the Church — had 
become “a conspiracy against the truth”. The Pontiff deplored 
the sad effects produced by the Centuriators of Magdeburg, who 
manipulated and perverted history to the detriment of the Church 
and of the Papacy, and he urged his children to wrench from 
the hands of our enemies the arms they had used to attack the 
Church, in order that they might be used in defending her doc- 
trines and her discipline. 

The Church is founded on the truth — that truth must be made 
known, and the Pontiff invited scholars to make a careful inves- 
tigation of the facts recorded in history; he threw open the doors 
of the Vatican Archives,.in order to prove to the world that we 
have nothing to conceal; that the Church is willing to face the 
world, being confident of a favorable judgment, if that judgment 
is based on true history. In other words, if we cannot live in the 
light of history we do not wish to live at all. 

Now Leo XIIL., in that letter, did not propose a new doctrine, 
nor did he inaugurate a policy that was substantially different 
from the doctrines or practices of his predecessors. He simply 
invited those who were desirous of imbibing the truth to drink 
from the fountains of truth, by studying the original documents 
giving authentic information about the history of the Church. 
Hundreds of years before Leo XIII was born, the Church loved 
and prized history. What are the books of the Old Testament but 
the history of God’s dealings with men in so far as they relate to 
the adoration and worship which men owe to their Creator? 
What are the books of the New Testament: but a history of Christ’s 
birth, life, death, resurrection and ascension, the sending of the 
Holy Ghost to guide the Church, the spread of the Church and of 
Christ’s teachings throughout the world? 

History has preserved the traditions that came down to us 
from the days of Christ and of the Apostles; traditions which we 
prize as we value the truths which, under divine inspiration, the 
Apostles or Disciples of Christ consigned to writing. Church 
History is nothing more than an account of the establishment, the 
growth and the progress of the Kingdom of God on earth; by 
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God’s ‘providence, from the beginning of the Church to our own 
times, there have been men who appreciated the importance of 
giving, for their contemporaries and for future generations, the 
history of God’s dealings with men. The list of honor may be 
found in the introduction to any well-written Church History. 
I do not wish to single out for special mention any name from 
Eusebius, the “Father of Church History” to Jannsens and 
Denifle, the two great scholars who in our own days did such 
valiant service in the cause of religion by boldly telling the truth 
about the “reformation” and the “reformers”. Our adversaries 
have felt the weight of the blows delivered by these, champions of 
the faith; they are still smarting under the sting of the wounds 
inflicted by these knights of the truth; they are calling for relief 
and offering great rewards to any physician who can heal the 
wounds. But that physician will not be found, for the wounds 
were inflicted by pens that wrote the truth-—Jannsens and 
Denifle will never be refuted, because they were up-to-date scholars 
and historians; their statements were based on “documentary evi- 
dence,” and nothing could be gained now, even if the documents 
were destroyed, because their contents have been published to the 
world by these two conscientious scholars. The theologian of 
today must labor long and patiently in the field of apologetics and 
polemics. He must be prepared to defend, not only the doctrines 
and practices of the Church, but the very foundations on which our 
faith is built. He must, at all times, be ready to make use of the 
subsidiary sciences, those branches of knowledge which the old 
scholastics so aptly term the “ancillae fidei,” the handmaids of the 
faith. Now, amongst those auxiliary sciences, history is of the 
greatest importance, because it is history that leads us back to the 
origin of religious worship, to the origin of Christianity, to the 
origin of the sacred books, without which our religion cannot be 
defended, although they are not the sole foundation on which it . 
rests. 

The Fathers of the Vatican Council, in the Constitution “Dei 
Filius” (C. 3 on Faith) clearly indicate the apologetic value of 
history, when they declare that “The Church by itself, with its 
marvellous extension, its eminent holiness, and its inexhaustible 
fruitfulness in every good thing; with its Catholic unity and its 
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invincible stability, is a great and perpetual motive of credibility, 
and an irrefutable witness of its own divine mission. And thus 
like a standard set up unto the nations (Isaias XI, 12) it both 
invites to itself those who do not yet believe, and assures its chil- 
dren that the faith which they profess rests on the most firm 
foundation.” : 

History must be the weapon of defense, which, at all times, 
useful, is especially necessary in our times, when the enemies of 
the Church are arming themselves with all instruments of attack 
that can be found or fabricated by those who devote themselves 
to historical research. 

Dogma — Passing from apologetics and polemics to the 
consideration of special dogmas, it is easy to see the importance 
of history ; 

First — In order that the teachings of the Church may be 
clearly understood. 

Second — In order that these truths may be explained to out- 
siders, and defended against their attacks. 

Third — In order to excite the interest and enthusiasm of 
those who are preparing themselves to be the expounders and 
defenders of the faith. 

First — Our forefathers were fully alive to the importance of 
history as a help to understand the doctrines of the Church. In 
the olden times when men studied theology not so much for the 
sake of argument as for the sake of learning that science which 
St. John Damascene defined in the well-known formula “Fides 
Quaerens Intellectum,” the study of history was considered an 
essential part of the training of an ecclesiastical student. In the 
thirteenth century the Constitutions of the Dominican Order pre- 
scribed that, when a student was sent from his province to one of 
the great “Studia Generalia” established at Paris, Cologne, Ox- 
. ford, Montpelier and Bologne (see A. T. Drane, “Christian 
Schools and Scholars,” p. 413) he should be provided with three 
books, a Bible, the Books of the Sentences of Peter Lombard (for 
which the Summa of St. Thomas was afterwards substituted) and 
a History (Const: Ord. Praed., De Studentibus, C. XIV, cfr. Fon- 
tana, de Studio, P. 458). It is affirmed on good authority that 


the history mentioned in this enactment was the manual of one 
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Peter, called “Comestor,” because he devoured all the books that 
came into his hands. He is honorably, mentioned by all writers 
on Church History. 

Now this enactment of the Dominican Constitutions reflects the 
spirit-of that age, and it is an incontestable proof of the fact that 
history received serious attention in the thirteenth century, which 
may well be called the golden age of theological studies. 

It is well known that Melchior Canus, a Theologian of the 
Council of Trent, and author of the first treatise “De Locis 
Theologicis,”’ devoted one book (Book XI) of his immortal work 
to the consideration of the value of history as a store-house from 
which theologians may supply themselves with arguments to 
explain and defend the faith. Melchior Canus was, I believe, the 
first to write ex proposito on the relation of history to theology, 
and I would not content myself with giving him a mere passing 
notice, were it not that the value of his treatise is universarry recog- 
nized. Those old theologians builded wisely and on solid founda- 
tions. Select any dogma, from the beginning of the theatise “De Deo 
Uno” to the end of the tract “De Novissimis,” and it would be 
easy to show how much more accurately and more clearly the 
teaching of the Church will be manifested, if it be held before 
us in what may be called its historical “Cadre” or frame-work. 
The history of the errors which the Church has condemned, a 
knowledge of those errors and the motives which animated those 
who proposed them, a knowledge of the facts and circumstances 
pertaining to the errors and their condemnations, these points are 
always useful, and sometimes absolutely necessary in order that 
we may form a true conception of the teaching of the Church. 
Every professor and every student of theology knows how much 
light is shed on the doctrines of the Church by the history of the 
Councils, especially of the last two great Councils, Trent and the 
Vatican. Without historv who can understand the true attitude 
of the Church towards the reading of the Bible, the system of 
Galileo, the Inquisition, Ontologism, Traditionalism, the errors 
condemned in the Syllabus, ete. These examples might be mul- 
tiplied, but a word suffices to announce the principle. 

Second — What.I have said with regard to the importance of 


history in order that the children of the Church may have a clear 
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conception of her dogmatic teachings acquires double force when 
there is question of explaining her teachings to outsiders, and of 


defending her dogmas against the attacks of enemies. The cause 
of truth has suffered from the falsification of history and the mis- 


representation of facts. Our reply must consist in the presenta- 
tion of the truth; and, if the exposition or defense is not based on 
true history, then a good cause will be injured by the ignorance 
or weakness of its defenders. Melchior Canus, in the book to 
which I have referred, cites several instances in which theologians 
based their doctrines on false assertions. Fortunately, our faith 
does not depend on the skill of its defenders; the truth will stand 
‘though they may fall, but in the meantime honest inquirers may 
be decefved or misled. St. Thomas warns theologians against at- 
tempting to prove the genuine mysteries of our faith by reason, 
because the reasons assigned may not be convincing; it may be 
possible to refute them, and then outsiders will despise the truth. 
(1 P. Qu. 32, al, and Qu. 46, a2.) In like manner, the faith 
will suffer if theologians adduce in defense arguments from his- 
tory which must be rejected when the truth and the facts become 
known. 

For instance, he acts imprudently, who, in defending the 
Papacy, denies that the lives of some Popes were not in all re- 
spects virtuous. Infallibility is not impeccabillity, sinners may 
exercise legitimate authority; the cause of the Papacy will suffer 
if we foolishly deny irregularities which will afterwards be mani- 
fested in the light of true history. 

On the other hand, the attitude of- the Church towards the 
Bible and the reading of the Bible will be better understood by 
outsiders when they learn from history truthfully written how 
carefully she has preserved the sacred books, how anxious she was 
to have them explained to the people, how many printed editions, 
in Latin and in the vernacular, were circulated before the publica- 
tion of Luther’s Bible, ete. These and similar facts frequently 
are more important in dealing with outsiders than an explanation 
of the reasonableness of prohibiting indiscriminate reading of the 
Sacred Books by the unlearned and the unstable (2 Peter, 3, 16). 

For the knowledge of these and of equally valuable facts we 
must look to history; and history often will secure a favorable 


hearing from persons who would turn a deaf ear to mere state- 
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ments and explanations, however learned or ingenious they may be. 

Third — But, why should we speak of the importance of his- 
tory in order to obtain a fair hearing from outsiders when there is 
nearer home a necessity of something to excite the interest and 
arouse the enthusiasm of our own students? 

A—Children studying the catechism will apply themselves 
more diligently and with better results if the teacher excites them 
to greater earnestness by illustrations from interesting and in- 
structive chapters of Bible History. 

B — The boys in our colleges and the girls in our academies 
will take more interest in the cause of “Religious Instruction” if 
their instructors make the lessons something more than a list of 
truths to be known and rules to be observed, by adding the at- 
tractiveness, the helpful rest and relief, and the welcome digres- 
sions that are furnished in abundance by the pages of-history. 

C — Students of theology are anxious to know the doctrines of 
the Church. They wish to prepare themselves to explain and 
defend her dogmas, laws, and practices in a manner that will be 
worthy of the Church and creditable to themselves; they, too, will 
be much more earnest in their work if history gives a life-like 
reality and attractiveness to their studies. The list of dogmas, 
precepts and practices of the Church will be a dry bone which they 
will not care to pick unless they find the sweetmeat with which 
history can cover it. 

Let us learn a lesson from the worldly-wise men of our coun- 
try. See the enthusiasm and the attachment to the institutions 
of our beloved country which are excited, and kept alive and 
strengthened by the study of American History in the schools and 
colleges of our land. We know the system that has been adopted, 
and we know the results that have been obtained by the diffusion 
of a knowledge of the history of our country — the history of its 
struggles for independence, of its great warriors and statesmen, 
the framing of the federal constitution, the establishment of the 
State governments, the proclamation of the dignity of man, of his 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, the equality of 
all men before the law, and so forth. The Church has a history 
that is more glorious than the history of any human government; 
and those who are charged with the training of the soldiers and 
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generals of the Church should excite the courage and call forth the 
best efforts of her defenders by fostering the study of her history, 
the history of her institution, of her efforts and struggles, of her 
dignified and beautiful teachings, rules, institutions and cere- 
monies, of her Councils and great men, of her triumphs over the 
powers of darkness, of her consideration for the weakness and 
wants of humanity —of everything that proves her to be the 
Church established by Christ for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of men. If there be found in our ecclesiastical training 
schools any students whose interest and enthusiasm will not be 
aroused by the history of the Church, they should lay aside the sou- 
tane or the religious habit; but let the trainers of young eccles- 
iastics bear in mind the great responsibility of those who neglect 
to supply the fire and fuel that should and would produce the 
flame of ardent zeal. 

B— The truths of the statements just made is confirmed by 
the experience of all who have taught theology. Any professor of 
dogmatic theology knows that history is necessary in order to 
make the truths of our faith intelligible, and in order to make the 
study of dogma attractive. Craving your pardon for introducing 
a personal statement, I have no hesitation in saying that exper- 
ience has made me fully alive to the importance of history in con- 
junction with the teachings of dogmatic theology. I have found, 
as I know other professors have found, that a knowledge of history 
is necessary in order to understand the decrees of the Church, and 
especially in order to excite the interest and enthusiasm of the 
students. 

What professor is not willing to say that he has often felt the 
need of a history of the religious beliefs of the various Protestant 
sects? Fr. Tanquerey’s excellent manual of theology would lose 
much of its value if we were to eliminate the portions which give 
an account.of the doctrines of Protestants in this country. I 
shall not stop to consider the difficulty of giving a logical and com- 
plete list and history of the opinions held by the sects wherein 
confusion abounds; I merely wish to call attention to the fact that 
a little history of the dissenters by whom we are surrounded gives 
life and actuality to the studies of those who are preparing them- 
selves for the duties of the priesthood. The fact illustrates a 
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principle which can be applied to any error, in any age of the 

Church, due allowance being made for a judicious selection, accord- 

ing to the importance of the errors to be refuted. Give our stu- 

dents more history. It will make them take a deeper interest in 

their studies; it will aid them in forming clear conceptions of the 

truths they dre to teach, and of the errors which they must combat. 
PART II. 

Now, how is this good work to be accomplished? The solution 
of this question in all its details must be left to the deliberations of 
a committee; I shall do no more than to announce a few general 
principles which cannot be overlooked in the working out of any 
practical scheme that may be proposed. 

First — History and theology must go hand-in-hand. History, 
must, indeed, be the auxiliary science, but the course of studies 
should be so arranged that the time given to theology will not 
exclude history nor relegate it to a time and place so secondary and 
inconyenient that its importance will not be apprehended. If the 
time allotted be found insufficient for both sides, lengthen the 
course of studies. 

Second — Writers and professors should choose the middle 
course between making history a mere narration of facts or col- 
lection of dates, and making it all theory and deduction. On the 
one hand, a mere knowledge of facts and dates is useless; “Cog- 
nitio singularium non perficit intellectum,” says St. Thomas (1 P. 
Qu. 12, cfr Qu. 107, A. 2 C corp. A. 8, ad 4) ; the narrative should 
be so arranged that it will throw light on some important truth 
or principle. On the other hand, the historian who is too much 
given to theorizing will be tempted to twist facts in order to make 
them fit his theory, and will disgust his readers by continually 
obtruding his personal views and observations. 

Third — The importance of history must not be exaggerated. 
The fall of Doellinger, who had more faith in his knowledge of 
history than in the presence of the Holy Ghost guiding the Church, 
furnishes a sad example of the evils that may result from a proud 
and unreasonable attachment to one’s study of predilection. 

Fourth — A sincere love of the truth, prudent fearlessness in 
stating the truth, and fairness in the exposition, are qualities that 
should be required in every author and professor of history. It 
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were easy to make a hero of Martin Luther if the historian should 
write only those pages which tell of his love of liberty, without ex- 
plaining the causes which impelled him to reject everything that 
was a restraint on indulgence. The true history of Luther is the 
best refutation of Lutheranism; hence the rage of Protestants 
against the fearless Jannsens and the unsparing Denifle. 

Fifth — A good Manual of Church History should be put in 
the hands of the students. I shall not attempt to decide whether 
that manual should be the translation of Darras, the translation 
of Alzog, the translation of Brueck, or the work of another author. 
Without a text-book the students will not make progress, but the 
professor should be prepared to add to the words of the text from 
the abundance of his personal knowledge. We may safely say that, 
without the personal’ work of a well-equipped and prudently 
enthusiastic professor, all plans and efforts will result in failure. 

Sixth — In conclusion, I take the liberty of quoting from the 
Abbe Hogan’s admirable book on “Clerical Studies” (Boston, 
Marlier & Callanan, 1888) the following wise and practical re- 
marks concerning the distribution of historical work: “T'wo 
methods are conceivable; one consisting of a single course followed 
out consecutively during a period of three, four or five years, 
which the students drop into as they come up year after year, and 
follow the best they can; the other devoting the first year or two 
to the outlines of the subject, while, for the subsequent years, a 
second course is given to a closer study of some more important 
matters. ; 

The advantages of the second method are obvious. It permits 
students to begin at the beginning, to deal first with what is more 
accessible, and to prepare a fitting frame-work for what will follow, 
while it affords an opportunity to the professor to accommodate 
his programme year after year to the requirements of the time, or 
to the special needs of his hearers.” 

To this I will add but one remark: Let history be taught in 
the catechism class, in the school, in the college, in the seminary, 
in the university; let it have a prominent place in priestly reading 
and study; we must not separate two things that should go 
together — the doctrines of our religion and the history of our 


Church. 








A Few Suggestions about the History of Bogma. 





BY REV. JOSEPH BRUNEALUD, S&S. S., D. D. 





A book, theoretical rather than practical, which at the time of 
its publication in 1896, created somewhat of a sensation, tells 
us in a vague manner that Tranzelin’s method was to be the 
method of the ideal professor of dogma — and that was the his- 
torical method. The professor of dogmatic theology after the heart of 
Rey. John Talbot Smith, was to teach the history of dogma accord- 
ing to the method of Franzelin. Yet we hear from another writer 
that he has tried to reconcile the conflict existing between Franze- 
lin’s and Newman’s methods—the latter being truly histor- 
ical (Cf Essay on the Development of Doctrine), the former — 
well, something quite different — and that he hopes he partly suc- 
ceeded in his task. This writer is Mgr. Batiffol thus introducing 
to the reader his two remarkable volumes, Etudes d’ histoire et de 
theologie positive-—in which he applied an historical method 
to the treatment of the Sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. 
From his books it would appear, he thinks that the history of 
dogma must of necessity be studied, that it alone gives a solution 
of the serious difficulties arising from certain patristic and litur- 
gical texts—and alone expresses the proper idea of tradition 
whose development is a real as well as a slow one. At any rate 
the theorist and the learned rector of the Catholic University of 
Toulouse agree on the necessity of the history of dogma — even 
if they disagree on the question of Franzelin’s method and au- 
thority, a very secondary questicn. 

Now, Batiffol compared to the method of discussion employed 
by himself the argumentum praescriptionis exclusively made use 
of by the authors of La perpetuite de la foi de L’ Eglise Catholique 
touchant |’ Eucharistie—or poorly supplemented by quibbling 
on texts of Theodoret, ete. — to the effect of proving that the latter 
does not say anything against transubstantiation. Such quibblings 
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unfortunately, Batiffol.says, are too frequent in our’ text-books. 
Even some of the theologians who are anxious to determine the 
exact meaning.of, every text — and locate’ it in. its: historical sur- 
roundings — make but verbal concessions to the law of develop- 
ment. As an instance he quotes Franzelin granting on the one 
hand that the word transubstantiation was not used before the need 
of refuting the Berengarian heresy led to its discovery, and affirm- 
ing on the other that the idea of transubstantiation (the word 
excepted) is explicitly contained in the Holy Scriptures and Apos- 
tolic tradition. “At vero rem ipsum illa formula designatum in 
Scripturis ipsis et in Traditione Apostolica contineri, ut ea in 
scriptis Patrum et in publicis liturgiis manifestatur paulo post 
demonstrabimus.” — 

Evidently if such were the case, this so called development 
would be reduced to a mere question of words. 

Still the truth given by God, in the Gospel, must of necessity 
really grow and truly develop. This is a necessary consequence 
(1) of its intellectual character, and its course through so many 
generations of men, (2) of the many intellectual discussions it 
aroused as well (3) as of the diverse practical circumstances to 
which it must have been adapted. Theological systematization, 
in as much as it is a mixture of revealed truth and human meta- 
physical or psychological theories cannot give to such theories a 
value which is not theirs. So the theology of St. Thomas — the 
theology of the Church in his day, rests on that same Aristotel- 
ian system that the Fathers had denounced as the source of all 
errors, especially of the old Arian and Monophysite heresies — 
because the Fathers considered the philosophy of Aristotle a lan- 
guage dangerous to use in their days. The Church later on con- 
sidered it an accurate language well calculated to furnish a clear 
expression of her dogma. 

If we pass from France to Germany, we are pleased to quote 
from an experienced theologian who wrote a book for seminarians 
on lines somewhat similar to those of Fr. Hogan’s Clerical Studies. 

“The history of dogma,” says Hettinger, “comes in contact with 
dogmatic theology. They are not identical; dogmatic theology 
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proposes the ever same substance of faith under the different 
modifications of its development; but, to relate the history of this 
development, the influence of time and culture, the diatribes of 
heretics that called forth new definitions, to relate this is not its 
office. Much less would this be the case, were. dogmatic theology 
nothing else — and this is the opinion of the liberal wing in Pro- 
testant theology —than the expression of contemporaneous con- 
sciousness, which erroneously identifies religious ideas with their 
temporal forms of appearance ; these, they say, obscure the Christian 
idea, and consequently it is the duty of the history of dogma to 
distinguish the one from the other.” 

“Thus R. Lipsius, (Lehrbuch der evang. — protest. Dogmatik, 
p- 123) and Harnack in. his Degmengeschichte, and his followers, 
who seem to pride themselves in being the grave-diggers of 
Christian dogma.” (“Timothy Letters to a Young Theologian,” 
p. 365) ; 

Now, would not this last remark concerning the “orave-diggers” 
of Christian dogma show that the young priest cannot be ignorant 
of the history of dogma if he wishes to be able to answer diffi- 
culties and objections derived from the books of men such as 
Harnack and his followers? Unless he has acquired some serious 
knowledge of the history of dogma, might he not be apt to over- 
look or rashly deny in sweeping statements the facts that. they 
allege — real facts, often, but from which they derive wrong con- 
sequences? For it is surprising how fanciful sometimes are the 
constructions placed by Harnack and others on facts whieh are 
cnly naturally explained in a totally different sense. We would 
remind those who have perused his books of what he says -about 
ihe Real Presence, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the sacra- 
mental system. How painfully impressed we have often been 
to see how such a brilliant and sagacious mind could be so misled 
in the interpretation and bearing of facts and texts. But nothing 
less will suffice for the professor to answer those men than a 
thorough acquaintance with the history of dogma in all its details 
and its complicated developments which are true and real develop- 
ments. 

This work, we say at once, is not an easy work — perhaps the 
more reason to undertake it! Horror difficultatis et labor cer- 
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taminis multos retrahit a profectu. This word of The Following 
of Christ is true also—if not mostly — of the professors. Still, 
of late we have many helps in that work. The monographs of 
Batiffol mentioned before should by all means be in the hands 
of the professor of dogmatic theology. The Histoire des dogmas 
of Dr. Tixerout — which by the way is about to be translated into 
English — ought to be an indispensable manual of the professor of 
dogma. Fr. Turmel has written several monographs .and a 
Histoire de la theologie posttive. Fr. Riviere published last year 
his masterly work Histoire du Dogme de la Redemption. We have 
also on the same subject Oxenham The Atonement — a work which 
I find admirable, yet which seems to be too little known. Mene- 
goz — Sabatier — G. Stevens published also recently special works 
on this same dogma of the Redemption. There is in them much 
that is valuable, much more that should be refuted. I would not 
attempt to give an enumeration, even an incomplete one. I will 
simply refer to the articles of Dr. Hanna of Rochester in the 
N. Y. Review — on the Human Knowledge of Christ. 

Will the teaching of the history of dogma replace the teaching 
of degma itself? By no means. I can hardly believe that such 
a contention would ever have been put forth or thought of; and 
~ I am amazed at reading in the Ami du Clergé francais, 15 Feb- 
ruary 1906, a violent diatribe against those who would give as 
a text-book to the student the 300 volumes quarto of Migne — 
with all of Thomassin and Petau!! In that so exaggerated article, 
from the pen of a man who finds hardly tolerable the expression 
“life of dogma” — just as if it were a dead thing — and yet does 
not want to call theology anything but dogmatic theology and 
dogmatic theology anything but the deductive method of scho- 
lasties, — Denziger’s Enchiridion being the only kind of his- 
tory of dogma which students should be allowed to peruse, — even 
in that article, I say, we find the admission that the professor 
of dogmatic theology should know thoroughly the history of dogma 
in order to vivify his teaching. This is capital, I think, though 
scarcely sufficient. The students too should know something of 
that science. . 


But how and when shall they be taught? Are not our programs 
too heavy and our Bishops obliged or inclined to abridge the time 
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of seminary, training? And again the sempiternal horror difficul- 
tatis in many shapes. (Let us examine our conscience!) 

First of all to answer those questions I will say experientia 
duce, the students do like the teaching of dogma in which a 
great stress is put on its history and development. Instinctively 
they feel the need of such knowledge and besides it makes the 
rest, viz., the scholastic synthesis, much more clear and interesting 
when it is traced through successive developments up to its 
very beginnings, say to St. Paul’s theology. The dogma of 
Trinity, of Divinity -of Christ, Redemption, Original Sin, the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, etc., exposed in the above manner prove 
very interesting even to ordinary students. ° 

I say even: for the best method to teach the history of dogma 
might be to reserve the main part of it for special classes composed 
of the more advanced students. In some seminaries these classes 
or Seminars are left optional. Elsewhere, in Brighton, v. g., 
attendance is compulsory, and then a special class is made up 
of the students who have been most successful in their examina- 
tions. The latter system seems to me preferable. Last spring 
our special class studied the history of the indissolubility of matri- 
mony, and divorce. The result was that every one would have 
been, at the end, able to answer quite well an attack published 
against our doctrine, v. g., Dr. Ralph McKim in the New York 
Sun some months ago. This was a good result, and a pleasant 
study too it proved to be to refer the students to the original 
texts (these classes were held in the student’s library where all 
the books of reference were at hand). They all felt, too, that they 
had a much better grasp of the question than if they had been 
satisfied with understanding and memorizing the thesis of their 
text-books on the subject. 

Perhaps, too, the professor of Sacred Scripture might give a 
hand to his confrére of dogmatic theology. For the history 
of dogma to be decently complete, ought to embrace what is called 
Biblical theology. For instance in the treatise de Deo there 
should be an exposé of the development of the idea of God in the 
Old Testament. This cannot be done without a certain system 
being adhered to as to questions of date of composition and the 
iiterary character of the documents employed. Is not such a 
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method a more satisfactory one than that which consists in taking 
a few texts isolated from their context—from different books 
cf completely different character? Of course prudence, discre- 
tion, knowledge and labor are necessary: friction is probable; 
troubles not impossible ; but such a work would give in many cases, 
a solid basis to theology. Biblical theology is nothing but the 
first stage of the history of dogma. 

Will Patrology be superseded by this invader? Not at all. 
Patrology will be the second stage— what for instance can we 
understand about original sin and grace unless we make a ser- 
ious study of St. Augustine? But the student who had a good 
course of Patrologt is certainly much better prepared to under- 
take and understand that historical treatment. It is wonderful 
how students are able to get hazy notions. I actually read in 
an examination paper that “St. Augustine was correct on mat- 
ters of grace because he had access to the Acts of the Council of 
‘Trent that had condemned Jansenius.” This was in the days 
when there was no class of Patrology!! 

{ feel that some one will say: This of course is all right for 
a University course, but not adapted to the needs of our seminar- 
ies. Distinguo. The University student will have to resume 
again on larger lines the outlines he has studied at the seminary. 
But lie should have commenced the study already in his seminary 
days. Will the professor of philosophy wait for a University 
course, before giving to his students the history of philosophy ? 

But perhaps that might demand a recasting of our text-books 
of theology! Perhaps, not necessarily. But, should that become a 
necessity, who would complain? Cui malo? I must stop, I would 
be giving hints as to the changes to be introduced in our text- 
hooks of Dogma. This’ ought to be the subject of a_ special 
paper. $ 

I conclude by proposing to’ adopt the spirit — only the spirit 
of Lainez, S. J. He said when sent to the Council of Trent 
that he would not quote any writer whose works he would not 
have read entirely, so as to be able to grasp completely the thought 
of that writer. What an excellent example! But if the professor 
of dogma can hardly do that for every authority he quotes — 
Migne has 300 quarto volumes — yet it shows us the thoroughness 
at which we should aim. No one can be a truly competent pro- 
fessor of dogma who is not thoroughly versed in the history of 
dogma. 








Grand Public Mass Meeting © 


At Gray's Armory, July 12, 3 YP. M. 


The meeting was presided over by Rev. Francis T. Moran. On 
the stage were massed one thousand parochial school children 
bearing little union flags. After an overture by the orchestra, the 
meeting was opened with the singing of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” by the children’s chorus, directed by Prof. J. A. Menth, 
after which the Chairman addressed the audience as follows: 

Rr. Rey. Bisuop, Rev. FATHERS OF THE CLERGY, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN — This afternoon the Third National Educational 
Convention closed its sessions, and this evening we hold-a confer- 
ence with the Catholic public of Cleveland. 

We have not attacked in this Convention, public schools. We 
have said that they are not as good as they should be for the 
American public. They are not as good as they should be for 
the Catholic public, because we believe that good citizenship cannot 
be obtained without religion. Religion is the basis of morality, 
and without morality there is no good citizenship. Because we 
have not always accepted them as they are, as the best means of 
educating the future citizens of this republic, we have been told 
that we are the enemies of education. I submit, my dear friends, 
that any one who is familiar at all with the subject, knows that 
the Catholic Church has stood at the portals of knowledge as its 
sacred guardian; and that if it were not for her there would not 
even exist at the present time the means of education. So much 
do we love education, but in its best form, that we are not satisfied 
with erecting schools for our own children in which. they may be 
given an education that is right in every respect, but we have con 
tributed to the education of other people’s children. 

We are here for a great purpose at this time. We are here 
to profess anew our allegiance to the principles of Catholic educa- 
tion and to hold aloft the banner of the Church that has always 
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marched in the forefront of civilization. 

I will not presume to introduce the first speaker.. I- know that 
you will all welcome with your affectionate regard, the Bishop of 
this diocese as he addresses you. 


Address of Bishop. Gorstmann. 





My Dear FairHrut PeopLe — Perhaps you do not know what 
work has been done here in Cleveland during the last three days. 
We have here leading Catholic educators of the whole United 
States. For three days, in three different departments,-they have 
been deliberating on questions of Catholic education, each division 
in its own department. . 

When I was a young priest I said to Archbishop Wood: “Arch- 
bishop, I would like to endow the Chair of Philosophy in St. 
Charles’ Seminary.” He listened to me very quietly, and then he 
said, “No, I will not accept it. The seminary has been blessed by 
Almighty God, depending exclusively on the free-will offerings of 
the faithful. ‘Their charity has never failed. I will have no 
endowment. I will have no scholarships. Let those who come 
after us do their work just as the Catholics of today are doing 
theirs. I wish to have no funds that would be a temptation to the 
government to come in and confiscate it at any future time.” He 
was a man with deep thoughts and broad views, and I have often 
thought of what he said at that time. 

You might ask — what has that to do with this mass meeting 
of the Catholics of Cleveland? Look abroad and see what is 
going on in the Catholic countries of Europe.. Look at France. 
We know what is going on there. See what is going on in Eng- 
land. They have had the support of the government for the 
denominational schools, and Catholic schools have sprung up all 
over the country, and yet now in parliament a bill was introduced 
taking away all the support and throwing back on the people 
themselves absolutely the whole support of education for their 
children. [I contrast Italy, France and England now with Ger- 
many. You all know of the movement in Germany in the year 
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1870, when Bismarck in the height of his power, with his rule of 
blood and iron, declared that the Catholic Church was the enemy 
of the empire. It aroused the Catholics of Germany at once. 
The Bishops were imprisoned, the parishes were without pastors, 
and they commenced their crusade through Germany. When they 
started, there was no Catholic press of any kind in Germany, and 
as they went on they realized the power of the Catholic press, and 
today there are nearly four hundred Catholic publications in Ger- 
many, five daily papers with a circulation up in the hundreds of 
thousands, and weekly papers published in almost every town and 
village. Through the press, and through the Catholic clergy, 
that center branch has been unified. That is what we need in 
this country. 

The whole of the Catholic educational system of the United 
States must be organized. It must be unified. It must be 
brought absolutely together. We must show the country what 
the parochial schools and the Catholic colleges of this country and 
the Catholic University in Washington, represent; that they repre- 
sent at least 15,000,000 of the people of these United States. And 
therefore, although the Catholic Educational Society is only three 
years old, I said, ““Now, the hour has struck; we are going to have 
an association that will represent the views of all Catholic edu- 
cators in the United States.” And representing their views, they 
represent the views of all the Catholic fathers and mothers and 
young men and women of the country. And this has come to pass. 
The Bishop depends entirely on his clergy to carry out what he 
wishes to be gone for the spiritual and temporal welfare of his 
flock. But the clergy must look to the laity, and this brings me to 
the one thought of this mass meeting this evening. We want 
Catholic laymen. We want Catholic women. We want them to 
be representatives of Catholic thought. We want them to be lights 
to the community around them, ‘as-I have said so frequently in 
addressing my people in the various parishes which [ have visited. 
The eyes of all are on you. A Catholic is criticised more than 
any one else. One who by his example causes scandal to the faith, 
what he does is attributed to the whole body. We want godly men 
and women. We want more than mere intellectual men and 


women. We want men and women who will be educated up to the 
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highest standard ; and the object of this Catholic Educational ‘Asso- 
ciation is to uplift, to promote the highest kind of Catholic edu- 
cation, so that there will be no excuse whatsoever for any Catholic 
father or mother to send their children’ to non-Catholic schools. 
We want men to think, to recognize the conservative influence and 
power of our Church. 

All the sessions of this Association have been inspiring to me. 
The papers read were all excellent. The discussions on the papers 
were most practical, and I am sure will be very fruitful. Catholic 
educators from all over the country have met, and they now know 
each other. They are all animated by the same sublime motive, 
the best education, the highest, for our Catholic young men and 
women in a Catholic environment, and a Catholic atmosphere, with 
a thorough knowledge of their holy religion; with a love for its , 
means of grace, that thus they may become ready and willing de- 
fenders of their faith, true children of God, practical Catholics ; 
and true to God they must be good loyal citizens and true to their 
beloved country. We are no longer on the defensive. We know 
our faith. We know our rights. If all are united, our rights will 
be respected. We have proved our loyalty in every crisis of our 
government. Our fellow citizens who recognize the conservative 
influence and power of the Church, are with us. Let us then 
Catholic education we are able to give to our children, and be able 
to meet any and every attack that is made on our Holy Mother the 
Church. Let us get ever nearer the fulfillment of our. great 
Catholic ideals. And especially let us labor for the temporal and 
spiritual uplifting of our fellow-men. These are the sentiments 
of your Bishop, who all through his life-time has spoken, and in 
every way done everything he could for Catholic ‘education. 

THe CHAIRMAN — I have pleasure in introducing to you as the 
next speaker, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor D. J. O’Connell, D. D., 
Rector of the Catholic University at Washington. 


Address of Monsignor ©’ Conwell, 

I shall not tax your patience, but I must not let this 
occasion go by without giving expression first to the feelings 
that are uppermost in my heart and in the hearts of all my fellow- 
delegates, to thank you most cordially for the hospitable entertain- 
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ment you have given us. From the first moment to the last we 
have felt and lived as if we were among friends. I have always 
heard that the city of Cleveland was animated by noble traditions, 
and now I know it. We return to our respective homes from 
your fair city, bearing hearts filled with pleasant memories and 
stored with feelings of gratitude. People of Cleveland, we thank 
you, and wish you well, and may Heaven’s brightness ever shine 
upon you. : 

This Catholic Educational Association that you have been 
entertaining, though it had its roots in the far distant past in 
college, school and seminary, had its origin as an organization only 
three years ago in the city of St. Louis. The enormous develop- 
ment it has had since that time proves how fully it has answered 
to the general want. It is our purpose to improve Catholic educa- 
tion. It is our purpose to take up our system of Catholic education 
and study it-in all its parts and in all its details and co-ordinations, 
and to improve that system, to elevate that system, and as much 
as possible by adaptation, to perfect that system. 

As Catholics, we have a very old educational system of our own. 
As Catholics we have done already a great deal of educating. We 
have educated many tribes and peoples. We have educated nations 
and empires. And we have known under the guidance of the 
Providence that directs our Church how to adapt our system to the 
changing circumstances of the times. None are more alive to the 
fact, I believe, than we, that during the past fifty years great 
changes have taken place in educational methods; and none are 
more disposed heartily and fully to avail themselves of them than 
we, the representatives of your Catholic educators. We honestly 
believe we can give as good secular training as anybody else. 
We are absolutely determined to do it. The only difference 
between our system and any other system is the addition 
of morality and religion. I never in my life could believe, nor at 
this moment do I believe, that it ever was the intention of the 
American people to bring up their children without morality or 
without religion. I hold that in the main the founders of this 
government were God-fearing men, and I remember always that 
the philosopher in the town hall at Philadelphia, when it came to 


the question of adopting a constitution, said, “Gentlemen, let us 
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go and seek light in prayer.” However we differ, I must recognize 
that according to the lights that were in them they drank religion 
in a certain way from the New Testament as a child drinks nourish- 
ment from the breast of its mother. And if today such a large 
number of their children are brought up in schools where no reli- 
gion and no morality can be taught, I think it is to be ascribed 
mainly to the inevitable result, to the inevitable working out of 
circumstances of a most unfortunate and maybe unforeseen char- 
acter. There is reason to believe that when that system of schools 
was first adopted, it was thought that their work would be sup- 
plemented in the home or in the church. But, alas, it seems that 
now the domestic altar is overthrown in many a home, and that the 
teaching in many a pulpit is of a very uncertain note. A most 
unfortunate sophism was introduced. Somehow the name of sec- 
tarianism was given to everything that is Christian. It would 
seem that in the United States today from this point of view the 
only:thing that is unsectarian, is what is un-Christian. Agnos- 
ticism is not called sectarian, but it seems to me that un-Christian 
sects can be just as sectarian as any others. I believe we must 
go back to our traditions, and recognizing that this is a Christian 
country, live on Christian principles. Our fathers in this country, 
the law-makers, were brought up on Christian teaching; and I 
believe it is designed in the future, in the lapse of time, that their 
ehildren will go back themselves of their own accord to those 
principles. And why? Because they see the result—the sad 
result — of education severed and divorced from religion. We 
have adhered to the old experience; we have united religion with 
secular training, and I believe that the days are not far distant 
when others will join with us and say that there is no valuable 
education without morality and religion. Even now throughout 
this broad land there is not one American home that does not wish 
to see its sons distinguished by integrity of life, and its daughters 
by purity of morals. That is our aim — to make our children and 
our homes as perfect as possible, to make our men models of 
integrity and our women jewels of virtue. 








Che Training of the Citizen 


——_—_— 


M. J. Mooney, Esq. of Cleveland, Ohia 


The training of the citizen is a subject to which but scant 
justice can be done within the limits of a short address. A large 
and interesting volume might be written on it. The most I can 
hope to do is to touch briefly upon what appear to be some defects 
in our general educational system, 

The word “citizen” is to be understood here not in the narrow 
and technical legal sense, but in the broader sense of man living 
his life and pursuing his activities in this republic of ours. The 
aim of true education should be the development of all man’s 
natural faculties; by instruction and discipline to develop him 
mentally, so that he may be fully prepared to take his place in 
the social organization and successfully perform the duties of life. 
Any system of education that falls short of this complete and har- 
monious development is likely to produce imperfect and unsatis- 
factory results 

The temporal duties that secular education aims to qualify a 
man to perform may be roughly classified as those that he owes 
(1) to the State; (2) to society; (3) to his family; and (4) to 
himself. 

In its broadest meaning, “education” may be said to begin 
with the dawn of reason and to cease only at death. An important 
period is that of childhood, before formal school education begins, 
when the future citizen is dependent upon parental training and 
home influences for his elementary conceptions of duty and obli- 
gation. This is a period during which the State can exercise but 
slight control, although impressions may then be made upon the 
plastic nature of the child that may determine its future destiny. 

In modern times and civilized nations the formal education 
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of youth is carried on by the State or under its control. With 
good reason has the State by law required that children between 
stated ages shall attend school regularly and receive the training 
that is provided for them. The permanency of the State and 
the welfare of society demand it. Therefore, for a period varying 
from seven to ten or more years, the youth is brought under: the 
influence and direction of professed teachers, to be trained and 
prepared to assume his part in life. While his education may, 
and does continue after this fateful period is passed, it is here and 
at this time that the foundations are laid. It is here that it 
is generally determined whether the product shall be a good and 
useful citizen or not. At this time his natural physical and mental 
gifts should be developed and strengthened, good moral principles 
be inculeated, and his spiritual nature receive the attention it: 
importance deserves. 

Consciously or subconsciously, every system sets before itself 
certain ideals that it endeavors to realize. Undoubtedly, our Amer- 
ican system of education purposes to qualify the youth to perform 
the duties of his station in life in an efficient and intelligent man- 
ner, and also to make of him a good and useful citizen. Assuming 
this to be true, it will be of interest to inquire whether the means 
adopted successfully accomplish these purposes. 

The State, by law, attempts to prescribe the Jegal rights 
and obligations of its citizens. This law, divided into the un- 
written or common law, and the written or statutory law, is a thing 
of growth and evolution; the result of the combined efforts of 
judges and legislators to meet and provide for new and ever- 
varying conditions. As it is contrary to the theory of our legisla- 
tion to provide for conditions that have not yet been realized in 
experience, and as our courts cen only extend the domain of the 
common law by passing on cases that have actually arisen, it 
follows that the law is always in an imperfect state; it lags behind 
the requirements of the times, and needs constant amendment to 
keep it within measurable distance of the conditions produced 
by modern progress. This has been its history from the begin- 
ning and, no doubt, will continue ‘to be its history until the 
arrival of ‘the millennium; and it is this feature that has consti- 
tutéd the chief obstacle to the codification of the law. ' 
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But if the law is thus clumsy and defective as a. measure of 
legal rights and duties, what shall we say. of its deficiencies as 
a rule of moral conduct ?.. How. many are the wrongs it provides 
against and never reaches? And how many are the wrongs fraught 
with grave injury to the State and to society against wliich it 
makes no provision at all? Even in our courts of justice today 
there are many moral wrongs that come under judicial notice 
that the law, re-enforced by equity, declares itself unable to 
remedy. And the law books contain- many cases wherein the 
courts have gravely anmounced that it is not the province of the 
law to provide a remedy for merely moral wrongs, meaning 
thereby wrongs and injuries of the gravest consequence to. society 
and the State that the common and statute law in their inadequacy 


have not yet provided for. 
Another weakness of the civil and criminal laws is that they 


are not self-executing; the judicial machinery must be set in 
motion. And where the wrong is committed against the weak or 
ignorant, or by great and. powerful interests, or secretly, against 
the interests of the State itself or society, or where the executive 
hand is palsied by corrupting influences, in such case the machinery 
of justice frequently does not operate at all. 

Again, there are violations of the criminal statutes that are 
contrary to public morality, public policy or public justice, the 
perpetrators of which are amenable to the penalties provided, but 
the interests of the guilty parties pledge. them to sécrecy, and for 
lack of evidence their offenses go “unwhipt of justice”. 

Further, it may be safely asserted that many injustices are 
carried out under its protection, and even by the authority of 
the law itself. There are unjust laws that favor one class of citi- 
zens to the injury of another; many laws that are framed decep- 
tively and used for the wrongful advantage of the few against the 
many; laws of procedure so framed as to constitute a practical 
denial of, justice to all but the opulent and well-to-do; and laws 
frankly framed and passed for private advantage of wealthy in- 
terests, that destroy natural economic conditions and do direct 
injury to the great majority of the citizens. The law even coun- 
tenances a :;stem that strikes at the very existence of the State 


by attacking the integrity and sanctity of the. family life, and by 
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the facility with which it grants divorce it invites those attacks. 

What protection has the State or society against these defi- 
ciencies in our legal system? What protection has it against those 
powerful malefactors who override and nullify the law? These 
unpunished offenses eat like a malignant cancer into the body 
politic, and the result is a widespread and growing contempt and 
disrespect for law. 

A century and a half ago the Baron de Montesquieu in his 
celebrated work on the “Spirit of Laws” recorded his observa- 
tion upon the necessity for virtue in a republic; and this obser- 
vation, made a quarter of a century before our nation was estab- 
lished, is finding ample vindication today. As the people them- 
selves make the laws by which they are to be bound, and elect their 
rulers who are to enforce these laws, it is self-evident that if 
the body of the people be not virtuous and patriotic and just, 
there is an end to free government. It has been said that there 
is no tyranny so bad as the tyranny of the majority; but the 
tyranny of a venal and corrupt majority must be a great deal worse. 

_It will be observed that where the law confers a right, it 
provides a remedy for its enforcement; where it forbids an act, it 
imposes a penalty for a violation. A right without a remedy, or 
a criminal statute without a penalty for breach, is a mere dead 
letter. And here we see that the vital principle of all human 
law is its sanction—the constraining power or principle that 
compels obedience. “Man is prone to evil”’says the Book of 
Exodus, and the experience of three thousand years sustains the 
prophet. Open any code of laws from the Code of Hammurabi 


to the 97th Ohio Laws and you will find the legislator fully 
recognizing man’s depravity. Side by side, they go together, right 
and remedy, offense and punishment. What would be thought of 
a law that forbade an act, but provided no penalty for violation, 
leaving it to the discretion of each person to obey or not, as he 
chose? Such*a law would be no law at all; the essential element 
of a law is absent — the sanction, the constraining element that 
compels obedience. 

What is the constraining principle that enforces merely ethical 
teachings? In the absence of religion, how are the so-called moral 
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principles to be enforced when they are not backed by the civil 
and criminal laws? How are society and the State to be safe- 
guarded against their breach when the positive law proves in- 
adequate ? 

Human experience certainly seems to teach that it is of little 
avail to instruct youth that one life of conduct is right and another 
wrong, if no certain reward for good conduct, or-punishment for 
bad be shown him. - Although his moral teachers declaim against the 
indulgence of his passions, the gratification of his senses, the acqui- 
sition of wealth and power by unjust means, and all the secret 
sins that rarely come to light; of what avail is all this unless 
he be also shown that inevitable retribution will follow, in pun- 
ishment that far outweighs the temporary advantage or gratifica- 
tion? Will the maxims of the Utilitarians, like “Honesty is the 
best policy” and “Be good and you will be happy” be strong enough 
to restrain him, when temporal gain or pleasure tempts him? 
The best answer to this is found in the daily papers with their 
records of vice and crime; in the pages of the monthly magazines 
where the men with the muck-rakes uncover the sins of the mighty ; 
and in the journal of legislative and congressional committees 
where the seamy side of commercial and political life is revealed. 
It will not do to say that the necessary sanction. is found in the 
celf-satisfaction of the just man upon his good conduct, or in the 
reprobation of society for his bad. These sanctions, except in 
rare cases, exert but little restraining influence, and none at all 
where the. wrong may be done in secret. Bribery, graft and 
efficial corruption are degrading public life; sexual immorality, 
especially in our great centers of population, is inviting comparison 
of our cities with Sodom and Gomorrah; and the infinitely 
diversified forms of commercial dishonesty are evident on every 
hand. Ethical teaching seems to be powerless to restrain them. 
Good citizenship is not prompted by such conditions as these, and 
their existence shows the necessity for some revision in the ac- 
cepted methods of “training the citizen”. 

For the purpose of this discussion, we may ignore the physical 
side of education. We have not set before ourselves the lofty Greek 


or Roman ideals of physical strength and beauty. We are not 
living in the youth of the world, nor on the sunny shores of the 
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“Grecian Archipelago; nor is it a part of our national program 
to conquer the world by force cf -arms. 

As to the education of the mind, intellectual training, I do 
not desire, even were I qualified, to go into a discussion of the 
merits or demerits of our modern systems. I am willing to concede 
that they may be the ripe result of the gathered wisdom of 
the ages, embodying the best principles of teaching and training 
that experience has approved, from Aristotle to Herbert Spencer. 
Let this be determined by the congress of expert educators assem- 
bled here this week. 

Of vastly more importance to the State and to mankind are the 
moral and spiritual education of youth. Are the minds and the 
consciences of youth so trained that they become firmly grounded 
in the principles of justice and morality? Are they made familiar 
with the sharp line that divides right from wrong? Are they 
taught to respect the law, to reverence and obey lawful authority, 
to love their country and to fear God? 

If, in this impressionable period of their lives they be not taught 
these things, however well trained they may be physically and 
intellectually, it is hardly to be expected that they should prove 
to be good citizens. 

What are the dangers that today most seriously menace the sta- 
bility of the nation and threaten to destroy republican institutions ? 
Not the acts of the common criminal, the burglar, the drunken 
brawler or the petty thief. These unfortunates, who are frequently 
the victims of hereditary taint, of ignorance and of the hard 
oppression of modern economic conditions, the strong arm of 
the law can always curb. Their offenses are crude and obvious, 
and the organized forces of the State. are persistently directed 
against them. ‘Their cases are provided for in the Revised 
Statutes, the criminal courts and the penitentiary. They are older 
than the statutes or the common law; they existed prior to the 
State itself, and, no doubt, will long continue to exist. But they 
have never seriously menaced the stability of government. 

The great danger to the republic today is not the so-called 
criminal classes or their violations of the law. We have among 


us a quasi-criminal class-whom the law, in its imperfection, has 
as yet scarcely recognized. In this class are men of the highest 
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intellect, men of education, as that term is popularly understood ; 
men trained to the highest point of efficiency along their special 
lines, who have organized and control. great industries upon the 
success of which hundreds of thousands depend for their liveli- 
hood. Possessing. great power, they do not scruple to use it to 
carry out their ambitious plans. The individual or group of 
individuals that’ opposes them is swept aside as the chaff before 
the wind. They do not hesitate even to grapple with the gov- 
ernment that has given them protection and under which they have 
risen to this lofty pinnacle of power, and turn the weapons of 
the State against itself. Having boundless wealth, and knowing 
ihe weakness and. cupidity of men, to accomplish their purpose 
they seduce from his duty the trusted employe, the officer, the legis- 
lator, nor is the seat of justice itself too sacred for their profane 
attempts. These acts of theirs that the law feebly tries to curb, 
are debauching official and business life; their influence is spread- 
ing like an insidious poison through the public body and visiblv 
iowering the tone of public morals, while, at the same time, their 
suecess in. defeating the popular will is awakening a feeling of 
resentment that may some day express itself outside the limits 
of the Constitution. : 

Here we have intellectual education of a high order, both gen- 
eral and special, that enables such men to achieve the highest 
worldly success; that fits them to meet every conpetitor and to 
overcome him; that qualifies them to scan the penal code with 
a discriminating eye and avoid the restraining walls of the jail 
and the penitentiary. Yet their ceaseless and beneficent activi- 
ties are fraught with grave danger to the nation. 

Let us look at the other side of the picture. Envy follows 
wealth and power like a shadow. Oppression and injustice awaken 
revenge. Combinations of capital are met by combinations of 
labor ;.and as power on the one side runs to seed in excesses of var- 
ious kinds, so it does on the other. Here again, weak human 
nature, gaining power, misuses it. Unrestrained by law that has 
not yet grown to meet such conditions, those who wield this power 
are likely to retaliate in passion and forget the law, the rights 
of property and the public interest. The public injury is not les- 
sened by saying that oppression and injustice have provoked op- 
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pression and injustice. The general interest is to find a remedy 
for both. 

Above all human laws is the universal law, the law of God, 
upon harmony with which all human laws depend for their vitality 
and validity. No human law that violates essential justice can 
long endure under a free government; and no free government can 
permanently endure that neglects this fundamental law and omits 
to inculcate it. To educate man only on his physical and intel- 
lectual side; to neglect his spiritual nature, and omit to teach him 
that the source of all law is God, who is omniscient and infinitely 
just, and that a man is an immortal being responsible to that 
Supreme Power for all his evil deeds, is to run the risk of 
producing a race of beings like unto the creature produced by 
Frankenstein in Mrs. Shelly’s celebrated novel — a soulless monster 
that turns out to be not a blessing but a curse, and that implacably 
pursues its creator to destruction. 

When shall this fundamental law, these essential truths be 
taught? After the lapse of nineteen Christian centuries, shall 
man be left to discover them by his own unaided efforts? Shall 
the body be trained by gymnastics, and the mind by mathematics, 
* Janguages and the natural sciences, while the development of man’s 
spiritual nature shall be left te chance? 

‘Let the law of God be engraved on every youthful heart. “Let 
the foundations of morality be laid upon their true basis, the 
knowledge of God and His law. Every patriotic citizen, Christian 
and non-Christian, miust desire this. The Christian, because he 
realizes the temporal and eternal importance of these fundamental 
truths; the non-Christian who is truly a patriot, from motives 
of expediency, if none other. Even in pagan Rome, when the 
national gods had ceased to be believed in by the educated and 
the ruling classes, the emperors fostered and promoted their 
worship from motives of-policy and in the interests of the State. 

The principles of religion must be taught, and they must be 
taught in childhood and youth, for “as the twig is bent the tree 
is inclined”. Moreover, they should be taught methodically, sys- 
tematically and persistently, even as the sciences and languages 


are taught, that their impression may not be easily effaced 
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but may endure through life. And herein our Catholic schools 
find their justification. Not that we disapprove of, or fail to 
appreciate the splendid work that is being accomplished by the 
public schools among our mixed population; but we say that it 
does not go far enough — it is lacking in a vital particular. Every 
Christian minister, Catholic and non-Catholic; every father and 
mother that has the custody and care of children; every far- 
seeing statesman and legislator, and every citizen who loves his 
country must see the necessity of educating the youth of the 
land on their spiritual side. 

Whether this shall be done in the school or outside of the 
school is a question upon which sincere men may differ; but when, 
and where and how, are matters of detail. All who are genuinely 
sincere, and who have the welfare of the citizen and the nation at 
heart will, on due consideration, agree that it should be done. 

And here is presented a problem for the future to solve. Its 
solution will not be promoted by partisan feeling, or the revival of 
ancient prejudices, or by animosities arising from, religious differ- 
ences; but by candor and charity, and mutual forbearance and 
good will, and that real patriotism that meets and solves such 


problems with an eye single to the welfare of the republic and 
its citizens. , 








The Relation of the State ta Cathuilic Education, 


Walter George Smith, Esq. of Philadelphia, Pa. 





The subject assigned’ to me considered in its elementary princi- 
ples is more for the theologian than the layman. It has been the 
subject of discussion for years, and has evoked no little difference 
of opinion and acrimony. I shall not trust myself to state the 
attitude of the Church, but will rely upon the authority of an able 
writer, whose calm dispassionate style and abundant learning will 
be a sufficient guarantee of the correctness of his conclusions. I 
refer to the Rev. Dr. Patrick Murray, a professor in the College of 
Maynooth, who as long ago as 1851 wrote an essay that ought not 
to be forgotten, on the subject of “Education Considered With 
Reference to the Interests of Religion and the Rights of the State 
and the Church.” 

In this work he starts with a general principle that: 

“All things which God has ereated in this world, 
or given to man the faculty and license of forming, 
have one common ultimate end —the glory of the 
Creator in the salvation of His creatures.” (P. 191.) 

He points out, however, that most things have only a tem- 
poral end to which they are confined. In the physical order, whose 
workings are uncontrollable by human power, this is so of neces- 
sity. In the moral order, where so much is left to the free will, 
it is so of right, though not always in fact. The civil power is an 
essential element in the constitution of society. It has its own 
proper sphere of action. The family is necessary for the pre- 
servation of the species. The larger society of states is necessary 
in most cases for the preservation, and in all cases for the well 
being of those who compose them. The civil power exists for 
society, and for that only. It is not constituted to promote the 
spiritual welfare of the people, nor even the moral welfare, except 
so far as this contributes to its own proper object. 
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The proper end of the civil power is first, to establish and pre- 
serve external and internal public and private security, and second, 
to enforce such regulations as are necessary for the general tem- 
poral welfare; that is the public good. The civil power is re- 
stricted within its own proper sphere by the law of nature, and by 
the positive divine law. ‘The State may be considered either in its 
own temporal capacity, or as acting with the Church, or under her 
sanction, or as her delegate, her co-adjutor, or protector, lending 
its power to carry out her object. 

There can be no doubt of the power of the State to receive 
funds by taxation for the education of the people. The influence 
of education in forming good citizens is obvious. Of course, where 
the education is attended to by the people themselves, the State has 
no business to supply means which are not required, but it is the 
duty of the State where the great masses of the community are 
unable to provide a suitable education, to supply it, especially that 
of the elementary and practical kind. Thus the State has a posi- 
tive duty under certain circumstances to provide for the education 
of the mass of its citizens. And in the second place, as it has the 
right to prevent the commission of crime in any place of education, 
so has it the right to prevent the teaching of any principles that 
will injure public morals, subvert the Constitution, or violate the 
just laws of the State. And in the third place, the State has the 
conceded right to see that education in professions, such as medi- 
cine, shall be sufficiently thorough to prevent imposition and public 
injury. In the fourth place, to enforce education does not belong 
to the ordinary function of the government, but it must be ad- 
mitted that government may justly and lawfully encourage 
education. 

From all this it follows that the government may establish a 
school system, may appoint professors, may prepare statutes and 
by-laws for the government of schools. It is dangerous, however, 
for the government to have a monopoly of education, because the 
principles of any party in control of the government would then be 
enforced through its machinery, which would lead to the appoint- 
ment of professors and the teaching of a system that would merely 
reflect the views of those who for the time being were in control of 


the government. 
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There are undoubtedly very many subjects that have no bearing 
upon religious government, such for instance, as mathematics, or 
chemistry or physics, but the great mass of subjects of education, 
such as history, literature, morals, all come back sooner or later to 
the question of religion. 

As has been said by our author, it is practically impossible for 
a non-Catholic professor to go through the complete collegiate 
course, without being exposed to the risk, in some departments 
insignificant and less frequent, and some greater, in some perpetual 
and imminent, of tainting or utterly corrupting the purity of 
Catholic feeling and principle in his Catholic pupils. 

“All the sciences that have a social bearing, or 
that rest on moral evidence, or whose matter comes 
into contact with human prejudices and passions, so 
closely touch Catholic principles; so naturally, in a 
Catholic mind, look to them to harmonize with them, 
to receive light and temperament and direction from 
them; that an utter stranger to these Catholic prin- 


ciples and to their relations with the matter in hand, 
will be in constant danger of violating them. He 


may desire to act fairly and honorably * * * 
But his mind is altogether external to the Catholic 
system, cannot grasp or appreciate its teachings; his 
heart is incapable of receiving the most familiar im- 
pressions it makes on those who are of the fold.” 
(Page 227) quoting a late member of the University 
of Oxford. Four years’ experience of the Catholic 
Religion; also Newman’s Lectures on Anglican Dif- 
ficulties. Lect. IX, p. 218. 

The teacher of history is likely to use for his text books such 
writers as Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, Macaulay and Hallam, and 
had our author been writing in our day, he would have added 
Buckle and Lecky. Yet this splendid array of historic literature 
studded over, like Milton’s infernal palace, with so much beauty, 
like the same, comprises within it the host of the tempters of the 
faithful. 

It is indisputable that young men who frequent colleges are in 


great danger, first from the contamination of our English liter- 
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ature; secondly, from the contamination of rationalistic or other- 
wise uncatholic principles, arising from the mixed nature and 
closer associations of college life, and lastly from the extreme 
deficiency of religious knowledge. 

Dr. Murray points out in a paragraph worth quoting, and 
which suggests in one part Cardinal Newman’s well known de- 
scription of a gentleman, how great is the influence of the personal- 
ity of a teacher, irrespective of the language that he uses: 

“Men engaged in teaching acquire a certain in- 
sight into human nature, as it develops in colleges, 
and acquire also a certain plastic faculty in reference 
thereto, a power of imperceptibly reproducing their 
ideas in the minds of their pupils. They often do 
this without intending it or adverting to it — that is 
supposing them endowed with no common share of 
natural keenness and cleverness; and such I suppose 
the professors to be in the institutions under consider- 
ation —not like dried monks in Maynooth, but 
shrewd versatile men of the world, and perfect gentle- 
men. It is astonishing what fascination a perfect 
gentleman possesses over those about him, especially 
if he be an able and eloquent man. The carriage of 
such a person is the best discovery the world has yet 
made towards an imitation of the highest of Chris- 
tian virtues, humility and meekness; and we all 
know how these steal upon the heart. Then, what 
meaning may be sometimes put into the slightest 
possible twinkle of the eye, or elevation or lowering 
of the eyebrows, or opening or compression of the 
lips, or corrugation of the nose, or solemnity or 
sprightliness of look, as thrumming on the desk, or 
gazing up at a fly on the ceiling, or twinkling a 
watch chain, or making an innocent remark or asking 
an innocent question which turns out to be excessively 
droll, or pronouncing a word with a peculiar inflec- 
tion of voice, or saying “O, yes, no doubt of it”. 
The Roman poet called the human face ‘sublime’: 
but it is far more than sublime; it can speak better 
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than the ten tongues and ten mouths that Homer 
longed for in enumerating the Greek army; it is 
more eloquent than all the orations of Demosthenes 
or Cicero. If the former, instead of mob orator at 
Athens, had been professor in a college lecture hall 
like our modern ones, he would not have required to 
roll pebbles in his mouth and shout against the 
sounding sea. The lion and tiger have been tamed 
by the human eye, and the sturdiest hearts have 
been swayed by the expression of the human face and 
the modulations of the human voice. I have known 
men with whom I feared to hold familiar converse 
on certain topics, because of the fascination they pos- 
sessed over the sympathies of all who came into close 
contact with them. Put history into the hands of a 
man of this kind, thoroughly imbued with: rational- 
istic principles, the era of Hildebrand or of Charle- 
magne or of Luther, and its color will be completely 
changed, without the apparent distortion of a single 
substantial fact; as the earth at midnight is that 
which basked a few hours ago in the meridian sun. 
How will a young man of eighteen or twenty, to 
whose mind, unprepared to test them these views ate 
now for the first time presented, be able to catch and 
report their shades of error? He might as well at- 
tempt to grasp a shadow or paint a sunbeam ?” 

We are then confronted with this problem in a country such as 
ours, where there is and can be no union of Church and State, 
where the convictions of citizens on religious subjects vary from 
extreme materialism, through Judaism, and the various forms of 
Protestant Christianity, to Catholicity, — the formation of a just 
and public school system that will be unobjectionable to the con- 
victions of these various divisions of the community, and at the 
same time within the province of the State. 

At first thought this seems to be a problem not capable of 
solution, and the simple remedy adopted on first examination, 
seems to be absolutely fair, viz., teach no religion in public schools. 


But on closer examination this system is found to be objectionable 
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on two grounds. First, it is not capable of being fairly carried 
out, as has been pointed out in the quotations from the able writer 
upon whose learning and research I have made suchi liberal drafts. 
There are so many subjects that reach down even into elementary 
education touching upon the subject of religion, that it is impos- 
sible for the teacher not to give some color to some view, strive as 
he may to be impartial, and such are the limitations of human 
nature, that there can be no guarantee in the large majority of 
cases, that the teacher will be impartial. 

But I think the majority of my auditors will agree with me 
that it is better that even a biased and defective religious education 
be given to the young, than none at all, and just in proportion as 
our public school system fails in practice to teach that dogmatic’ 
religion is the sanction for all human duties, just in that proportion 
is has failed of its laudable object. 

Hence it is that the masses of the Catholics have solved this 
question temporarily at least in an heroic manner. They have 
decided to establish a public school system for themselves side by 
side with that established by the Staie. The result is, of course, 
double taxation, and this results in a situation that inevitably pro- 
duces dissatisfaction. At best the dual system of public schools 
and church schools, both supported by contributions from the 
Catholic people, one in part and by compulsion, the other in whole 
and voluntary, is but a modus vivendi, to use a term of diplomacy, 
and will never meet with a cordial acquiescence. It behooves us 
then, both as good Catholics and as good citizens, to study the situ- 
ation and all of the intricate questions involved, and when we have 
arrived at just conclusions, then courteously, kindly, but firmly 
and insistently urge them upon the law-makers of the different 
States. 

The Catholic position, as has been already stated in other 
words, is this: the duty to educate children, using the term educa- 
tion in its widest sense to include both education in secular and, 
in a worldly sense, useful knowledge, and in moral and religious 
knowledge, so as to produce a habit of mind that at all times 
recognizes that the ultimate duty of a man is to be found in the 
service of God, rests upon the parents, and not upon the State. 


This proposition finds its ‘support, as is pointed out by the Rev. 
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Father Holaind, S. J., in his able pamphlet in reply to that of the 
Rev. Dr. Bouquillon, in the duty the parent owes to the child for 
whose bringing into the world he is responsible, and he quotes 
from the great text-book writers on the civil and common law, as 
well as the catechism of the Church, to show the universality of 
the principle, and how generally it is accepted. Quoting from the 
words of Leo XIII, Father Holaind adds: 
“The family is a true society, anterior to every 
kind of state or nation, with rights and duties of its 
own totally independent of the Commonwealth. * * 
Since the household is anterior both in idea and fact, 
to the gathering of men into a Commonwealth, the 
former must have rights and duties which are prior 
to those of the latter, and which rest more immedi- 
ately upon nature. * * * The right of educa- 
tion is one of those rights;* * * it is inalien- 
able, and .* * * no man can either abridge or 
destroy it. * * * The State cannot at its own 
discretion, penetrate and pervade the family. 
* * * But if a family finds itself in great diffi- 
- culty, utterly friendless and without help, it is right 
that extreme necessity be met by public aid. * * * 
If within the walls of the family there occurs great 
disturbance of mutual rights, the public power must 
interfere to force each party to give to the other what 
is due. But the rulers must go no further; nature 
bids them stop here.” 

It follows then that so long as the parent provides for the 
education of his children, he is exercising an inalienable right, and 
it is only when he fails in this duty and the exercise of this right, 
that the State may take upon itself the education of his children. 
If the State were Christian, there would be no difficulty in the 
matter, we should have two sets of schools, private and public, and 
it would be at the volition of the parent to select either. 

But in the United States, as in other non-Catholic countries, 
the State in its attitude towards the schools professes no religion 
whatever; and as a result, the pupils receive no systematized and 
dogmatic instruction in religion, a result condemned by the Church, 
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and shown by experience to result in many cases, in disaster. 

There is a widespread conviction that education in morality and 
right conduct of life follows as of course from instruction in 
secular knowledge, and on all sides we find this fallacy proclaimed 
in the face of the fact that should be obvious, that without 
morality knowledge but increases the capacity of the bad to do 
evil. The great criminals are not confined to those ignorant of 
books. The selfish passions are not eradicated by training the 
intelligence. Hence, the Church insists that in the impression- 
able time of youth, the human mind and heart must be really 
educated in its always paramount duty to serve God as the end of 
being, and no system of education will ever be satisfactory that 
attempts in any way to escape this duty. 

Here then is the crux of the question. The statesman says: 

“T recognize and admire your position, and could I 
accept the dogmas of your religion, I would be glad 
to have them taught in the schools of the State; but 
you must recognize my right of conscience as I recog- 
nize yours. I am willing to abstain from teaching 
my system of belief, and you should make a similar 
concession. Let us have a colorless system, teaching 
natural morality and leave the rest to home influ- 
ence.” 

At first, as has been said, there seems to be no other way of 
solving the problem, and so little by little the public schools have 
been divorced from all religious influence, save such as creeps 
in from the personality of the teachers, and the great parochial 
system of the Catholic Church has been built up by its side. 

Now as citizens, we have a right to look with alarm upon the 
cffect produced on the comunity by the annual graduation of at 
least some proportion of the graduates of public schools, who 
have learned no morality higher that that which demands of them 
a line of conduct that will avoid conviction for crime; but under 
the general principles we have laid down, so long as there is no 
positive teaching contrary to morality,we have no right to 
object to the parental right exercised by so many of our 
fellow citizens to send their children to these schools. And frankly, 


we must recognize the exigencies of modern times, the diversity 
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of religious beliefs, the close asociation in the business and social 
affairs of life, especially in the United States, of persons holding 
all shades of belief. All these things, together with the wide- 
spread conviction that the State ought to provide a free education 
for all children whose parents wish them to have it, should prevent 
us from attempting to undermine in any way the State-supported 
schools. Let us rather be glad that so many good men and women 
devote their lives to them, and hope that their limitations and 
drawbacks may be corrected and supplemented by home instruc- 
tion in God-fearing morality and uprightness of life. But for 
ourselves, we cannot be silent so long as the unfairness of taxing 
us to support them, while supporting our own remains uncorrected. 
We are ready and willing to give to the State our taxes for all 
things within the function of the State, but we cannot in conscience 
support a system of education that in its logical tendency leads 
to atheism and materialism. 

Let us meet those fair-minded men, who do not accept our 

faith, but who we hope may be convinced of the justness of 
our premises, with a. solution that will not offend against the 
constitutional principles that all Amiericans ought to accept, viz: 
the inalienable right of private conscience, so far as it does not 
endanger public order and morality, and the free and separate 
Church supreme in all its functions, in a free State supreme in 
its functions. 
_ How can this be done? The answer has already been given 
by many able students: let there be a recognition of the par- 
ochial school system, not only of the Catholic Church, but of any 
body religious, secular or ethical, that will give to its schools a 
standard of education responsive to the tests approved by ex- 
perience as being sufficient. Let there be no payment or allow- 
ance for religious instruction, but a generous allowance for secular 
instruction, and a rigid scrutiny of educational methods. 

In the language of an eminent jurist, Hon. Martin F. Morris, 
whose studies of the subject have qualified him to speak with 
authority : - 

“The problem is not an insoluble one. Let us es- 
tablish schools of our own on the basis of the State 


system ; let the education in these schools be given to 
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the satisfaction of the State, and when it has been 
determined under the supervision of the State that 
such education is satisfactory, let these schools be vir- 
tually aggregated to the common school system — not 
merged in it, but simply aggregated. It appears to 
us, that legislative enactment to give effect to these 
suggestions, are neither difficult nor impracticable if 
the subject is approached in a spirit of reason and 
conciliation.” (Amer. Eccl. Rev. Vol. VII, p 13) 

Undoubtedly any attempt to modify the present public edu- 
cational system in the direction indicated by Judge Morris, in the 
present temper of the popular mind would be met by a storm of 
opposition It would be argued that it was but the entering wedge 
intended ultimately to destroy the most complete and satisfactory 
department of the State’s work, and one nearest and dearest to 
the hearts of the people. As Catholics, and therefore kindly, 
temperate and long suffering men, we should deplore any action 
that would be sure to blow into flame the slumbering embers of 
religious animosity ; but we fail in our duty if we do not attempt 
to educate the people to a just apprehension of our position. 
Neither is is right that we should be taxed to support a depart- 
ment of government intended, it is true, for the advantage of 
the entire community, but from the enjoyment of which we are 
precluded by the demands of conscience, nor can we sit quiet, 
while we see the State, although intending no harm to any religion, 
dealing the deadliest blows against all religion, by its negative 
attitude on a subject peculiariy requiring affirmative instruction 
in the plastic time of childhood and youth. 

Even to those, who are denied the gift of supernatural faith, 
it must be evident that no State can preserve its liberties, where 
self-restraint and the peculiar teachings that have their efflores- 
cence in the Christian religion, and lie at the basis of the highest 
modern civilization are systematically ignored in the education 
of its youth. 

Therefore, both as citizens and patriots, we must concentrate 
our best efforts in the study of some method that will avoid 
the danger that has assumed most threatening proportions. 

We are not alone in our general views. Writers who are widely 
separated from the Church have combated and are combating 
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this modern fallacy that instruction means education, and morality 
is the offspring of learning. It is obvious that we must have 
public schools, first! because’ so many parents are unwilling or 
unable to educate their children privately, and second, because in 
the present temper of the public mind, they are considered the best 
means of raising the standard of morality, as the great masses 
understand the term. 

Our duty is to show that the cause of public education will be 
in no wise endangered if the State will extend its aid to all de- 
nominational schools that are ready and willing to submit their 
system of secular education to the test it applies to those con- 
ducted directly by its own officials. 

We do not ask aid for religious teaching, we accept loyally 
and heartily the principle that where there is a great divergence 
of religious belief among the masses of the population. it would 
be in the highest degree unjust to use the public moneys for any 
such purpose; but so long as the popular sentiment sustains the 
principle that the State should afford to all of its citizens a free 
education for their children, we have the right to ask that its 
system be adapted so as to permit its citizens of religious con- 
viction, whatever be their shade of belief, to enjoy equally with 
others the benefits which they are taxed to provide. 








ETAT ERE LO EOE, 
REVEREND JAMES P. FAGAN, S. J. 
BORN FEBRUARY, 1856 
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Rev. James P. Fagan, 5. J., was born on February 20, 1856, in 
New York City. At the age of thirteen he entered St. John’s 
College, Fordham. He made rapid progress in his studies. He 
entered the Jesuit Novitiate at Sault au Recollet in Canada, where 
he remained two years. He was sent for his higher studies to 
Rockhampton, England, made his philosophy in Louvain, Belgium, 
and completed his theological course at Woodstock, Maryland. 

As scholastic he taught in Jersey City, and was professor of 
rhetoric at the Jesuit Scholasticate in Frederick, Md. As priest he 
taught at Fordham. He filled many important positions in the 
Society of Jesus, was associate editor of The Messenger, Socius to 
the Provincial, prefect of studies at Fordham, Georgetown Univer- 
sity and St. Francis’ Xavier’s, New York City. The last three 
years of his life he spent as director of studies and Vice Principal 
of Loyola School, New York City. 

Father Fagan was a firm believer in the Catholic Educational 
Association, and was identified with the College Department from 
the early years of its existence. He was a careful student of the 
tendencies of the times, and his remarkable address on “Educational 
Legislation in the United States,” delivered at the Chicago Confer- 
ence in 1901, is still remembered on account of its thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness. 

The College Conference at the annual meeting in Cleveland 
adopted the following resolution : 

The College Conference desires to express its regret and sym- 
pathy in the unexpected demise of Rev. James P. Fagan, S. J., who 
so ably and actively labored to promote the work of this Conference 
and of the Catholic Educational Association. 








Register of Names. 


Rev. Brother Anthony, Manhattan College, New York; Rev. J. A. 
Burns, C. S. C., president Holy Cross College, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. Joseph Callahan, Pittsburg College, Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. E. L. 
Carey, C..M., secretary St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. 
Francis Cassilly, S. J., St. Ignatius College, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Chris- 
tian Christ, S. M., St. Mary’s Convent, Dayton, O.; Rev. Wm. F. 
Clark, S. J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. James J. 
Conway, S. J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. John A. 
Conway, S. J., Georgetown College, Washington, D. C.; Rev. 
Thomas Crumley, C. S. C., vice-president Notre Dame University, 
Notre’ Dame, Ind.; Rev. Ernest Dannegger, S. J., St. Stanislaus 
Novitiate, Brooklyn, O.; Rev. Laurence A. Delurey, O. S. A., president 
College of St. Thomas, Villanova, Pa.; Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D., presi- 
dent Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; Brother Gerald, prin- 
cipal Spalding Institute, Peoria, Ill.; Rev. A. Geyser, S. J., Sacred 
Heart College, Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Rev. Thomas Giblin, C. S. Sp., 
Pittsburg College, Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. D. M. Gorman, president St. 
Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Ia.; Rev. Francis J. Haggeney, S. J., St. 
Ignatius College, Cleveland, O.; Rev. Martin A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., 
president Pittsburg College, Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. Kilian Heid, St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, Minn.; Rev. Francis Heiermann, S. J., 
president St. John’s College, Toledo, O.; Bro. Matthias Leimkuhler, 
S. M., vice-president St. Mary’s Institute, Dayton, O.; Rev. James 
E. Lilley, C. M., St. Vincent’s College, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. J. T. 
Lynch, C. M., Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Rev. Maurice 
F. McAuliffe, vice-president St. Thomas Preparatory Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Rev. F. X. McKenny, §S. S., St. Charles College, Ellicott 
City, Md.; Rev. Edward McSweeny, S. T. D., Emmitsburg, Md.; Rev. 
F. W. Howard, the Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, O.; Rev. 
Charles Macksey, S. J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. Anthony A, Malloy, C. M., vice-president, St. Vincent’s College, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. H. S. Maring, S. J., College of the Immaculate 
Conception, New Orleans, La.; Rev. Augustine A. Miller, S. J., presi- 
dent Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. William A, Maloney, C. S. 
C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Bernard Nurre, 
O. F. M., president St. Francis College, 1615 Vine St., Cincinnati, O.; 
Rev. George J. Pickel, S. J., St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, O.; Rev. 
Joseph H. Rockwell, S. J., vice-president Boston College, 761 Harrison 
Ave., Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. A. St. Laurent, president Epiphany 
Apostolic College, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Godfrey Schulte, S. J., Sacred 
Heart College, Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Rev. A. Seifert, C. PP. S., 
president St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind.; Rev. T. E. Sherman, 
S. J., 562 Harrison St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Allan A. Stevenson, 8S. J., 
St. John’s College, Toledo, O.; Rev. J. B. Theis, S. J., St. Ignatius 
College, Cleveland, O.; Rev. Louis A. Tragesser, S. M., president St. 
Mary’s Institute, Dayton, O.; Rev. Wm. J. Tyrrell, S. J., Spring Hill 
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College, Mobile, Ala.; Rev. John A. Van Heertum, rector St. Norbert’s 
College, De Pere, Wis.; Rev. John R. Volz, O. P., president St. Patrick’s 
- College, Columbus, O.; Rev. A. M. Wilmerding, S. J., St. Ignatius Col- 
lege, Cleveland, O.; Rev. John I. Zahm, S. J., president St. Ignatius 
College, Cleveland, O. 

Brother Albian, 10 Division St., Cleveland, O.; Rev. Clement J. 
Alten, S. J., St. Mary’s Church, Toledo, O.; Rev. Otto B. Auer, superin- 
tendent of schools, 3680 Warsaw Ave., Cincinnati, O.; Brother Bald- 
win, F. S. C., Director Normal Training School, 50 Second St., New 
York; Brother George J. Banzer, S. M., St. Patrick’s School, 3601 
Whitman Ave., Cleveland, O.; Brother Joseph Banger, S. M., 1115 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, O.; Brother Bernard, St. John’s School, 
Cleveland, O.; Rev. Charles Boehm, 9016 Buckeye Road, S. E., Cleve- 
land, O.; Fr. Boniface, O. F. M., 2345 Twenty-third street, Cleveland, 
O.; Rev. Robert W. Brown, secretary Diocesan School Board, 206 First 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rev. Jos. A. Connolly, V. G., 2413 N. Grand 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; H. P. Conway, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Brother William Dapper, S. M., principal St. Mary’s School, 3023 
Carroll Ave., Cleveland, O.; Rev. Thomas Devlin, diocesan superin- 
tendent, Carson and Thirty-first streets, Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. J. T. 
Dougherty, Canandaigua, N. Y.; Brother Henry G. Enon, S. M., 37 
Whitman St., Cleveland, O.; Rev. Dr. Farrell, St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, O.; Brother.Francis, 234 Courtland St., Cleveland, O.; 
Brother William Fraunhoz, 30 Huntington St., Cleveland, O.; Brother 
Albert Hagemann, S. M., 3023 Carroll Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O.; 
Brother Raymond Halle, S. M., 234 Courtland St., Cleveland, O.; Rev. 
John Harks, 459 Sixth St., Toledo, O.; Rev. A. Hartmann, S. J., St. 
Mary’s Church, Cleveland, O.; Brother George Heintz, S. M., 3602 
Whitman Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O.; Rev. William D. Hickey, St. 
Joseph’s Church, Dayton, O.; Rev. F. W. Howard, Columbus, 0.; 
Brother Aloysius Huether, S. M., 1558 Eighteenth St., N. E., Cleveland, 
O.; Rev. S. H. Huntman, 405 W. 125th St., New York; Rev. Gilbert P. 
Jennings, 8014 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O.; Rev. Louis A. Kampman, 
S. M., 1908 W. Fifty-fourth St., Cleveland, O.; Rev. W. A. Kane, 2538 
Broadway, Cleveland, O.; Brother John Kantz, S. M., director St. 
Michael’s School, 212 Cleveland Ave., Chicago, Ill; Rev. F. B. 
Kavanagh, head school master, Cleveland Boys Home, Hudson, 0.; 
Rev. Peter P. Keeley, La Salle Academy, Providence, R. I.; Rev. 
Francis L. Kerze, Station D., Cleveland, O.; Rev. M. P. Kinkead, 
Youngstown, O.; Rev. E. A. Kirby, D. D., Berea, 0.; Rev. Adolf 
Kromer, 2200 E. Thirty-eighth St., Cleveland, O.; Rev. A. E. Lafon- 
taine, superintendent of parochial schools, 1140 Clinton St., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Thomas B. Lawler, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City; John 


F. Lenhoff, 348 Main St., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. James Lilley, C. 
M., St. Vincent’s College, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. Epaminondas 
Lucacin, D. D., 3037 Detroit, Cleveland, O.; Rev. Patrick J. McCor- 
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mick, diocesan supervisor of schools, St. Augustine’s Church, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Rev. P. R. McDevitt, superintendent of parish schools, 
Broad and Vine, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. J. A. McFadden, 8014 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O.; Rev. John MacHale, 209 Washington Ave., Cleve- 
land, O.; Rev. E. Mears, Youngstown, O.; Louis Merkle, 343 
Main St., Cincinnati; O.; Brother Joseph Meyer, S. M., St. Mary’s 
Convent, Dayton, O.; Brother Peter Michels, S. M., 3023 Carroll 
Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O.; Rev. John P. Molyneux, C. M., treasurer 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, 460z 
Bridge Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O.; Rev. William H. Mosely, 3602 
Bridge Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O.; Very Rev. Dean B. J. Mulligan, 
Camden, N. J.; Rev. .M.: J. O’Malley, 3602 Bridge Ave., N. W. Cleve- 
land, O.; Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Nicholas Pfeil, 1533 E. Seventeenth St., Cleveland, O.; 
Brother Joseph Preissler, S. M., 3023 Carroll Ave., N. W., Cleveland, 
O.; Rev. J. J. Quinn, 3443 E. 98rd St., Cleveland, O.; Brother Joseph 
Rauscher, S. M., 3023 Carroll Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O.; Rev. George 
Reber, 1369 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, O.; Rev. George Rehtamp, 1115 
Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland, O.; Rev. Casimer Reichlin, 258 
Courtland St., Cleveland, O.; Mr. Adam Schmitt, 300 Pike St., Cincin- 
nati, O.; Mr. G. W. Schmitt, 100 Washington Square, New York; Rev. 
John J. Schneider, St. Joseph’s Church, Ironton, O0.; Rev. Walter J. 
Shanley, Danbury, Conn.; Rev. T. E. Shields, D. D., Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; Brother John Singer, 234 Courtland St., 
Cleveland, O.; Rev. Thomas A. Thornton, superintendent of New York 
Catholic Schools, 405 W. 125th St., New York; Brother E. Victor, F. S. 
C., superintendent of school Christian Brothers, New York Province, 
50 Second St., New York; Rev. M. Vollmayer, Massillon, O.; Brother 
John A. Waldron, S. M., principal St. Patrick’s School, 3601 Whitman 
Ave., Cleveland, O.; Rev. Louis S. Walsh, supervisor of Catholic 
Schools, Archdiocese of Boston; Brother Bernard Weppelmann, S. M., 
director St. Peter’s School, 1558 E. BHighteenth St., Cleveland, O.; 
Very Rev. H. C. Wienker, V. F., superintendent of Erie diocese, 
Eleonora, Pa.; Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, Ph. D., Mt. St. Marys, Emmits- 
burg, Md.; Very Rev. D. J. Heffron, D. D., St. Paul Seminary; Very Rev. 
E. R. Dyer, D. D., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Thos. 
O’Reilly, D. D., St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, O.; Rev. E. F. 
McSweeney, D. D., Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md.; Rev. J. F. Fenlon, 
D. D., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md.; Very Rev. W. F. Lihly, 
Cc. M., Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Niagara, N. Y.; Rev. J. P. 
Molyneux, C. M., St. John’s Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. F, W. 
Howard, the Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, O.; Very Rev. 
M. S. Ryan, C. M., D. D., St. Louis Seminary, New Orleans, La.; Rey. 
Luke V. McCabe, D. D., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook; Rev. Ernest 
Gensheimer, O.S. B., St. Vincent’s, Beatty; Rev. C. Eberschweiler, S. J., 
Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, O. 











